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SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the 
proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


A WHITE POWDER, is composed of the 
choicest and most recherché Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal. It extirpates all tar- 
tarous adhesions to the Teeth, and insures a 
PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS to the enamelled 
surface. Its ANTI-SEPTIC and ANTI-scoR- 
BUTIC PROPERTIES exercise a highly beneficial 
and salutary influence ; they arrest the further 
progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
healthy action of the Gums, and cause them 
to assume the brightness and colour indicative 
of perfect soundness, while, by confirming 
their adhesion to the Teeth, they give un- 
limited enjoyment and fresh zest to appetite, 
by perpetuating effective and complete masti- 
A.ROWLAND & SONS’ cation. The Breath, also, from the salubrious 
20.Hatton Garden. and disinfecting qualities of the OponTo, at- 
é tains a purity and fragrance truly grateful to 
its possessor. 


As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever 
known, Rowianps’ Oponto has for a Jong series of years occupied a distinguished place 
at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe; while the general 
demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally held. 


Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 


Perfected and exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN'PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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Just published, in 8vo., price 2s. 
MEMOIR ON NORTHUMBERLAND, descriptive of the Scenery, 
Monuments, and History, of the County. By W. SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., F.G.S., Barrister-at- Law. 
London: Lonaman and Co, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne: F. and W. Dopswortn and.R. Rosinson. 





DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 
Just published, Post 8vo., price 3s, 6d., free hy post, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING, their Nature and Treatment. 
By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &e. 
By the same Author, recently published, price 7s. 6d. . 
A MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of VOICE and SPEECH: applied 
to the Art of Public Speaking. 
London: Lonaman, Green, Loneman, and Ronperts. 





Now ready, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., illustrated with 103 Engravings by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


m= WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM, by the late T. C.. Cpoxer, 


F.S.A., M.R.I.A., revised and edited by his Son, T. F. Ditton Croker, F.S.A. 
This volume includes notices of 269 noteworthy objects and places, and references to 
upwards of 300 celebrated persons of the past and present. 


London: Witut1am TeGa, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E,C. 





Just published, 8vo., price 7s. 6d.; by post, 8s., 396 pp. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the ANIMAL, COPPER, and 
BRONZE ARTICLES in the MUSEUM of the ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
By W. R. WILDE, M.D., M.R.I.A. Illustrated with 376 Engravings. 
Dublin; Hopces, Smirn, and Co., and at the Academy House, from Mr. Cirpporn. 
London: Wittiams and NoraaTe. 





This day is published, Demy 8vo., price 18s, 


Athen Cantabrigtenses. 
By CHARLES HENRY COOPER, F.S.A., and THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 
Vo.tume II.—1586—1609. 


Cambridge: Dercuton, Bex, and Co.; and Macminian and Co, 
London: Bext and Datpy, Fleet-street. 





Feap 8vo.,,limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
POOTERIN TS ON THE SANDS OF TIME. BIOGRAPHIES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Dedicated to her Nephews and Nieces by L. E. B. 

“The authoress of ‘Biographies for Young People’ has a decided talent for this style of writing. 
She renders the histories which she gives extremely interesting, and writes in a gentle laving tone 
. of much that is good and holy.”—Ecclesiastic. 

Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, Parker. 
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Lately published, Medium 8wo., price 21s. 
ESSAY ON THE 


Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
Br M. MACDERMOTT, Ese., Ancurrecr. 
With the Original French Engrabings. 





Lately published, Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


B Pistory of the Church, 


From the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 
By WILLIAM BRIGHT, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, Oxford; late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Scottish Church. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, Medium 8vo., price 21s. 


Ba Manual of Monumental Brasses: 


Comprising an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 


WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., 


Of Exeter College, Oxford ; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the 
County Asylum, Gloucester. 


(wit THE SANCTION OF THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.) 





Just ready, Two Vols., Post 8vo., with Portrait, 


Remoir of Joshua Watson, 


Epitepv sy EDWARD CHURTON, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 





Just ready, in Crown 8vo. 
St. Paul in Britain; 
OR, THE ORIGIN OF BRITISH AS OPPOSED TO PAPAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By tHe REV. R. W. MORGAN, 


Author of “ Verities of the Church,” “The Churches of England and Rome,” 
“ Christianity and Infidelity Intellectually Contrasted,” &c. 


OXFORD anp LONDON: J. H. ann Jas. PARKER. 
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; IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Completing portion of Lonpon Lasour anp Lonpon Poor, consisting of new and 
hitherto unpublished matter. 


[ORDoR LABOUR and the LONDON POOR: A Cyclopedia of the Con- 
dition and Earnings of 

Those that will work, 

Those that cannot work, and 

Those that will not work. 

By HENRY MAYHEW. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Now in course of publication; to be com- 
pleted in April; 80 Numbers, at 3d.; 20 Parts, at 1s.; or three volumes at 7s.6d. Part 
13 and No. 51 on February Ist. 


London: Grirrin, Bonn, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





In 8vo. (368 pages), with Eighteen Facsimiles of the forged and suspected MSS. and 
Documents, cloth, 15s, 
A COMPLETE VIEW of the SHAKSPERE CONTROVERSY, concern- 
ing the Authenticity and Genuineness of Manuscript matter affecting the Works and 
Biography of Shakspere, published by Mr. J. Payne Cottier as the Fruits of his Re- 
searches. By C. M. INGLEBY, LL.D. 
Post free, on receipt of six stamps, Part I. of 
NATTALI and BOND’S GENERAL CATALOGUE FOR 1861, containing 
nearly 2,000 English and Foreign Books in all Classes of Literature, including many 
curious and scarce, as well as valuable and useful Books. Allin fine condition, and at 
reduced prices. 


NaTTAL! and Bonp, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Now ready, price Five Guineas, 


PRAFATIONES AD ZLDITIONES PRINCIPES 
AUCTORUM CLASSICORUM. 


The Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics, 
Collected and Edited by Bertau Borriep, M.P., M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, and sold by Henry G. Boun, York-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 





Just out, 48 pages, 4to., free for four Stamps, 
AYES’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, containing Audubon’s Birds, folio; 


Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 3 vols., folio; Bewick’s Birds, L.p., russia; Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, 3 vols., u.P., uncut ; Plot’s Staffordshire, folio; Pocock’s Ceremonies, 7 vols., L.P. 5 
Ottley’s Wood Engravings, 2 vols., uncut; Burney’s Music, 4 vols.; Richardson’s York- 
shire, 2 vols., folio, proofs; complete sets of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Notes and 
Queries to the present time.—Hunt’s Bank, MANCHESTER. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped, and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 
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MESSRS. J. H. AND JAS. PARKER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD; anv 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


Third Edition, -Crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth, 
ADDRESSES TO THE CANDIDATES FOR ORDINATION ON THE 


QUESTIONS IN THE ORDINATION SERVICE. 


By SAMUEL, LORD 


BISHOP OF OXFORD, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Lord 


High Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Inward Call. 

2. The Glory of God. 

3. Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 
. & The Ministration of Doctrine, Sacra- 
ments, and Discipline. 

5. The Driving away .of Erroneous and 
Strange Doctrines. 

6. Private Monitions and Exhortations to 
the Sick and to the Whole. 
. % Private Ministration to the Sick and 
to the Whole. 





8. Diligence in Prayer. 

9. Diligence in the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

10. Diligence in Study. 

11. Being Ensamples to the Flock of 
Christ. 

12. Maintaining Quietness and Peace. 

13. Obedience to Ordinary and other 
Chief Ministers. 


Reprinted from the above, and may-be had separately, price 6d. 


ILIGENCE IN STUDY. An Ordination Address. By SAMUEL, 
LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. ° 


A CHARGE delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Diocese, November, 
1860. By SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


ISHOP WILSON’S WORKS, Vol. V., containing the S:cra Prrvara, 
with Supplement, and Maxims or Prery anp Moratity. (Anglo-Catholic Library.) 


8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
Vol. I. (containing the Life, §c.) is in the press. 


8vo., in wrapper, ls. 6d. 


] ETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD, now first published from the 
Original MSS. Edited by the Rev. JAMES BLISS, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 
(Anglo-Catholic Library.) 8vo., price 13s. cloth. 


[HE YEAR OF THE CHURCH. A Course of Sermons by the late Rev. 

RICHARD WEBSTER HUNTLEY, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; Rector of Boxwell-cum-Leighterton, Gloucestershire, and Vicar of Alberbury, 
Salop; and for eleven years Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy of the Diocese of Glou- 
cester and Bristol; with a Short Memoir by the Editor, the Rev. Sir Grorce Prevost, 
Bart., M.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


UR ENGLISH HOME: ITS EARLY HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 


With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


***Our English Home’ is an anonymous work, but it is written by a sound and learned archeologist. 
It contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in social and domestic 
matters, how we came to be the family and people which we are. All this forms a book as interesting 
as a novel, and our domestic history is written not only with great research, but also with much apirit 
‘and liveliness.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

** A great amount of antiquarian lore, in a very unpretending shape.”—Cuardian, 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVII. 8vo. 6s. 


Contents.—1. Welsh Literature—2. Canada—3. Motley’s United Netherlands—4. Iron 
—5. Dogs of Romance and History—6. Italy—7. Oxford Essays and Reviews—8. Finance. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. SOUTHERN DIVISION. Contain- 
ing WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, ExETER, WELLS, CHICHESTER, RocHESTER, CANTER- 
spury. With 200 Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo. 24s. 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM; an Answer to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” By JAMES FERGUSSON. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND LORD MACAULAY; a Correspond- 
ence with the Bishop of Exeter in 1849: on Certain Statements in his History of Eng- 
land. Svo. 2s. 6d. 











IRON DEFENCES: An Answer to the “ Quarterly Review.” By SIR HOWARD 
DOUGLAS. 8vo. 2s. 


ANTIQUE GEMS; their Origin, Uses, and Value as Interpreters of Ancient History 
and Art. By the Rev. C. W. KING, Illustrations. 8vo. 42s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. By the Rev. 
DR. THOMSON, . 8vo. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; and 
Detailed Account of the Spanish Armada. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 


LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. By the Rev. 
JOSIAH BATEMAN. Condensed Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES ABBOT, 
FIRST LORD COLCHESTER, 1802—1817. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early History of Society, and its Relation 
to Modern Ideas. By H. SUMNER MAINE. ‘ 8vo. 


CAPT. FORBES’S ICELAND; its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. Illustrations, 
Post 8vo. 14s. 


GEN. SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE DIARY: A Narrative of his 
Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events, 1812—14. By the Rev. H. RANDOLPH, 
Map. 2vols. 8vo. 26s. 


GREAT SAHARA; or, Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains, By the Rev. 
H. B. TRISTRAM. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 15s, 


THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES. Vol. VII. 
8vo. 20s. 


JUTLAND, the DANISH ISLES, and COPENHAGEN. By HORACE 
MARRYAT. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S PERSONAL HISTORY of LORD BACON. 
8vo. 12s, 


SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obligations. The Bampton Lectures for 
1860. By the Rev. Dr. HESSEY. 8vo. 14s. 


MR. FORSTER’S DEBATES on the GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


MR. GOUGER’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TWO YEARS’ SUF- 
FERING IN A BURMESE PRISON. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price One Shilling each, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Church History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR RAILWAY READING AND PARISH USE, 





Already published. 


‘No. 1.—THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, Cacilius Viriathus. 

No. 2.—THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: a Journal written during the Decian 
Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, Priest of the Church of Arles; and now done 
into English. 

No. 3—THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, The Settlers in Virginia. 

No. 4.—THE LILY OF TIFLIS: a Sketch from Georgian Church History. 

No. 5—WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS. 

No. 6.—THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: a Tale of the Eastern Church in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

No. 7.—THE RIVALS: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

No. 8.—THE CONVERT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

No. 9.—THE QUAY OF THE DIOSCURI: a Tale of Nicene Times. 

No. 10.—THE BLACK DANES. 

No. 11.—THE CONVERSION OF ST. VLADIMIR; or, |The Martyrs of Kief, 
A Tale of the Early Russian Church. 

No. 12.—_THE SEA-TIGERS: a Tale of Medieval Nestorianism. 

No. 13.—THE CROSS IN SWEDEN;; or, The Days of King Ingi the Good. 

No. 14.—THE ALLELUIA BATTLE; or, Pelagianism in Britain. 

No. 15.—THE BRIDE OF RAMCUTTAH: a Tale of the Jesuit Missions to the East 
Indies in the Sixteenth Century. 

No. 16.—ALICE OF FOBBING;; or, The Times of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 

No.17—THE NORTHERN LIGHT: a Tale of Iceland and Greenland in the 
Eleventh Century. 

No. 18.—AUBREY DE L’ORNE; or, The Times of St. Anselm. 

No, 19.—LUCIA’S MARRIAGE; or, The Lions of Wady-Araba. 

No, 20.—WOLFINGHAM ; or, The Convict-Settler of Jervis Bay: a Tale of the Church 
in Australia. 

No. 21.—THE FORSAKEN; or, The Times of St. Dunstan. 

No. 22.—THE DOVE OF TABENNA; and THE RESCUE, a Tale of the Moorish 
Conquest of Spain. 

No, 23.—LARACHE: a Tale of the Portuguese Church in the Sixteenth Century. 


On February 1, 
WALTER THE ARMOURER;; or, The Interdict: a Tale of the Times of King John. 


TALES AND ALLEGORIES 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ PENNY POST.” 











THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE. 1s. ; MARION. 4d. 
THE HEART-STONE. 10d. MARY MERTON. 2d. 
FAIRTON VILLAGE. 8d. THE. TWO WIDOWS. 
FOOTPRINTS IN THE WILDER- | LEFT BEHIND. 2d. 
NESS. 6d. Saaaeeeee 
TALES OF AN OLD CHURCH. 4d. | LITTLE TALES. 44. 
MARGARET OF CONWAY. 44d. LITTLE ALLEGORIES, 2d. 
MARY WILBRAM. 4d. LITTLE FABLES. 2d. 


OXFORD anp LONDON: J. H. anp Jas. PARKER. 
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Recently published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


Sermons ow the Beatitudes, 
With others mostly preached before the University of Oxford; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A PREFACE RELATING TO THE RECENT VOLUME OF 
“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


By tHE Rey. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College. 





Nearly ready, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo. 


PASS AND CLASS; 


AN OXFORD GUIDE-BOOK 
THROUGH THE COURSE OF LITERE HUMANIORES, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE, 
AND LAW AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. 


“ Tt will not be only to these classes (undergraduates, &c.) that this book will be useful. Does any oné 
who is anxious to educate himself wish to know how to begin, and what books he is to set to work 
upon! He will find this little volume invaluable And not only are courses of study prescribed, 
but the reader is instructed as to the manner in which work must be done in order really to ‘ get it up* 
in the Oxford sense of the word.”’—Christian Remembrancer. 


Just published, 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
A NEW CATENA ON ST.PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
A PRACTICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 


+ ++ + 
The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians : 
In which are exhibited the Results of the most Learned 
Theological Criticisms, from the Age of the Early 
Fathers down to the present time. 
Eprrep BY THE LATE Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary-Church, Devon, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 





COTTON’S FASTI ECCLESIZ HIBERNICZ, 


Just published, 8vo., boards, price 10s. 6d. 
ASTI ECCLESLEZ HIBERNICA, Vol. V. Containing IntvstRatrons, 


Corrections, and ApprTions, with THree CompLete INDEXES ‘to the entire work. 
By HENRY COTTON, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel, &c. 

*,* Vols. I. to IV. may still be had, price £2 2s.; also Parts I. to IV., containing all 
the Dioceses of the Province of Munster, price 1s. 6d. each Part. 


N.B. Only 250 copies printed. 
Dublin: Hopags, SmitH, and Co., Grafton-street, Booksellers to the University. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
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WORKS ON 


Che History of England, 


Printed at the University Press, Oxford. 
CrarEnpon’s History of the Rebellion, 7 vols. med. 8vo., £2 10s. 
Crarenpon’s Life, and Continuation of his History, 3 vols. 8vo., 16s. 6d. 
Canrre’s Life of James Duke of Ormond, 6 vols. 8vo., £2 6s. 
May’s History of the Long Parliament, 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Sprice’s Anglia Rediviva. 4 new edition, 8vo., 6s. 
Wurre1ocxe, Memorials of English Affairs 1625—1660, 4 vols. 8vo., £1 10s. 
Burnet’s (Bp.) Hist. of His Own Time, 6 vols. 8vo., £2 10s. 
Burnet’s (Bp.) Reign of James the Second, 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
Burner's (Bp.) Lives of James and William dukes of Hamilton, 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Lurrrett’s (Narcissus) Diary, 1678—1714, 6 vols. 8vo., £3 3s. 
Rateeu’s (Sir Walter) Works, 8 vols. 8vo., £2 12s. 


Bibliographical Works. 
Exzert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, 4 vols. 8vo., £1 10s. 
Dow1ine (J. G.), Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum, 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Corron’s Rhemes and Doway, 8vo., 9s. 
Corron’s List of Editions of the Bible, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Corron’s Typographical Gazetteer, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London ; 
and E. Garpner, 7, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in square 16mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth lettered ; 
Also the separate Plays, 6d. each Play, limp cloth ; 
And in royal 16mo., with large margin, writing paper, price 8s., cleth lettered, 


SOFHOCLIS TRAGCEDLZ SUPERSTITES ex recensione G. Dindorfii. 


Just published, in Eight Parts, feap. 8vo., price 20s., limp cloth; 
Or in Two Volumes, 21s., cloth lettered; 
Also the separate Plays, 2s. 6d. each Play, limp cloth, 
COPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLZ SUPERSTITES et Perditarum Fragmenta 


ex recensione et cum Commentariis G. Dindorfii. Editio Tertia. 


Oxonii: E Typographeo Academico. Sold by J. H. PARKER, Oxford, and 377, Strand; 
London ; and J. Garpner, 7, Paternoster-row. 





Recently issued, in royal 4to., with numerous Plates, price £3 3s. 
ISTORICAL NOTICES of the PARISHES of SWYNCOMBE and 
EWELME, in the County of Oxford. By the Hon. and Rev. HENRY ALFRED 
NAPIER, M.A., Rector of Swyncombe. 

Of this important and valuable contribution to parochial and county history, only 175 
copies were printed, and but few of these now remain for sale. Early application is there- 
fore necessary by any parties who may wish to possess copies of this highly embellished and 
highly interesting volume. 

Oxford and London: J. H, and Jas, PARKER. 
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In two volumes 8vo., price £1 10s. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 


Domestic Architecture 
IN ENGLAND, 


FROM RICHARD II. TO HENRY VIII. 
(OR THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE.) 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


BY 
THE EDITOR OF “THE GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


~66- 
a 





Also in 8vo., price 218. each, 
Vor. I—FROM WILLIAM I. TO EDWARD I. 


(OR THE NORMAN AND EARLY ENGLISH STYLES.) 


Vor. 1I.—FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD II. 


(THE EDWARDIAN PERIOD, OR THE DECORATED STYLE.) 


The work complete, with 400 Engravings, and a General Index, 
4 vols. Svo., price £3 12s, 





“Nothing could be more opportune than its completion while the question of 
‘Classic’ and ‘Gothic’ is still pending with regard to the Foreign Office. What 
is the true national architecture of England, and of what is it capable? These 
volumes contain evidence which might open the eyes of Lord Palmerston himself. 
They might even do something to relieve that lower depth of denseness, which is 
represented by Mr. Tite and Mr. Coningham. 

“The whole history, as traced out by Mr. Parker, shews the absurdity of the 
vulgar notion that Gothic is in some special way an ecclesiastical style. The truth 
is that the medieval architects, like the architects of every other good period, Chris- 
tian or heathen, built their religious buildings in exactly the same style as their 
secular ones. They built both in the only style they knew of, at Ieast the only one 
they could work in—namely, the style of their own day. A church, a house, a castle, 
of the same date, are very different things in outline and proportion—that is the 
natural result of their several purposes; but in mere style, in mere architectural 
forms, they are exactly the same. No point can be more important to insist on just 
now than this, and Mr. Parker’s book comes very opportunely to set it forth at 
length. 

“Tt is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interest- 
ing and important subject.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 26, 1859. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND J. PARKER.’ 
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In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 2. 10s. 
FACSIMILE OF THE 
SKETCH-BOOK - 


WILARS DE HONECORT 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Translated and Edited, with many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘‘ REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC. 


2e+ 
+ee 





‘* The manuscript which is the subject of the present volume is a most valuable monument 
of the state of the art of delineation in the thirteenth century. The actual works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture which remain to us exhibit the finished results of those branches 
of the fine arts. This volume exemplifies the manner in which the artists carried on their 
studies. It proves that if they did not attain to perfection in representing corporeal forms, it 
was not for want of perceiving that they ought to be studied from the life, or from neglecting 
to carry out such studies, It also shews that they were not deterred by pious prejudices from 
copying the antique. 

*« Wilars de Honecort has himself recorded that his lion was from nature,—many other of 
his animals were certainly so. Several of his human figures are evident academic studies from 
living models set in attitudes for the purpose: and their anatomical details are most carefully 
worked out, as well as the artist could manage them. 

‘*One page is occupied by an unmistakeable Greek, dressed in a chlamys; another by 4 
drawing of a Roman sepulchral monument, with figures, In these examples the drapery was 
evidently the object of his admiration, for the human forms and the architecture are transformed 
into the styles that were familiar to him, after the manner of all the artists who attempted to 
delineate antiquity before the present century. 

“* The architectural drawings are especially interesting for the light they throw upon medi- 
wval practice. For example, Wilars de Honecort travels to Rheims, apparently to collect 
materials, by which to copy portions of it for his buildings of the choir of Cambray, and pre- 
serves for us the resulting drawings. I have shewn that in one instance at least, where he has 
drawn a part of Rheims erroneously, the corresponding part of Cambray was erected as he 
drew it, and not as it stood at Rheims. I have also shewn that in his drawings of Rheims 
exactness in proportion and detail are neglected, and that, with few exceptions, he drew the 
buildings as he drew the antiques, not as they existed before his eyes, but in the fashion which 
they had assumed when his drawings were made, and to which his own practice had accus- 
tomed him.” 


LONDON: J. H. ann JAS. PARKER. 
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Recently published, the Second (and concluding) Volume, the Fourteenth Century ; with 
Supplement, comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries; Two 
Vols. Medium 8vo., price £1 12s. in cloth, extra gilt tops, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 


IN EUROPE: 
From the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to 
the End of the Seventeenth Century. 
With Illustrations from cotemporary Monuments. 
By JOHN HEWITT, 


MEMBER OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


*,* The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century, 
price 18s.; or the Three Volumes complete, £2 10s. 





NOTICES. 

“ The subject of Armour and Weapons has been continued to the close of the 17th century. Monu- 
ments, manuscripts, brasses, pictures, and engravings, all afford Mr. Hewitt ready material, and 
right well has he made use of them. In support of this, we cannot do better than advise the reader 
to judge for himself, and to take the volumes into his own hands.””— Atheneum, No. 1706, p. 14. 

‘* A work which, for careful research, for interesting details, for the collocation of minute facts likely 
to prove of service to the historical student, and for the variety of its illustrations from contemporary 
monuments, will prove of permanent value, and is exhaustive of the subject on which it treats. The 
author truly says of Froissart, that he stands foremost among the chroniclers of his own and of all 
time. But if Mr. Hewitt is deeply indebted to the Chronicler, he has himself greatly enhanced the 
value of Froissart’s labour by his comprehensive illustration of Froissart’s age. His book is one in 
which Sir Walter Scott would have delighted.”— Literary Gazette, No, 2263, p. 710. 

“ We already owe to the taste and spirit of Mr. Parker many volumes not less deservedly esteemed 
for the beauty and accuracy of their illustration than for the stimulus they have given to the pursuit 
of archeological science. None probably will be more generally appreciated than the handbook under 
consideration. In none perhaps has the scientific and instructive arrangement of facts been more 
advantageously combined with an equal measure of artistic conscientiousness and perfection in the 
illustration.” — Archeological Journal, No. 49, p. 114, 

“To Mr. Hewitt the credit is due of bringing together an enormous quantity of scattered facts of 
the greatest utility to the student of Ancient Armour. His book is the cheapest and most portable 
general treatise hitherto published: it has added much to our knowledge on an abstruse and difficult 
study.” —Art Journal, No. 14, N.S8., p. 45. 

“A practical knowledge of existing examples or relics of arms and armour is not, however, the 
only merit of the work; for the earlier and obscurer periods of history call for talents of a higher 
order; consisting in an intelligent and critical appreciation of the literary records of the time, of the 
narratives of the chroniclers, the allusions of the poets, and the descriptions of distinct objects left by 
the clerks who compiled the inventories or accompts of expenditure. Mr. Hewitt proceeds step by 
step, furnishing examples or evidence of his statements throughout, and in an order which is alto- 
gether highly satisfactory. We have no hesitation in saying that this will henceforth be the standard 
authority on Arms and Armour.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine, No. 1, N.8., p. 44. 

‘* We may refer more particularly to a very beautiful volume on ‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons 
in Europe’ by Mr. Hewitt, a member of the Archeological Institute. It deals with the arms and 
armour of all the European nations, and the illustrations are drawn from a hundred different sources 
besides the actual weapons—seals, illuminations, monumental effigies, tapestries, frescoes, sculptures, 
chess-men, painted glass, and brasses.’’—Saturday Review, No. 113, p. 587. 

“Mr. Hewitt has taken up an interesting subject in an honest spirit of research. Asa collection 
of facts, the result of careful enquiry and judiciously arranged, the book before us is an extremely 
goodone. By facts, we mean allusions in the mediwval writers, pictorial representations in manu- 
scripts, and sepulchral effigies. It is a useful and therefore valuable book in every antiquarian or 
historical library.”—Jllustrated London News, No. 789, p. 286. 

‘* We have in these two handsomely-printed and beautifully illustrated volumes the completion of 
Mr. Hewitt’s ‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe,’ a work at once instructive to the antiquary, 
indispensable to the library of every archeologist, and full of interest and amusement for the general 
reader, The work exhibits in every page marks of untiring industry, and the careful reference to 
authorities gives additional value to a book which will from this time, we have no doubt, take its 
place as the standard authority on the curious and important subject to which it relates.”—2otes 
and Queries, No. 233, p. 475. 


OXFORD axpj LONDON: J, H. ann JAS, PARKER. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


ARCH-ZOLOGIA, Vols, XXVIII. to XX XVIII. Part I. 


ANGLO-SAXON PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. By J. J. CONY- 
BEARE, M.A. 8vo. London, 1826. Price 18s. 


CODEX EXONIENSIS; 4 Collection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry from a MS. 
in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, with English translation and notes. 
Edited by BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 8vo. Lond. 1842. Price £1. 


LASAMONS BRUT, or CHRONICLE OF BRITAIN; a Poertcat Semr- 
Saxon ParRaPHRAsE OF THE Brut oF Wace, Edited by SIR FREDERICK 
MADDEN, K.H. 3 vols. 8vo. 1847. Price £2 2s. 





ANCIENT DOCUMENTS. 
LIBER QUOTIDIANUS CONTRAROTULATORIS GARDEROBZ 
ANNO 28 EDWARDI PRIMI, 4to. London, 1787. Price 7s. 6d. 


ORDINANCES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 
4to. London, 1790. Price 10s. 6d. 


MAGNI ROTULI SCACCARIT NORMANNIZA. Edited by THOMAS 
STAPLETON, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840-4. Price 15s. 


CATALOGUE OF ROMAN COINS PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY 
BY THE REV. RICHARD EDWARD KERRICH, M.A., F.S.A. Price 1s. 





SoLD AT THE SOCIETY’s APARTMENTS, SOMERSET-HOUSE; AND ALSO BY 
J. H. anp Jas. PARKER, 377, Srranp. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Second Edition, 8vo., price 2s.6d., with nwmerous Woodcuts and Lithographic Plates, 


GUIDE to the ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES in the NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD of OXFORD. Part I, DEANERY of BICESTER. 


8vo0., price 6s., with numerous Woodcuts by O. JEWITT, 
OME ACCOUNT of the ABBEY CHURCH of ST. PETER and ST. PAUL, 
at DORCHESTER, OXFORDSHIRE, By the Rev. HEN. ADDINGTON, B.A., 
Vicar of Langford, Beds. Re-issue, with Additional Notes, and a short Account of the 


Restoration of the North Aisle, by the Rev. W. C. MACFARLANE, B.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Dorchester. 


Second Edition, 8vo., price 5s., with numerous Woodcuts by O. JEWITT, 


Sous REMARKS upon the CHURCH of GREAT HASELEY, OXFORD- 
SHIRE. Read at a meeting of the Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of Gothic 
Architecture, November 19, 1839, together with Extracts from Delafield’s MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, entitled ‘ Notitia Hasleiana.”’ 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
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Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Ages, 


Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 





Royal 8vo., price 8s. 6d. each Volume. 


. Tax CuronicLe or Enatanp, by Joun Cararave. Edited by the 
Rey. F. C. Hiyazston, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


. Coronicon MonasteriI DE ABrinepoN. Vols. I. and II. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Stevenson, M.A., of University College, Durham, and 
Vicar of Leighton Buzzard. 


. Lives oF Epwarp THE Conressor. I.—La Estoire de Seint Aedward 
le Rei. I1.—Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et Confessoris. 111.—Vita 
ZEduuardi Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit. Edited by 
H. R. Lvarp, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


. Monumenta Franciscana; scilicet, I—Thomas de Eccleston de Ad- 
ventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam. I1.—Adw de Marisco Epistole. 
II1.—Registrum Fratrum Minorum Londoniw. Edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Reader at tie Rolls. 


. Fasctcunr Zizantonum Maaistri Jonannis Wycuir cum Tritico. 
Ascribed to THumas Nerrer, of Watpen, Provincial of the Car- 
melite Order in England, and Confessor to Henry King the Fifth. 
Edited by the Rev. W. W. Surruey, M.A., Tutor and late Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


. Toe Burk or THE Croniciis oF Scorntanpn; or, A Metrical Version 
of the History of Hector Boece; by Win1i1am Stewart. Vols. [., 
II., and III. Edited by W. B. Turnsutt, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


. JoHANNIS CapGRavE LiBER DE ILLusTRiBuS Henricrs. Edited by 
the Rev. F. C. Hinexston, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


. Historta Monasteri 8. Avaustini Cantuartensis, by THOMAS OF 
Etmuam, formerly Monk and Treasurer of that Foundation. Edited 
by C. Harpwick, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s Hall, and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 


. Evtoeium (Historrarum sive Tremporis), Chronicon ab Orbe con- 
dito usque ad Annum Domini 1366; a Monacho quodam Malmes- 
biriensi exaratum. Vols. I. and II. Edited by F. S. Haypon, 
Esq., B.A. 


. Memortats or Kine Henry tue Seventu: Bernardi Andree Tho- 
losatis de Vita Regis Henrici Septimi Historia ; necnon alia quedam 
ad eundem Regem spectantia. Edited by J. GarrpNER, Esq. 
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Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain, &c. (continued). 





11. Memoriats or Henry tue Firrx. 1.—Vita Henrici Quinti, Roberto 
Redmanno auctore. I1.—Versus Rhythmici in laudem Regis Henrici 
Quinti. I11.—Eimhami Liber Metricus de Henrico V. Edited by 
C. A. Coiz, Esq. 


. Munrmenta GitpHattz Lonpontensis; Liber Albus, Liber Cus- 
tumarum, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhalle asservati. Vol. I., 
Liber Albus. Vol. II. (in Two Parts), Liber Custumarum. Edited 
by H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


. Curonica JoHannis DE OxeneEpES. Edited by Sir H. Exzis, K.H. 


. A Cotzection oF PoxiticaL PoEMS FROM THE ACCESSION OF Epwarp 
III. ro rH Reten or Henry VIII. Vol. I. Edited by T. Wricur, 
Esq., M.A. 


. The “ Opus Tertium” and “ Opus Minus” of Roger Bacon. Edited 
by the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, 
King’s College, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


. BartHoLtomzr DE Corton, Monacut Norwicensis, Historia AN- 
GLICANA (A.D. 449—1298.) Edited by H. R. Luann, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


. The Brut y Tywysoaion, or, The Chronicle of the Princes of Wales. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W1xi1aMs aB ITHEL. 


. A Cottzction oF Royat anDd Historica, LETTERS DURING THE 
Rzien or Henry 1V. Vol. 1. Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hinezsron, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


. Tue Repressor OF OVER MUCH BLAMING OF THE CLERGY. By Rzct- 
NALD PxEcocK, sometime Bishop of Chichester. Vols. I. and II. 
Edited by C. Basrneron, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


. THe ANNALES CaMBRIZ. Edited by the Rev. J. W1r114Ms as IruEt. 


. Tue Works or Grratpus CamBrensis. Vol. I. Edited by the Rev. 
J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


In the Press. 


Ricarpi DE Crrencestria Specutum Histor1aLe pE Gestis Reavum 
ANGLIZ. (a4.D. 447—1066.) Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tue Ane@io-Saxon-Curonicizs. Edited by B. Tuorrsz, Esq. 


Lg Livers Dr Rets pz Brirranie. Edited by J. Guover, M.A., Chaplain 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


REcvEIL DES CRONIQUES ET ANCHIENNES IstToRgIEs DE LA Grant Bre- 


TAIGNE A PRESENT NOMME ENGLETERRE, par JEHAN DE WAURIN. 
Edited by W. Harpy, Esq. 


Tae Waks or THE Danes In IRELAND: written in the Irish language. 
Edited by the Rey. Dr. Topp, Librarian of the University of Dublin. 
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A Coturorion oF Porrr1caAL PoEMS FROM THE ACCESSION OF EpWARD 
III. ro rH Reien oF Henny VIII. Vol. II. Edited by T. Wrieurt, 
Esq., M.A. 


Onie1naL Lerrers AND PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE History or Ene- 
LAND Durine THE FirrzentH Century. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Srzvenson, M.A., of University College, Durham, and Vicar of 
Leighton Buzzard. 


A CoLtEction oF SaGas AND OTHER Histortcat Doouments relating to 
the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen on the British Isles. 
Edited by Groner W. Dasent, Esq., D.C.L., Oxon. 


A CottEctTIon oF RoyaL AND Historicat LETTERS DURING THE REIGN 
oF Heyry IV. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hrnexsron, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Lzerrers AND Papers oF THE Retens oF Ricwarp III. anp Henry VII. 
Edited by James Garrpyer, Esq. 


Munrmenta GILpHALLZ Lonponrensts; Liber Albus, Liber Custuma- 
rum, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhalle asservati. Vol. III. Trans- 
lations from the Anglo-Norman portions of the Liber Albus; Ap- 
pendix ; Glossaries; and Index. Radited by H. T. Riley,Esq., M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Evtocium (HistortaruM sive Temports), Chronicon ab Orbe condito 
usque ad Annum Domini 1366; a Monacho quodam Malmesbiriensi 
exaratum. Vol. III. Edited by F. S. Haypon, Esq., B.A. 


LgTTERS AND TREATISES OF BisHop GrossETETE, illustrative of the Social 
Condition of his Time. Edited by the Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tue Works or Grratpus CamBrensis. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, 
London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


DescrtptivE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO THE EARLY 
History oF Great Britain. Edited by T. Durrus Harpy, Esq. 
In Progress. 


Historra Minor Martuar Paris. Edited by Sir F. Mapprn, K.H., 
Chief of the MS. Department of the British Museum. 


Curonicon ABBATIZ EvVESHAMENSIS, AucTORIBUS DomINtco PRIoRE 
EvEsHAMIAZ ET THOMA DE MARLEBERGE ABBATE, A FUNDATIONE 
AD ANNUM 1213, UNA CUM CoNTINUATIONE aD ANNUM 1418. 
Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


A Rott or THE IrntsH Prrvy Councit oF THE 16TH YEAR OF THE REIGN 
oF Ricuarp II. Edited by the Rev. James Gravzs. 


PotyoHronIcoN Ranutpuit HiepEnt, with Trevisa’s Translation. Edited 
by C. Basryerton, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


January, 1861. 
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Books recently printed at the Oxford University Press. 


And Sold by Jonn Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London ; 
and E. Garpner, 7, Paternoster Row, London. 








In 8vo., cloth, 10s. 
j= BISHOP OF EPHESUS, THE THIRD PART OF THE ECCLE. 
SIASTICAL HISTORY OF. Now first translated from the original Syriac. By R. Paynz Smtrs, M.A. 
In 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLATO.—PHILEBUS, with a revised Text and English Notes. By Epwazp 
Posts, M.A. 
In 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LIBRI PSALMORUM Versio Antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana, 


adserv. una cum Versione Metrica aliisque Monumentis pervetustis nunc primum descripsit et edidit 
Franciscus Micukt, Phil. Doct. 


In 4to., cloth, 14s. 
CATALOGUS CODICUM MSS. THOM TANNERI, 8.T.P., Ep. Asaph. 


complectens. Confecit A. Hackman, A.M. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., price 14s., cloth, 


A COMMENTARY upon the GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By 
S. Cyriz, Patriarch of Alexandria, now first translated from an Ancient Syriac Version. By R. 
Payne Situ, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. 


In 8 vols, 8vo., cloth, £1 11s. 6d., 
INETT’S CHURCH HISTORY. Origines Anglicane; or, a History of 


the English Church, from the Conversion of the English Saxons till the death of King John. By 
Joun Inert, D.D., Precentor and Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. A New Edition, by the Rev. Joun 
Grirritus, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 


In Small 4to., cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM. An attempt to Exhibit the 


Course of Episcopal § ion in England, from the Records and Chronicles of the Church. By 
Wit.1aM Strusss, M,A., Vicar of Navestock, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 





In 8vo., price 10s. 6d., in cloth, 
The TWO BOOKS of HOMILIES, appointed to be read in Churches. A 


New Edition. The Texts and Marginal References revised and corrected by a Collation of the Earliest 
Editions ; with various Readings, Notes, a Preface, and a Catalogue of Editions to the Year 1700. By 
the Rev. Joun Grirrirus, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 


In 8vo., Second Edition, cloth, 13s. 6d., 
WILLIAMS’ SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. A Practical Grammar of the 


Sanskrit Language, arranged with Reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the Use of 
English Students. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. 


In 2 vols., 8vo., price £1 in sheets; £1 1s. in cloth, 


THE ANCIENT CORNISH DRAMA. Edited and Translated by 


EDWIN NORRIS, Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 


In 8vo., price 2s. 6d., sewed, 


SKETCH OF CORNISH GRAMMAR. By Epwi Norais, S.R.A.S. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PARSONAGE AT HORTON. 

Mr. Ursan,—I read with some interest 
a description of the old parsonage at Hor- 
ton, Gloucester *, having visited the build- 
ing myself on two occasions lately. There 
is one rather singular circumstance con- 
nected with this house which appears to 
have escaped Mr. Parker’s notice; and as 
the information was given to me on the 
spot by a very good authority, I have 
every reason to believe in its correctness. 

My informant stated that in one part 
of the building, now bricked up, which is 
there called the “ priest’s room,” is a large 
collection of Latin books, long since dis- 
carded as lumber, and now in a sad state 
of decay. Of course I could learn nothing 
definite as to the dates or subject-matter 
of this singular library, but probably some 
of your antiquarian readers, having time 
and opportunity, may think it worth while 
to inquire into the truth of this state- 
ment. 

I may add that this house was in the 
occupation of a Catholic family at the 
beginning of the present century; and 
that the fittings in the chapel, now used 
as a schoolroom, are, in my opinion, of that 
period, or a little earlier.—I am, &ec. 

Dunstable, Jan. 3. G. M. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS 
URBAN. 

Mr. UrBAN,—It is stated on the cover 
of the GENTLEMAN’sS MaGazinE that Cave 
was the founder of it, but is he really en- 
titled to be so designated ? 

I am informed by a gentleman to whom 
I applied for information upon the subject 
that the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazINE was 
commenced in January, 1731, and was 
called “‘The Gentleman’s Magazine; or, 
Trader’s Monthly Intelligencer.” 

“London: Printed for the Author, and 
sold by A. Dodd, without Temple Bar, 
and A. Smith, at the Royal Exchange, 
MDCOxxXI, Price Sixpence.” 

Thus it appears until the number for 
June, 1731, when it is 

“London: Printed for the Author, and 
sold by the Booksellers of London and 
Westminster, mpccxxx1. Price Sixpence.” 





® Gent, Mac., Oct, 1860, p. 353. 


And with the July number there is 
another change :— 

“London: Printed for R. Newton, at 
St. John’s Gate, and sold by the, Book- 
sellers, MDCCXXXI. Price Sixpence.” 

With the September number appears 
the cut of St. John’s Gate, and the style 
is changed :— 

“The Gentleman’s 
Monthly Intelligencer. 

“QLondon: Prin‘ed for R. Newton, at 
St. John’s Gate, 1731.” 

Now from the above I cannot infer 
that Cave had anything whatever to do 
with the early numbers of the GrNTLE- 
MAN’s MaGazinz, to the time of, and 
after, the removal of the publication to 
St. John’s Gate, although you doubtless 
possess ample evidence to substantiate the 
statement that he was the founder; you 
will therefore greatly oblige me by eom- 
municating a statement of such evidence, 
which I dare say will prove interesting 
to others of your readers as well as to 
myself. 

Perhaps an historical account of the 
GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE would prove an 
interesting and acceptable paper to very 
many of your readers, who like myself are 
not, I presume, well versed in the early 
career of your aged pericdical.—I am, &. 

J. GODBFROY. 


Magazine; or, 


Church End House, 

Little Hadham, Herts., 
Jan. 11, 1861. 

[Our correspondent has been misled by 
some of the many piracies or imitations of 
Cave’s successful pamphlet that attempted 
to intercept the fruits of his labours. They 
are noticed in THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Sytvanus URBAN, given in our Magazine 
for 1856, but with which Mr. GopEFROY 
appears to be unacquainted. ] 


COIN OF ARCADIUS, 

Mr. Ursan,—Will you oblige by 
stating in your next the probable legend 
of a copper coin of Arcadius of Constan- 
tinople, and the comparative rarity and 
value of such a coin ?—I am, &c., 

Jan. 15, 1861. A READER. 

[The information required may be found 
in many common numismatic works. Pro- 
bably “ Humphrey’s Coin Collector’s Ma- 
nual,” (2 vols., small 8yo., Bohn,) would 


answer the purpose. ] 
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MEDIEVAL TILES AND PAVEMENTS :®., 


Among all the revivals of medieval art which have taken place of late 
years, perhaps none is more striking than that of paving tiles, with or 
without encaustic patterns; and this is the more striking, inasmuch as no 
branch of art had been more entirely neglected. We now have the most 
eminent architects of the day giving patterns ‘to the manufacturers for 
paving tiles, and two eminent French antiquaries have undertaken to write 
their history. The work of M. Daniel Ramée was begun on too magnificent 
a scale, and we fear has been stopped; that of M. Emile Amé is on a more 
moderate plan and is completed, and although one half of the volume is 
occupied by the pavements found in one Department only, that is a very im- 
portant one—the Yonne, a part of the ancient duchy of Burgundy; and 
the first half of the volume, or the Introduction, takes a comprehensive 
view of the whole subject. The coloured lithographic plates are beauti- 
fully executed, and the woodcuts, of which we are enabled by the kindness 
of the publisher to give some specimens, are all that could be desired. 

The earliest ornamental pavements were undoubtedly mosaics, which 
were in use from a very early period in the East, were continued by the 
Greeks and Romans, and can hardly be said to have gone out of use before 
the twelfth century ; indeed, in Rome and some other parts of Italy they can 
hardly be said to have been ever discontinued, and the mosaicists of Rome 
at the present day are as skilful as they ever were. The Roman mosaics, 
or tesselated pavements, executed in England in the thirteenth century 
appear to have been the work of a band of Roman mosaicists brought over 





* “Les Carrelages Emaillées du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance précédés de 
Histoire des Anciens Pavages: Mosaiques Labyrinthes, dalles Incrustées. Par 
M. Emile Amé, Architecte, &., &c.” 4to., 210 pp. and 90 Coloured Plates. (Paris: 
Morel, 1859, price 37.) 

“Specimens of Geometrical Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Pavements manufactured by 
Maw and Co., of Benthall, near Broseley, Shropshire; from Patterns Designed and 
Arranged by Messrs. George Goldie, M. Digby Wyatt, and H. B. Gurling, Members of 
the Institute of British Architects.” 4to., 14 Coloured Plates. (London. 1859.) 

Gent. Maa. Voz, CCX. Q 
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by Henry III. to ornament the shrine of the Confessor at Westminster, 
and afterwards employed at Ripon and Fountain’s Abbey. 

But as mosaics were applied to walls quite as much as to pavements, 
and can hardly be called medieval, they may be considered as a distinct 
subject, which we pass over for the present. 

The next class of pavements, according to M. Amé, are the labyrinths, 
formerly very common in the French churches, but which do not appear to 
have been used in England, or very rarely. They were formed of various 
materials, sometimes of mosaics, of which there is said to be an example at 
Orléans-ville (?), in Algeria, as early as a.p. 828; this is small and sym- 
bolical only. Others were made of stones of different colours, as white 
and blue, as the celebrated one in the cathedral of Chartres; this is about 
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Labyrinth in the Cathedral of Chartres, o. 1250. 


forty feet across, and was actually used by the penitents following the pro- 
cession of Calvary, just as in the procession path Chemin de la Croix 
with its stations, at the present day; and in like manner special prayers 
were provided, and indulgences granted for a due performance of this pil- 
grimage, as it was called; the white stones were inscribed with verses from 
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the Psalm Miserere. At St. Quentin the labyrinth is formed in the 
same manner, but it is octagonal; at Amiens it was also octagonal, and 
had a brass plate in the centre, and figures of Bishop Evrard and of the three 
architects who had directed the works of the cathedral, with an inscription 
giving the date of 1288. At Sens it was circular and incised, the incised 
lines being filled with lead; it was thirty feet across, and it took the faithful 
an hour to follow the circuit. At Rheims it was polygonal, formed of 
blue and white stone, and also had figures of the architects. At St. Omer it 
was square, the only one known of that form, and was composed of square 
tiles white and blue, of which 2,401 were required. That of Poitiers was 





Labyrinth in the Cathedral of Poitiers. 


of a kind of oval form ; it was destroyed in the last century, but the architect 
made a drawing of it on the wall in incised lines. In the chapter-house 
of Bayeux is one formed of tiles, red, black, and encaustic, with patterns of 
brown and yellow; the lines of separation are formed entirely of small 
black tiles. Small labyrinths, formed each on a single tile, were also used, 
as in the Abbey of Toussaints, at Chalons-sur-Marne. Small labyrinths 
incised on slabs of marble were also used in Italy, both in pavements and 
on the walls, as in the porch of the cathedral of Lucca. 

The next class of pavement which M. Amé enumerates is that of the 
incised slabs for tombs, which are common in France, but rare in England 
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where brasses were commonly used in their place. With these he classes 
also the pavements of white marble with patterns cut out and filled up with 
coloured mastic, classing them all as “ encrusted pavements.” These are 
frequently met with in France, and, Italy, and Germany, but they are rare 
<7-syy in England: they occur at Canter- 
bury in the pavement round Becket’s 

shrine; and in the Trinity Chapel 

and the Corona there are several 

curious varieties of pavements of the 

twelfth century. In Rome figures 

of a knight on horseback, with his 

shield and his surcoat emblazoned 

in this manner, are not uncommon. 

There are some. fine examples in 

Pavement in Canterbury Cathedral the church of St. Sabina. In France 
those at St. Omer are perhaps the finest. The signs of the zodiac or of 
the different months are a favourite subject in this kind of pavement. 

The pavements formed of encaustic tiles did not come into use until the 
end of the twelfth century, and although there appears to be no natural 
or necessary connection between this kind of pavement and the Gothic 
style, yet as a matter of fact they came in together and they went out 
together. There are three kinds of encaustic tiles. The first and most 
common is that in which the pattern is stamped in and filled up level with 
a different coloured clay, and varnished over with a transparent varnish. 
The second in which the pattern is made in the same manner, but 
not varnished: sometimes it is not filled up, but left as stamped 
with the pattern in low relief of the same colour, and these are also 
varnished with a transparent varnish. This is a very late variety, in 
use in some parts of the country, especially in Devonshire, down to the 
last century, and hardly belongs to the class of medieval tiles at all. 
The third is made like china or articles of Faience, with an opaque 
coloured varnish laid on as paint, entirely concealing the colour and nature 
of the material. This variety came into use in the sixteenth century, and 
gradually superseded the old sort of encaustic tiles. Tiles of this descrip- 
tion are common in Elizabethan houses, and were succeeded by the 
** Dutch tiles,” which continued in common use in the early part of the 
present century. 

Long before the encaustic tiles of the Middle Ages came into use, plain 
flat bricks or tiles after the Roman fashion had been made, and were 
probably used for paving as well as other purposes at all periods. 

A curious example of a tile with an inscription stamped in it and filled 
up blank with a green varnish over it, made in the usual manner with 
lead, was found at Sens, supposed to be of the ninth century. But any 
specimens earlier than the twelfth century are rare. It is remarkable that 
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the monk Theophilus does not mention this art among those for which he 
gives directions for the manufacture, which is almost a proof that it was 
not in general use in his day. The earliest pavements in the twelfth cen- 
tury are formed of plain easy patterns, either square or geometrical, 
Some good examples of tile pavement of this description remain in the 
abbey church of Pontigny, near Auxerre, well known to English readers 
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Tile Paving in the Abbey Church of Pontigny, c. 1200. 


as one of the places of refuge of St. Thomas of Canterbury during his 
exile. The patterns are in yellow, red, dark green, and black; others 
have merely the patterns traced upon them in incised lines, and are said 
with great probability to represent the patterns of the stained glass 
windows. 

In the thirteenth century it was not uncommon to form tombs of tiles, 
and with inscriptions formed in the same material. These and the incised 
slabs of stone or marble occupied the same place in France as the brasses 
did in England. At Jumiéges in Normandy there was a series of the 
tombs of the abbots formed of tiles, careful drawings of which have been 
preserved in the celebrated collection of Gagniéres, but few of these tombs 
escaped the violence of the Revolution. In the fourteenth century they 
continued to be used in the same manner, and with little variation of pat- 
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tern, excepting that heraldic tiles were more commonly introduced: rose 
patterns similar to rose windows are frequent ; large patterns requiring 
eight tiles to form one pattern are common. Of single tiles a great variety 
of patterns were used: a fleur-de-lis; foliage ; a bird pecking leaves or 
the arum (?); the spread-eagle; a huntsman blowing a horn ; the “‘ Agnus 
Dei;” several curious animals, and various other patterns, are found of 
this period. 

In the fifteenth century the patterns of tiles shew the same falling-off as 
the architecture ; the spirit and vigour of the drawing of the thirteenth, 
which had been somewhat softened in the fourteenth, is now entirely lost, 
and the drawing has become tame and spiritless in comparison. But 
heraldry, inscriptions, and hunting scenes are still common, distinguished 
from the earlier examples by the difference in the style of drawing and the 
costumes. The general arrangement or plan of the pavement as a whole is 
still but imperfectly understood, in consequence of the few examples re- 
maining perfect in this country. In France they are more numerous, and 
the character of each century may there be made out. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the usual arrangement is in large squares, divided by wide borders, the 
tiles within each square placed diamond-wise, forming a sort of diaper- 
pattern, as at St. Quentin and St. Denis, and the style of pattern we have 
already given from Pontigny. 

Sometimes the border tiles are so arranged as to form smaller square or 
lozenge patterns, and the single tiles within these squares are sometimes 
alternate, like a chess-board ; in other instances in stars and in zigzags, as at 
St. Denis. In the church of St. Pierre-sur-Dives in Calvados is a fine pave- 


Tile Paving in the Lady-chapel of St. Denis, near Paris, Twelfth Century. 


ment of tiles covering the whole floor of the chancel, with a large circle in 
the centre in nine concentric rings of different patterns, and round the 
outside of the circle square patterns. This is of the end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and contains a great variety of single 
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tiles, each concentric ring being of a different pattern, one consisting 
entirely of lions rampant, another of spread-eagles, another of fleurs-de-lis, 
and so on. 

Another very remarkable pavement of the thirteenth century remains in 
the church of Vivoin, in the department of Sarthe. The centre of this is a 
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Tile Paving in the Church of Vivoin, in the Department of Sarthe, c. 1220. 


large star, evidently in imitation of a rose window of early character. It is 
formed entirely of small lozenge-shaped tiles of different colours, and is 
about eight feet in diameter. 

In the ruins of the magnificent Castle of Coucy there are considerable re- 
mains of the tile pavements of different apartments, and although none of 
them remain perfect in their original places, there are sufficient to make 
out what the arrangement has been. One of these is a fine circular pave- 
ment with a crown in the centre, formed of fleur-de-lis, and two rows of 
dragons round it, separated by plain border tiles. 

In the ancient treasury of the cathedral of Amiens, which was destroyed 
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in 1851, the upper chamber had the original tile-pavement of the fifteenth 
century, of which a drawing has fortunately been preserved: it will be 
observed that it is arranged in diamond-shaped patterns, separated by 
borders of plain tiles; the portions left white on the plan are red and 
yellow tiles of the usual patterns of the period. A very similar pavement 
remains perfect in the upper chamber of the treasury, or bursar’s tower, at 
New College, Oxford, probably of rather earlier date than this at, Amiens. 
It is not necessary to repeat here the examples described and represented 
in the “ Glossary of Architecture,” pp. 462 to 475, and Plates 198 to 209, 
as that work is in the hands of all our readers, and our space bids us be 
content with referring to it for further information on this interesting 
subject. 

We cannot attempt to decide between the different modern manufac- 
turers of tiles; it appears to us that all have merit and deserve encou- 
ragement: some have greater excellence in one way, others in a different 
way. We have already mentioned the book of specimens issued by Messrs. 
Maw and Co., who appear to have worked from the designs of some of the 
most eminent architects of the day: we should hardly have thought that 
an architect’s designs were required for so simple an art, when hundreds of 
old patterns exist, and can easily be traced. Since we began writing we 
have received coloured plates of seventy-five patterns of tile pavements 
manufactured by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, and Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
if we are not mistaken, many of these are exact fac-similes of old tiles, but 
the manner in which they are made is evidently superior to that of the old 
manufacturers ; they are as solid and as hard as the hardest stone, and 
equally durable. There are several other manufacturers in the field: 
Messrs. Chamberlain of Worcester have issued some very good patterns, 
bat their fabric appears less hard and more highly glazed, more like 
crockery-ware. Mr. Grimsley of Oxford is, we believe, also a successful 
manufacturer of tiles, as well as of ¢erra-cotta headstones for graves, if that 
is not a misnomer; some of the patterns we have seen of his manufacture 
have been very good. The only objection that we have to the use of ¢erra- 
cotta for such a purpose is the liability to have the same pattern too fre- 
quently repeated in the same churchyard; but this might be avoided with 
proper care, and where economy is an object, terra-cotia cast in a mould 
is much cheaper than carved stone, and equally durable ¥f properly burnt. 

We are favoured by Messrs. Minton and Co. and Messrs. Maw and Co. 
with specimen pages of their tiles, by which our readers will be able to see 
the perfection to which they are brought. There are also manufactories 
for them now established in Paris, one of which is under the direction of 


M. Didron, the well-known antiquary, and editor of the Annales Arche- 
ologiques. 


Gant. Mag. Vou. CCX. 








THE HISTORY OF BLYTH®. 


Ir is cheering to us in these days to meet with a new production of 
judicious and well-wrought topography; for this is a branch of our 
antiquarian literature which has latterly been in a stagnant and unfruitful 
state,—not, as we are of opinion, from any want of appreciation, or defect in 
the public taste, but in no slight degree from the very abundance of materials 
which now present themselves to the topographical historian, embarrassing 
his choice and occupying much time in their arrangement and analysis, so 
that the compilation of works on the plan of former days is too laborious 
and too costly to be readily accomplished». Such we believe to be the 
real cause of the present dearth of topographical works, and not any dis- 
taste of topography; for the memoirs contained in the Transactions of the 
County Societies must have greatly tended to popularise the study, and, 
together with some excellent articles on our counties that have recently 
appeared in the quarterly reviews, must have materially added to the 
number of those who relish the details of topographical literature, and 
would consequently welcome more comprehensive works with interest 
and satisfaction. 

Nottinghamshire is. among those counties which have been most neg- 
lected. A small folio upon its history was published so long since as the 
year 1677 by Dr. Thoroton, a physician in the county; but, in the words 
of the writer before us, “‘ he has left us a history of dry bones, historiam 
jejunam et exilem, consisting for the most part of mere extracts from 
Domesday, and other early public documents, strung together in the 
most dry, repulsive, and unintelligible manner.” 

But the contiguous districts of South Yorkshire have had a modern 
historian of a totally different character in Mr. Hunter, whose works are 
those of a master in the art of topography. With such a model before 
him, and with another presented by his late erudite brother the historian 
of North Durham, Mr. Raine has approached his task with a due appre- 
ciation of its requirements, and a just estimate of the relative importance 
of its various parts; and when we add that it has occupied his attention 
for a considerable portion of the six-and-twenty years that he has held the 
vicarage of Blyth, and that he has been liberally supplied with information 





* “The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Blyth, in the Counties of Notting- 
ham and York. By the Rev. John Raine, M.A., Vicar of Blyth.” Ato. 

> The Rev. Mr. Eyton’s History of Shropshire is the only county history, so far 
as we are aware, that is now in progress, and it is limited to so early an era, that it is 
rather the history of ancient than modern Salop. We are happy, however, to announce 
that a third edition of Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire has been recently put to 
press; it will be printed in folio, like its predecessors. 
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from the land-owners and other reliable sources, we have only further to 
remark that all these advantages have been applied at once with industry 
and with judgment, and that the entire composition is characterised by 
a lucid arrangement, by generous sentiments, and by an agreeable variety 
of material. 

The ancient parish of Blyth extended over an area of more than 15,000 
’ acres, now containing a total population of about 4,000; more than a fourth 
of whom belong to the town of Bawtry, which, together with the township 
of Austerfield, has been recently erected into a separate parish. The great 
tithes belong to Trinity College, Cambridge, which derives from Blyth an 
income of nearly 3,000. per annum; and the Master and Fellows are the 
patrons of the vicarages of Blyth and Bawtry. This property has originated 
from the monastic arrangements of former ages, for there was a Benedictine 
priory at Blyth, a cell to the abbey of St. Katharine at Rouen, and the 
rectory was impropriated to that priory, and from thence transferred to 
Trinity College. 

The history of Blyth priory is, of course, a principal and interesting 
feature of Mr. Raine’s volume. Its church remains in part, for it was 
parochial as well as conventual; but its choir and eastern portions have 
been destroyed and encroached upon by the post-Reformation owners of the 
abbey-house. The sepulchral monuments that once adorned the church 
were ruthlessly destroyed :—* Till within the last few years the western 
bay of the north aisle was walled off from the church, and coals deposited 
in it. On removing this wall we found it contained fragments of figures of 
knights in elaborately wrought chain armour, and of ecclesiastics in deli- 
cately carved drapery.” At present nothing remains but a few sculptured 
coffin-lids, and those mostly in fragments. A chartulary preserved in the 
Harleian collection furnishes ample materials for the history of the priory ; 
and it is a fountain of information which was neglected by the editors of 
the new edition of the Monasticon, who contented themselves with reprint- 
ing from Dugdale some charters derived from another source, “ with 
omissions and errors which might have been prevented by reference to the 
chartulary in the British Museum.” 

Mr. Raine has only to step beyond the boundary of his parish to intro- 
duce into his pages the castle of Tickhill, a fortress whose history is 
intimately connected with the other branches of his subject, for it appears 
in several ancient records under the name of the castle of Blyth. It was 
erected by Roger de Builli, one of the comrades of the Conqueror, and his 
kinsman in connection with Roger de Montgomery, the first Norman Earl 
of Shrewsbury. It was from Builli, near Rouen, that this Norman came, and 
it was on a Rouen abbey, as we have already noticed, that Roger made the 
priory of Blyth dependent. His castle was in fair condition in Leland’s time, 
well ditched and walled, with a circular dungeon, or keep; but was demolished 
in 1645, after having been held by Major Monckton for Charles the First. 
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Tickhill was the head of an extensive honour, which contained sixty 
knight’s fees ; one of those four honours—those of Richmond, Pontefract, 
Conisborough, and Tickhill—which spanned this part of England from the 
Trent to the Tees. From the enumeration of the manors of Roger de 
Builli, it appears that he possessed a considerable portion of North Notting- 
hamshire, with large estates in the contiguous parts of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire. His inheritance was disputed at an early period between the 
Lords Vipount and the Earls of Eu; but their rival claims were frequently 
assumed by the Crown into its own hands, and for some centuries Tickhill 
may be regarded as a royal castle. A chapel was founded within its walls 
by Alianor the queen of Henry II.; it was besieged by Richard I. when 
in the hands of his brother John, the besieging general being Hugh Pudsey, 
who combined the characters of a warrior and Earl of Northumberland 
with that of Bishop of Durham; .and in the reign of Edward II. it endured 
another siege during the rebellion of Thomas Earl of Lancaster. Again, 
it was garrisoned for Charles the First, and was held till the disaster of 
Marston Moor, when the Parliament ordered it to be dismantled, in com- 
pliance with the conditions of the surrender of Welbeck. 

The same locality was also famous as a favourite scene of the mimic war- 
fare of the Middle Ages. One of the five places in England licensed by 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion for public tournaments was a place between Blyth 
and Tickhill; and from that period until 1314 there are many memorials 
in record and chronicle of the neighbouring chivalry meeting in these lists, 
either with the license of the Crown, or contrary to its express prohibitions, 
or, again, of such meetings being forbidden or deferred from political con- 
siderations. Mr, Raine’s collections upon this curious subject are copious 
and interesting. 

In connexion with Ranshill, one of the manors of the parish of Blyth, 
which has belonged from the earliest times to the diocese of York, Mr. 
Raine introduces his readers to a sketch of the history of that diocese, and 
then takes them to Scrooby, once a palace of the archbishops, and the 
scene of some of the last days of the fallen Wolsey. It was there that 
a tenant named William Brewster, who had been private secretary to 
Secretary Davidson,— 

“formed a small congregation of Brownists or Separatists, among whom was William 
Bradford, a native of Austerfield, in the parish of Blyth. In 1608 these Separatists, 
now numbering in their body several hundreds, left England for Amsterdam, where 
they resided for one year. They spent the next eleven years at Leyden, and, remov- 
ing to New Plymouth in 1620, became the founders of the parent colony of New 
England, having Bradford for their Governor and Brewster as the Elder of their con- 
gregation. And hence it is that educated and accomplished men from America are 


perpetually visiting with feelings of deep filial affection and veneration the villages of 
Austerfield and Scrooby, from which sprang the first founders of their country.” 


Besides the family of Roger de Builli, the great Norman tenant in capite 
of this district, Mr. Raine has occasion to notice those of Lizours, Vipount, 
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Cressy (who entertained Edward I. at their manor of Hodsack in the parish 
of Blyth), Moles, Mowbray, and Talbot ; and in more modern times those of 
Markham, Lister, Milnes, and Walker (the ironfounders of Masborough), 
with many others. He gives tabular pedigrees of Clifton, Cressy, Monck- 
ton, Mellish, Saunderson, Shuttleworth, and Vane of Bilby. 

The eminent men with whose biographies Mr. Raine has varied his 
topographical and genealogical details are,—Philip of Olcotes, sheriff of 
Northumberland, seneschal of Poictou and Gascony, and a justice itinerant 
in the reign of Henry III.; Roger de Mowbray, the founder of Byland 
Abbey ; Robert Saunderson, Bishop of Lincoln, the Oxford Divinity Pro- 
fessor expelled by the Presbyterians; John Cromwell, the Nonconformist 
minister of Clayworth; and the Rev. John Rudd, his own predecessor in 
the vicarage. 

We shall conclude this notice with the following extract, which presents 
a remarkable picture of the change which has taken place in the town of 
Blyth from the withdrawal of the traffic of the Great North Road :— 


“The town was once probably more populous than it is at the present day. It con- 
tained a street or row of houses on the green opposite to the present vicarage ; another 
leading from the church gates towards the Angel Inn; another, Briggate, leading to 
Blyth Nornay ; and one which is an invariable concomitant of all ancient towns and 
cities, namely, Finkle-street, (the street of ale or beer, a public house or inn being 
there, from the Danish word jinchal, finchle,) leading towards the present gates of 
Blyth Hall. It contained also some inns of a better class, which have disappeared ; 
several shops, which if not of the highest order were of great convenience; and various 
small freeholds, with houses quite fit for the residences of respectable yeomen, which 
have been nearly all gradually absorbed into the possessions of the proprietor of the 
Blyth estate. To a person who, like the writer of these pages, has been from earliest 
days familiarly acquainted with the finest scenery of England, from ‘ Barnard’s tower 
and Tees’s stream,’ and Rokeby and ‘Brignal banks’ and the Greta, downwards to 
Wycliffe, Ovington, and Gainford, all Midland scenery must necessarily present a some- 
what tame appearance. Still, Midland people themselves, and even more distant 
visitors, are always gratified with Blyth, embosomed as it is in rich foliage of elms, 
and ash, and sycamore ; crowned at one extremity with a venerable Church, possessing 
one of the finest towers in the country, at the other with its ancient School; with an 
excellent mansion and a river flanking its pleasure grounds ; and attesting in its better 
houses, its cleanly cottages, its fertile and highly cultivated fields, its excellent roads, 
and dry soil, the general prosperity, comfort, and contentment of its inhabitants.” 





CRANNOGES; OR, ANCIENT LAKE-DWELLINGS OF 
IRELAND *. 


In the preceding volume of this Magazine we attempted a very concise 
review of the labours of the Swiss archzologists on the pfahlbauten, or 
ancient lake-dwellings of their country. We must now turn to those 
insular remains of our own land, the Irish erannoges, between which and 
the Swiss pfahlbauten a great analogy exists. 

It has long been our wish to set this interesting and national subject in 
some degree worthily before our many readers at home and abroad. The 
difficulty, however, has always been the paucity of materials, Some twenty 
years have now elapsed since Mr. Wilde announced to the Royal Irish 
Academy the discovery of the crannoges; but the literary results, for the 
instruction of the archeological world, have hitherto been very scanty. 
Of the way in which the crannoges were constructed we have abundant 
information ; but of the very important matter which skilful observation 
must necessarily have detected in the many crannoges discovered, no 
accurate analytical accounts appear to exist for our guidance. We learn, 
indeed, from a very competent writer, that ‘‘in these crannoges, although 
we cannot tell whether their makers and original occupiers spoke Sanscrit 
or Keltic, we have presented to us demonstrative proof of their habits of 
life, skill in the arts, and domestic usages preserved for hundreds of years,” 
in what Keller not inaptly terms their ‘‘ water-towns.” Now it is exactly 
as to the invaluable reliques that convey such ‘‘ demonstrative proof” that 
we require precise information. 

In the case of the Swiss pfahlbauten, Dr. Keller carefully notes the 
particulars of each fresh discovery, and at intervals gives them to the world 
in a work of the most useful character, copious in illustrations, and en- 
riched with all the light that modern archeology and the natural sciences 
can form on the subject. Just such a work on our crannoges, embracing 
the brief papers now scattered through the catalogues, proceedings, and 
journals of societies, would be a real boon to archeology. If, as Lord 
Talbot most justly observed as far back as 1849, ‘‘a liberally-illustrated 
monograph might be written on the subject’”’ of the Dunshaughlin discovery 





* “Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” vols. i., v., vii— Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,” by W. R. Wilde; Dublin, 1857. Ibid., 2nd 
Part, 1861.—“ On Crannoges, and Remains Discovered in them,” by E. P. Shirley. 
Archeological Journal, vol. iii—‘“ Ancient Arms and Implements found at Lagore,” by 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. Archwological Journal, vol. vi. — “Irish Antiquities of 
the Saxon Period,” by F. W. Wakeman. Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iii—Pfahlbauten, 
Zweiter Bericht, von Dr. F. Keller; Ziirich, 1858.—‘‘ Observations on the Early 
Habitations of the Irish,” &c., by Digby Wyatt ; London, 1858.—“ On Lake-Dwellings 
of the Early Periods,” by W. M. Wylie, in Archaologia, vol. xxxviii. 
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alone, how much more strongly do the collective subsequent discoveries 
require to be archeologically detailed @ Ja Keller? As regards the Cata- 
logue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, it is a work the merit 
and usefulness of which cannot be too highly estimated. The very nature 
of the work, however, would not allow the details required in a text-book 
for the crannoge student. Its great value in this respect consists in com- 
pilations of the reports on crannoges by the engineers of the Board of 
Works, and reductions of their plans of the constructions of these islands, 
which we have transferred to our pages. 

The term crannoge, ‘ little wooden (or stockaded) island,’ seems to have 
raised doubts as to its precise application,—whether, in fact, the term 
denoted the pile-foundations of the islands, or the log-houses that stood 
upon them. In a recent paper, however, in the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, Mr. Mackinlay tells us that ‘in Gaelic the 
word crann signifies ‘a tree,’ ‘a stake,’ or ‘a post,’ and og or iq is ‘ young ;’ 
80 crann-oig signifies a stockade formed of young trees.” We know but 
very little of the Scottish crannoges; but so far as yet has been observed, 
the Scottish and Irish crannoges appear to consist of such small stockades 
of a circular and oval form, filled in with solid materials. Thus they form 
solid artificial islands, in contrast to the Swiss pfahlbauten, which almost 
as universally were pile-supported platforms, on which the cabins of the 
early inhabitants stood above the waters of the lakes. This absolute 
difference in construction is sufficiently remarkable; for we are strongly 
inclined to attribute all these lake-dwellings to one and the same pre- 
historic people—workers in flint and stone—which spread themselves over 
a great part of Europe, yielding in the fulness of time to succeeding races 
of more developed intellect and culture. 

The earliest crannoge discovery appears, from a recent paper of Mr. 
Mackinlay in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
to have been made by that gentleman in Dhu-Loch in Bute, in 1812, when 
its importance and proper application were at once perceived and recorded 
by Mr. Chalmers. The first published account, however, of a crannoge 
discovery is that of Dunshaughlin, in the county of Meath, which was laid 
before the Royal Irish Academy in 1840 by Mr, Wilde, who was no more 
aware of the Bute discovery than Dr. Keller was of any crannoge discovery 
whatever when he published his first pfahl/bauten work in 1855. 

The crannoge of Dunshaughlin is referred to in the Irish Annals as early 
as the ninth century; and it is remarkable enough that no examina- 
tion, either here or elsewhere, appears to have taken place till the year 
1839, and then only accidentally. We will quote Mr. Wilde's own account 
of the discovery :— 

“The Dunshaughlin crannoge differed, however, from all others since discovered in 


not being then submerged, or surrounded by water; it consisted of a circular mound 
of about 520 feet in circumference, slightly raised above the surrounding bog or 
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marshy ground, which forms a basin of about a mile and a half in circuit, and is 
bounded by elevated tillage and pasture lands. The lake in which this crannoge was 
situated has been drained within the memory of man. To the labours of the chemist 
making known the value of bones for manuring purposes, we are indebted for this 
ancient habitation being brought to light. Some labourers, when clearing the stream- 
way which surrounds a portion of it, having found several large bones, the fact 
became known to the usual collectors of such articles, who resorted there in numbers, 
and above 150 cart-loads were thus obtained. 

“The circumference of the circle was formed by upright posts of black oak, measur- 
ing from six to eight feet in height; these were mortised into beams of a similar 
material, laid flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly sixteen feet 
below the present surface. The upright posts were held together by connecting cross- 
beams, and (said to be) fastened by large iron nails; parts of a second upper tier of 
posts were likewise found resting on the lower ones. The space thus inclosed was 
divided into separate compartments by septa, or divisions, that intersected one another 
in different directions; these were also formed of oaken beams in a state of great pre- 
servation, joined together with greater accuracy than the former, and in some cases 
having their sides grooved or rabbited to admit large panels, driven down between 
them. The interiors of the chambers so formed were filled with bones and black moory 
earth, and the heap of bones was raised up, in some places, within a foot of the surface.” 


Such was the construction of this crannoge. We will now give Mr. 
Wakeman’s account of the reliques found there :-— 


“ Here, as in the other similar islands, upon digging, an enormous quantity of anti- 
quities were found intermixed with the ruins, and many tons weight of animal remains. 
Amongst the things of interest thus brought to light, we may mention bracelets of jet, 
beads of glass, amber, clay, and bone; axes very similar to the Frankish specimens 
figured in the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii.; small double-edged swords and knives, 
buckets of wood bound with ornamented hoops of bronze, pins and brooches of wood, 
bone, iron, and bronze; bowl-shaped vessels of iron and bronze, combs, shears, and 
dagger-knives exactly resembling the specimens figured in ‘ The Antiquities of Rich- 
borough, Reculver, and Lymne,’ p. 99; chains, fetter-locks, bridle-bits, saws, gouges, 
besides numerous other things. Of the larger objects, not the least curious were boats 
or canoes, formed out of a single tree, roughly hollowed. The poorer people of the 
neighbourhood soon assembled, in order to purchase the animal remains, for which 
there is a good market in Dublin. The antiquities long continued uncalled for, and 
many valuable specimens were consequently lost. Dr. Petrie was, I believe, the first 
to declare their character as invaluable illustrations of the arts and habits of an an- 
cient people. But he came only in time to stay the destruction, and very soon col- 
lectors, possessing little knowledge, appeared in the field, and the things became 
scattered over the country, so that though some hundreds of swords and spear-heads 
were found, (to say nothing of innumerable other matters,) it would be difficult to say 
where one dozen have been deposited.” 


Thus, then, so far as we can learn, the greater part of the antiquities 
found here belong to the Iron, or Saxon period. Yet it seems to us that 
with these are mixed others of a preceding age, and we must agree with 
a writer in Archeologia, that ‘this crannoge probably had its origin in 
far earlier times, and reliques of the Stone and Bronze periods might rea- 
sonably have been expected, had circumstances allowed an earlier and more 
systematic examination.” 

For a right understanding of the subject it will be necessary to give 
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further examples of crannoges, which we will do in Mr. Wilde’s own 
words :— 

“ A few months after the discovery of the Lagore (Dunshaughlin) crannoge, an island 
‘artificially formed of timber and peat’ was brought to light upon lowering the water 
in Roughan Lake, near Dungannon, ‘and numerous fragments of ancient pottery and 
bones, and a few bronze spear-heads, were discovered,’ together with a quern. It is 
said to have been the last retreat of Sir Phelim O’Neill in 1641, who held out there 
until boats were procured from Charlemont for his capture. 

“The next discovery of a similar structure was that at Lough Gur, county of Lime- 
rick, from which a vast collection of bones and a great number of antiquities have been 
from time to time obtained. 

“The following are the results of the examination of crannoges made by the 
engineers of the Board of Works :— 

“They are surrounded by stockades driven in a circle from sixty to eighty feet in 
diameter; but in some cases the enclosure is larger, and oval in shape, The stakes of 
these are generally of oak, mostly young trees, from four to nine inches broad, usually 
in a single row, but sometimes in double, and in a few instances in treble. The por- 
tions of these stakes remaining in the ground generally bear the marks of the hatchet 
by which they were felled. Several feet of these piles must have originally projected 
above the water, and were probably interlaced with horizontal branches, so as to form 
ascreen or breastwork. 

“The surface within the staked enclosure is sometimes covered over with a layer of 
round logs, cut into lengths of from four to six feet, over which was placed more or 
less stones, clay, or gravel. In some instances this platform is confined to a portion of 
the island. Besides these, pieces of oak framing, with mortices and cheeks cut in 
them, have been found within the circle of the outer work. 

“In almost every case a collection of flat stones was discovered near the centre of 
the enclosure, apparently serving as a hearth; in some instances two or three such 
hearths were discovered at different parts of the crannoge. Generally one or more 
pair of querns were found. Considerable quantities of the bones of black cattle, deer, 
and swine were also discovered upon or around the island. 

“The following illustrations, reduced from plans and sections made by the drainage 
district engineers, afford us good ideas of two descriptions of crannoges. Fig. 1 is of 
that in Ardakillin Lough, near Stokestown, county of Roscommon, constructed with 
both stones and oak piling ; and Fig. 2, one of those in Drumaleague Lake, county of 
Leitrim, the centre formed chiefly of alder timber, with the exception of the hearth- 
stones for fireplaces; the former is an irregular oval, and the latter a perfect circle. 
Fig. 1 presents a section of the island in Ardakillin Lough; the top line shews the 
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former highest water-level, the second that of the ordinary winter flood, and the third 
the ordinary summer water. The upper layer was formed of loose stones, surrounded 





> These plans are on the scale of 1 inch to 20 feet. 
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by an enclosing wall, supported in part by piling ; the lower portion shews, as far as it 
is possible on so small a scale, the original clay, peat, and stones of the island, on which 
were found, in various places, strata of ashes, bones, and logs of timber. The oak 
piling of different descriptions is shewn in section, that driven obliquely being sheet 
piling, which was continuous all round the island. 

“ Drumaleague Lough, in the vicinity of Lough Scur, county of Leitrim, was about 
a mile in length, and, when lowered thirteen feet, disclosed two crannoges ; also a canoe 
of a single piece of oak, eighteen feet long, twenty-two inches broad, square at stem 
and stern, and remarkable for having apertures for rowlocks cut into the sides. 

“ Fig. 2 is the plan of one of the islands discovered in Drumaleague Lough, and 
affords a good idea of the general arrangement of these timber structures. The outer 
paling of stakes includes a circle sixty feet in diameter, in some parts double or treble; 
‘there are clusters of stakes in other portions of the island, some of which appear to 
have been placed with regard to a particular arrangement. A, the central oblong 
portion, consists of a platform of round logs, cut in lengths of from four to six feet, 
chiefly of alder timber. B, a collection of stones with marks of fire on them. C,a 
heap of stiff clay. D, the root of a large tree, nearly buried in the peat, the surface 
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of the wood bevilled off with a hatchet so as to form a sort of table, under which a con- 
siderable quantity of bones was found, apparently those of deer and swine.’ 





“ Fig. 3 shews a section of the second crannoge in Drumualeague Lake, which was 
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seventy-two feet in diameter within the circle of oak stakes represented in the cut. 
Between these may be seen, in the section B, horizontal pieces of alder timber, laid 
upon the natural surface of the island, each log being ‘ from three to eight inches in 
diameter, all water-soaked and rotten. This stratum was three feet six inches deep. 
A, a heap of stones, with marks of fire on them; other hearths were found in different 
parts of the island. C, the lower stratum of black rotted sticks and branches of all 
sorts, lying in all directions. This stratum was examined for four feet in depth, and 
appeared to continue deeper. D D, two heaps of stones, found in the lower stratum. 
E, a large quantity of the bones of deer, swine, &c., found together about four feet 
below the surface. The circle of this island, which was tolerably regular, was formed 
by a single row of oak stakes.’ ” 


A tolerable idea of the varieties of construction of these islands will 
perhaps be obtained from the preceding examples. Up to the present 
time, at least fifty crannoges have been discovered in various counties of 
Ireland, twenty-one of them being situate in Leitrim alone. Many of these 
crannoges were discovered by the officers of the Board of Works, and Mr. 
Mulvany’s “ Report upon the Presentation of Antiquities” by the Board 
possesses considerable interest. It will be found in vol. v. of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with pfahlbauten discoveries 
cannot fail to at once perceive the strong analogy in many points existing 
between them and crannoges. The same belief in insular security seems 
to have actuated the founders of either establishment. 

The crannoge fauna are represented by the bones of oxen, of several 
varieties, swine, deer, goats, sheep, dogs, foxes, horses, and asses. No 
remains of wolves have been found, though among the canine tribe 
Mr. Wilde noticed the old Irish wolf-dog, now extinct. 

Nor have we much to say at present about the flora. Large quantities 
of hazel-nuts were met with at Dunshaughlin, and Mr. Shirley speaks of 
burnt corn found in the Monalty island, but we have no clue as to its pos- 
sible date. The oak and alder seem to have been the trees chiefly employed 
in crannoge construction. 

It is sorely to be lamented that, thus far, circumstances do not seem to 
have permitted an archeological examination of the crannoges, and a col- 
lection of their entire remains. No doubt grave difficulties stood in the 
way of such a course, or the presence of a qualified agent of the Royal 
Irish Academy, during the progress of the works of the Drainage Com- 
mission, would have rendered great service to archeology in general. 
These works appear to have revealed an extraordinary amount of antiquities 
in the lakes and rivers of Ireland ; and all who have ever been engaged in 
archeological investigations of this nature know full well how important 
it is, not merely to rescue antiquities, but to observe and record them in 
situ. With regard to the crannoges we are glad to hear from Mr. Wilde 
that “ there is still much to be expected from future explorations.” 

With the imperfect data we at present possess, it is difficult to deter- 
mine as to what period or people the original foundation of crannoges may 
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be attributed. Some are evidently inclined, from the presence of so many 
iron antiquities, to assign a more recent date than we—very presumptuously 
perhaps—are disposed to fancy correct. In Mr. Wilde’s paper of April, 
1859, to which he himself refers us for full information on this subject 
in a letter of last month to Mr, Ursan, we cannot but observe that when 
he says, “‘ we do not find any flint arrows or stone celts, and but very few 
bronze weapons, in our crannoges,” he has entirely overlooked Mr. Shirley’s 
account of the Monaghan crannoges. In this brief paper—by far the most 
archeological on the subject which has fallen into our hands—Mr. Shirley 
tells us that in the artificial island of Monalty, and in another in Lough- 
na-Glack, were found “ stone celts of the common type, a rough piece of 
flint, apparently intended for an arrow-head, and stones, with indentations 
on either side, evidently formed for slings. Of bronze weapons and orna- 
ments there are numerous specimens, viz., three bronze celts, with loops 
on the sides,” &c. A long list follows, among which are some very rare 
examples of the Bronze period. We should, too, be inclined to consider 
various disjecta membra from crannoges, enumerated in the catalogue, as 
most probably belonging to the early period. Such, too, is manifestly Dr. 
Keller’s impression, for we find him instituting a comparison of the Irish 
reliques with those of the pfahlbauten: “ Es finden sich also hier, gerade 
wie auf dem Steinberge, zu Nidau, die Producte der Stein—Bronze—und 
Eisenzeit vereinigt.” Basing our opinion, however, on the positive evidence 
adduced by Mr. Shirley, the improbability that similar evidence does not 
exist elsewhere, and the strong analogy that manifests itself between cran- 
noges and the Swiss pfahlbauten in general, we must reiterate our convic- 
tion that the Irish crannoge system dates from pre-historic times. 

In saying this we would not of course be thought to deny that many 
crannoges may have been constructed in the Bronze period, and some even 
in the succeeding one of Iron. We know, as an admitted fact, that the 
Swiss crannoge system goes back to a period of which we have no historical 
record. In the sites of these earliest dwellings not a trace of metal exists, 
though there are abundant other traces of a marvellous culture. Next 
appear such sites where bronze implements are freely found, in juxta- 
position with those of stone and bone, proving clearly the conquering 
Kelts had adopted the system and lake-dwellings of the conquered people. 
Then follow other sites, which we may assume to be of Keltic construc- 
tion, because bronze reliques are purely found there. In others an admix- 
ture of iron appears; whether any pfahlbauten purely of the Iron period 
existed in the Swiss lakes we have yet to learn. We presume the case to 
have been much the same wherever crannoges or pfahlbauten are found in 
any number. 

Judging from what we have learnt of the numerous crannoges already 
discovered, we may suppose that the many lakes of Ireland will be found teem- 
ing with them. It may, too, come to pass that remains purely pfahlbauten, 
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like the Swiss, may be discovered. We have good authority for believing 
that such did exist in Scotland till the last century, and certainly we have 
seen nothing out of Switzerland so resembling pfahlbauten construction 
as the pile-work in the plan given of the Dhu-Loch cfannoge in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, before referred to. 
It may, too, be as well to mention incidentally, that Mr. Mackinlay states 
he examined one of these piles, ‘‘ which was five inches in diameter, and the 
point seems to have been cut by a celt, or stone axe, as the cuts were 
hollow, or, as it were, conchoidal.” 

Of course the pfahlbauten construction has been far more favourable to 
the preservation of their reliques than that of crannoges. "Whatever was 
accidentally lost sank to the bottom of the lake among the piles, and the 
result was the same whenever the platforms were destroyed. Hence the 
antiquities have been safely preserved for modern investigation. But the 
solid nature of crannoges have rendered them favourite island strongholds, 
probably from their first foundation down to the seventeenth century. 
This appears abundantly confirmed by the Irish annals and public docu- 
ments. Such a continual change of occupants, with the chances of intru- 
sion to which the soil was ever liable, the constant repairs required, and, 
above all, the heightening of the stockades and the soil, necessitated in 
many cases by the remarkable rise in the waters of the lakes, must have 
been most unfavourable to the conservation of antiquities. We cannot, 
indeed, but marvel at the great numbers which appear to come to light at 
every fresh crannoge investigation. 

We must not conclude without expressing our sense of the obligation we, 
in common with all antiquaries, feel under to Mr. Wilde for the active part 
he has taken in this crannoge question. Future explorations in Irish cran- 
noges, and Mr. Robertson’s long hoped-for account of his investigation of 
those of Scotland, will no doubt throw much more light on these remark- 
able constructions. Crannoge discovery must certainly be classed among 
the most interesting and the most useful events of modern archeology. 





KENT ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY—PUBLICATION OF 
RECORDS. 


Tue second volume of Archeologia Cantiana has been but recently 
issued. It contains a number of articles, all of which we shall briefly 
notice, but is more particularly remarkable from a question that has arisen 
concerning one portion of its contents. This is a most laborious issue of 
aseries of Pedes Finiwm and Inquisitiones post Mortem relating to Kent, 
which have never before been rendered thus accessible to the antiquary, 
the genealogist, the property lawyer, and the landed proprietor, though to 
all these classes they are of extreme interest, and to the last of positive 
money value. Such being the case, it is with regret that we remark that 
exception has been taken to their publication, and ‘the series, it seems, 
will not be carried on, if the dissentients persist in their opposition. This 
Opposition, however, to our mind, is clearly founded on misapprehension 
of the nature and value of the documents in question, and we shall be 
glad if anything that we can adduce in their favour may be of service in 
setting them in their true light. 

But we must first glance at the other papers in the Society’s very hand- 
some and fully illustrated volume, which both internally and externally is 
quite equal to their former one, noticed by us some time since *. 

Major Luard describes some Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains at 
Plaxtol, one of the fruits of which was the beautiful bronze statuette of 
Minerva Victrix (figured in the volume) which excited so much attention 
at the Meeting of the Society at Rochester in August, 1859. The founda- 
tions of a Roman villa have been partially uncovered, and a cemetery has 
been found, which has yielded good store of vases, urns, and Samian ware. 

The Hon. Secretary has drawn from the Surrenden Collection Genealogi- 
cal Notices of the Northwoods. This is based on a roll devoted to the 
biographical and genealogical records of that ancient Kentish family, 
and, as Mr, Larking justly observes, the fact of such a record bearing, as 
this does, the date of the fourteenth century, is of rare occurrence. He 
has done his document ample justice in the way of illustration, furnishing 
a fac-simile of a grant to the Priory of Combwell and a variety of seals from 
the Thurnham muniments, and his notes and genealogical tables give all 
attainable information as to the former lords of Upchurch and other wide ~ 
lands in Sheppey. 

The remarkable Sepulchral Shaft discovered in October, 1859, at Bekes- 
bourn, in making the railway cutting, is described by Mr. John Brent, jun., 





* Gent. MaG., Sept. 1859, pp. 238 et seq. 
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of Canterbury, to whose prompt exertions is owing its preservation for 
a time long enough to allow its being perpetuated by the photographer ». 

Mr. Flaherty furnishes A Help toward a Kentish Monasticon, which em- 
bodies a transcript of the record termed Cardinal Pole’s Pension Book, so 
far as relates to Kent. We have formerly alluded to this very valuable, 
though little known record *, and must repeat our hope that the example 
set by the Kent Archeological Society will be followed by other similar 
bodies, and that thus the whole of it may in time be rendered available for 
historical and genealogical purposes. 

The Rev. Beale Poste discusses Ancient Rochester, as the site of a Roman 
Camp or Station. His researches have added another legion to those which 
are known to have been in Britain; but he ventures on an untenable state- 
ment when he says (p. 68) that the Roman ramparts were without doubt 
earthen, for near the very spot where the paper was read a portion of Ro- 
man masonry is still visible. It might be thought that the Council should 
have noticed this inaccuracy, but they distinctly state that the contributors 
of the papers are alone answerable, and we think they act wisely in this, 
as any one of their number can offer any necessary corrections or elucida- 
tions in the Miscellanea of the succeeding volume, and it would look rather 
ungracious to post anything as inaccurate without the full consideration 
which such delay allows of. 

Rochester Records, by R. W. Blencowe, Esq., give an account of the 
municipal expenditure during the mayoralty of Richard Harlowe (1578-9 
and 1579-80). As Rochester was then on the great high road between 
England and the Continent, many of the notabilities of the time passed 
through it, and we have full particulars of their entertainment, the cost of 
the wine and apples and pears offered to some, and the more substantial 
viands set before others, not forgetting the worshipful corporation in their 
visits to Sheerness, mingled with charges for looking after “ bad subjects” 
attempting to leave the realm or practising against the life of the Virgin 
Queen, and frequent expenditure for the erection of a gibbet, and for 
shrimps and wine and cakes for the judges, The city Custumal ¢emp. 
Edward IV. is to be given in another volume. 

A Kentish ‘‘ remarkable,” the Dumb Borsholder of Chart, is described 
and figured by the Rev. Henry Stevens, to whose parish it belongs; and 
Mr. Lightfoot gives Notes from the Parochial Register of Orlestone, which 
mainly consist of lists of names with dates; these may in many cases be 

serviceable in legal matters, and though unattractive to the general reader, 
‘ we hail their appearance as an evidence of the steady business-like and 
practical tone of the Society. 

Two documents. are given, which will prove of much interest to the 
architectural antiquary ; these are, the building accounts of Cowling Castle, 
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extending from 1374 to 1385, and the Fabric Roll of Rochester Castle of 
the years 1367-9, which give many minute details that may be advantage- 
ously compared with those of the Westminster Fabric Roll already printed 
in our pages 4. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the volume is exclusively occu- 
pied with transcripts of records. On the contrary, good accounts are given 
of the Brasses, Memorial Windows, and Escutcheons formerly existing in 
Ashford and Willesborough Churches, to the memory of Sir John. Fogge, 
a leading man in the days of Henry VI. and Edward IV., and the builder 
of the handsome tower of the first-named church,—and of a Monument in 
Folkestone Church, hitherto ascribed to one of the Fiennes, but considered 
by Mr. Larking to be that of Sir John de Segrave, lord of Folkestone, 
temp. Edward III. 

The Rev. Beale Poste describes a Romano-British Cemetery at West- 
borough, near Maidstone, and his paper is followed by Archbishop 
Warham’s Letters; these chiefly relate to the controversy between the 
Archbishop and Wolsey on the matter of testamentary jurisdiction, and, in 
way of explanation, the curious will of John Roper, the father-in-law of 
Margaret, is printed. To this succeeds another portion of the Journal of 
Sir Roger Twysden, which brings down his narrative to the year 1643, 
and concludes with “a short view of the state or fortune of the kingdom, 
and how the justice of it was managed by several Committees,’ which 
reads very like a leaf from Querela Cantabrigiensis. 

The indefatigable Hon. Secretary is a contributor to the Miscellanea, 
and in one of his papers he renders it probable that he has discovered the 
birth-place of Caxton; he ascribes it to Causton in Hadlow, citing the 
* Rot. Origin.” and the Escheat Rolls among the Public Records to prove 
that “ Causton” and ‘Caxton’ were one and the same name, used indif- 
ferently by the scribes, who wrote by ear. But his great, and, as we are 
sorry to remark, not fully appreciated labour has been bestowed on the 
commencement of an invaluable series of Records relating to Kent, 
Pedes Finium and Inquisitiones post Mortem. 

The first instalment, confined for want of space to Pedes Finium, ap- 
peared in Vol. I. of the Society’s publication, and was accompanied by 
a lucid explanation of the nature and importance of these records, part 
of which we cite :— 

“It seems very desirable that one portion of our annual volume should be appro- 
priated to the registration of such of our public records as evidence the alienations 


and descent of lands and manors, and the genealogy of our leading families, from the 
earliest times. 


“ Documents of this character are of prominent interest to any county collection ; 
but in Kent, as will be more fully explained when we come to the Inquisitiones post 
Mortem, they are of incalculable value. By them we are able to prove, in many in- 





* Gent. Maa., Sept. 1860, pp. 293 et seq. 
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stances, which of our manors and lands are exempted from the operation of gavelkind. 
Many an estate has been lost to the eldest male heir by want of knowledge of the in- 
formation contained in these records; and we trust that, in this respect, the pages of 
Archeologia Cantiana will be of great use to the legal profession, and to heirs of in- 
testate proprietors. They will do more,—they will be rendering actual national ser- 
vice, by placing upon permanent record muniments that must remain in a perishable 
and precarious condition, as long as they exist only in manuscript,—and we shall be 
setting an example which we trust may be followed by all kindred societies, now so 
numerous throughout the kingdom. 

“ The earliest evidences which we have, after Domesday, are the Pipe Rolls, which 
commence with the reign of Henry II. The next, in order of time, are the Plea Rolls 
and Pedes Finiwm, which begin in the reign of Richard I. When we reach the reigns 
of John and of Henry III., our materials become more abundant; we then have 
great resources in the Close and Patent Rolls, the Fine Rolls, the Memoranda Rolls, 
the Inquisitiones post Mortem, &c., &c. 

“ As to the earlier of these records, the Pipe Rolls, it at first occurred to us that 
a series of them might be beneficially introduced into our Archeologia ; but the idea 
was soon abandoned, for, as these Rolls are in themselves long, and occur yearly in 
unbroken succession, they appear better suited for separate publication, than for 
periodical admission into our Journal. Certainly not more than one Roll could be 
given at any one time, and as each Roll belongs to a single year, it is at once evident 
that the progress of publication would be too slow to be of any immediate value in 
elucidating county history: we shall better serve our purposes by furnishing a series 
of the Pedes Finium and Inquisitiones post Mortem, which relate to this county, from 
their commencement, occasivnally giving extracts from the Close, Patent, Memoranda, 
and other Rolls.”—(Vol. i. pp. 217, 218.) 


The volume before us contains the first portion of the Inquisitions, also 
prefaced by an explanation of the fund of information that they contain, 
but accompanied by this notification :-— 

“Literary friends in whose counsel we have great confidence, have, we are free to 
confess, advised the non-admission of these Records, and the Pedes Finiwm, into our 
volume; but we have so strong a conviction of their conferring something of much 
higher benefit to our members than mere archeological information (which, by the 
way, is of itself, in these instances, exceedingly interesting), that we have resisted their 
counsel, and printed them. It rests with our members to decide whether they ap- 
prove the step or no. If any strong intimation be given (which we can hardly antici- 
pate) that they are not acceptable, they shall be discontinued.”—(Vol. ii. p. 290.) 


We must confess our surprise that the exception has been taken by 
literary friends. They at least might be expected to see the full interest 
and value of the documents now first rendered accessible. It is true that 
a so-called Calendar of the Inquisitions was printed by Government many 
years ago, but any one who has ever compared its entries with the originals 
knows that it is disfigured by culpable inaccuracy ®, and is thus almost 
useless, while the documents themselves, either in the original or in 





* It would be too much to say, with the late Sir Harris Nicolas, that the works of 
the Record Commission are “chiefly remarkable for the inaccuracy with which they 
are printed ;” but this unfortunate Calendar certainly gives some support to the asser- 
tion. In few things indeed is the improvement in the management of the Public 
Records more marked, than in the care now bestowed on the printing of its publications. 
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a translation, may fairly be said never to have been indebted to the press 
for diffusion. This will fully account for the ignorance that prevails re- 
specting them, even among those who, as will be seen, are deeply interested 
in the matter, and which the following extract will, we hope, do something 


to disperse :— 

“The great importance of these records to ordinary county history has long been ac- 
knowledged. In the descents of family and property, they are the best evidence that 
can be produced, and nearly the only one on which we can thoroughly rely. More- 
over, if the tenant was convicted of treason or felony, it appears on these records, which 
often furnish an actual ‘extent’ or survey of the manors and lands held by the tenant, 
with their quality and measurement and value, recorded in full detail. Many obsolete 
customs too are recorded. But, to this county, it is impossible to overrate their value, 
To us they are not merely interesting items in archeological research, but they are the 
indispensable evidences, in many instances the only title, which some of us have to our 
property. Herein are specified what particular estates are held by the custom ot 
gavelkind, and which are exempt therefrom. 

“Many an estate has been partitioned among coheirs, on an intestacy, to which the 
younger brothers had no more right than an utter alien in blood, and the elder son 
has thus been unconsciously robbed of his inheritance, merely from ignorance of the 
fact which these records would have developed, that his estate was originally held by 
knight-service, and therefore exempt from the operation of gavelkind. Within the 
last four years the writer of these lines has himself rescued two important estates from 
being lost to the elder son, by the evidence supplied from these very documents which 
we here purpose to print, in regular series, for the use of our county.”—(Vol. ii. 
p- 289.) 

It is no refiection on the possessor or the expectant of broad acres to 
suppose him not very well versed in medieval Latin. Mr. Larking has 
therefore provided means for rendering what so much concerns him tho- 
roughly intelligible ; and this has led him to deal with the two classes of 
documents in a somewhat different manner, but each bearing unmis- 


takeable evidence of his sound discretion and his untiring industry :— 


* In the instance of Pedes Finium, we have printed the record entire in the original 
Latin, because a short heading in English suffices, in those records, to give the whole 
substance of the document ; but in these Inquisitions, which contain minute details of 
every particular attaching to the estate in question, no abstract would suffice. In 
these, therefore, for the convenience of the general reader, we have rendered into 
English all the items of the record. It will enable him to trace the descent of families 
and property from a very early period ; and ever and anon, in cases of intestacy, the 
heir, in this county, will here find a clue to save himself from the distribution of his 
estate among younger brothers, securing thereby, in almost every instance, a result for 
which the father, had he made a will, would most probably have provided. 

“The English translation will suffice for general purposes; in every instance we 
have given the reference to the original record, so that, in those cases where legal 
evidence is required, the party needing it can always obtain by this reference a verba- 
tim copy of the original, which will be undeniable evidence in all the Courts of Law 
in the kingdom.” —(Vol. ii. pp. 289, 290.) 

In this utilitarian age such documents as these, when once understood, 
cannot fail to be appreciated as they deserve. By them may titles be es- 


tablished to pasture and meadow, arable and woodland, orchards and 
3 
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hop-gardens (for they relate to “ ever-fruitful Kent”); and their evidence 
being absolutely unimpeachable, we are fully justified in saying that no 
portion of the volumes in which they are found will do so much to give 
permanent value to the labours of the Kent Archeological Society as 
these Pedes Finiwm and Inquisitiones post Mortem ; and it would really 
be a national loss, if the discontent of a few persons who cannot have given 
the subject due consideration should have the effect of causing their 
discontinuance. The ungracious return which would thus be made to 
Mr. Larking we need not enlarge on, as that may be considered a per- 
sonal matter, but we trust that we have shewn that it is the plain interest 
of the Kentish landowners that the series should be completed, as it is of 
proprietors in all parts of the country that other Societies should imitate 
so excellent an example as to their respective districts, 





Stuart Retics.—Some well-authenticated relics of the Stuarts were sold by 
auction in Edinburgh a short time ago. The embroidered cap and handkerchief 
worn by Charles I. on the scaffold, carefully preserved by the Hyndford family, the 
descendants of Lord Carmichael, who was a faithful subject and servant of Charles 
I, fetched £30 ; Cardinal York’s scarlet coat and vest, worn by the Cardinal when 
he was a field-marshal, £12; a white satin coat, richly embroidered in silver and 
cloth of gold, also satin vest to correspond, which belonged to Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, and were afterwards the property of Mr. Edger of Keetnock, so 
long attached to the Stuart family in the capacity of secretary, £25. 


Wepewoop THE Porter.—We believe no memoir has yet been given to the 
world of this celebrated potter; but it is rumoured that Miss Meteyard contem- 
plates publishing a biography which will be assisted by papers in the possession of 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, who also possesses an extensive and valuable collection of the 
fictile works of Wedgwood. 


Noviomacus.—In a paper by W. W. Pocock, Esq., in part 1, vol. ii. “ Collections 
of the Surrey Archzological Society,” occurs this passage :—“This Roman sta- 
tion (Noviomagus), which has been looked for in Dartford, Croydon, Guildford, 
and perhaps a score more places, is described in the ‘Itinerary of Antoninus,’ 
compiled probably in the reign of Hadrian, or about a.p. 120, as situated on one 
of the roads from London to Canterbury, passing, not through Rochester, but 
through Vagniacer, probably Maidstone.” 

Mr. Pocock is here in error. Noviomagus occurs in the second iter of Anto- 
ninus, a Vallo ad Portum Ritupas, and is placed next to Londinium at the distance 
of ten miles ; the next station is Vagniace, and the next Durobrovis, or Roches- 
ter, through which the road passes on through Durovernum, now Canterbury, 
to Rutupiz. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Tux Christmas of 1860 will be remarkable in the annals of Westminster School as 
having witnessed a departure from the time-honoured usage of presenting Terence, 
and Terence only, as the Christmas Play. The Zrinwmmus of Plautus was repre- 
sented with much ability, the cast being as follows :— 


. A.J. Mackey. 
G. Osborn. 
R. B. Dickson. 


Luxuria . ° ° e 
Inopia . ° 
Megaronides I, . 
Callicles . ° ° ° - R.J. Mure. 
Lysiteles . ° ° ° - H.B. Harrison. 
Philto . ° - W.S. Wright. 


Lesbonicus 
Stasimus . ° ° 
Megaronides II. . ° 
Charmides 
Sycophanta 


P. R. Worsley. 

W. A. Hetherington. 
A. Maude. 

A. C. Onslow. 

A. H. Harrison, 


We need not analyse the plot for the benefit of our readers, but we do them no dis- 
service in calling their attention to a spirited translation in blank verse, just put forth 
by “An Old Westminster*.” As is our custom, however, we append the Prologue and 


the Epilogue. 


The former was spoken by Mr. Harrison, the captain of the School; 


the latter by the characters indicated, whose names will be gleaned from the cast. 


PROLOGUS. 


Jam seeculares tertia ludos vice 

De more prisc& concelebramus in domo : 

Annos trecenos numerat, invidee tamen 

Digitum senecte protinus ostendit Schola. 

Jam rure siquis urbem nosmet ac Lares 

Mutare jubeat—religio loci vetat : 

tate hic actA stetimus ; hic manebimus. 

Verum renovatam, queso, nonne agnoscitis 

Faciem loci? Verendi nempe Presules 

Cur amplius delicta majorum luant? 

Qui templa Musarumque labentes diu ” 

des reficiunt, et situ nigrantia 

Fumogque tecta. Quo nos lesti munere 

Grates agamus debitas : sit fas simul 

Oremus, ut benefacta sic semper sua 

Benefactis aliis pertegant, ne perpluant. 
Vestrum quinetiam nos recordari decet, 

Dulces Patroni: quorum et nunc et antea 

Accepta tot referimus auxilio bona. 

Ah! quam juvat vos rursus in subselliis 

Videre !— Quanquam hoc heu! non omne gau- 

dium est 
Desideratur aliquid. Ile scilicet 


Juvenis cum Patre preesens qui juvenum modo 
Favit caterve, patriam optato redux 
Princeps revisit—sed quis abreptos suis 
Reddet sodales? His non ordinis decus> 
Amplissimi, multoque quondam preelio 
Spectata virtus: non vis eloquentixe 

Aut in Camenis inclytum Graiis opus¢ ; 
Non edium nostrarum amor4, et que devia 
Florens sub umbr4 vulgi conspectum fugit 
Propriisque virtus erubescit laudibus, 
Differre mortem valuit, ut noster dolor 

In seriorem caderet amotus diem. 

Sed vos nimis moramur—aperient statim 
Aulea scenam :—siquid etiam istic novi est, 
Benigné accipite; namque his ipsis in locis 
Vestri sales risere Plautinos avi : 

Et vobis idem ut placeat, quantum possumus, 
Operam navamus. Ecce! jam versam Anglice 
Tenent puelle fabulam ; haud quicquam pudet. 
Vestra ergo certe ferre nos suffragia 
Speramus, dominz: vester ut adfuerit favor, 
Viri sequentur, et uno ore omnes omnia 

Bona dicent, plausuque adstrepent letissimo. 


EPILOGUS. 


{Enter Lessonicus and LysiTELes; Srasmmus 
behind. } 
Lzes.—Conradenda mihi est alicunde pecunia — 
plané 
Id liquet. Ly.—Ex nihilo, nil fit, opinor. Les. 
—Agros 
Jam Tothiles Ludumque (vii heec suprema sa- 
lutis), 
Antiquum hune certum est vendere. Ly.— 
Vendere, ais? 





Translated into 
(Ox- 


* The Trinummus of Plautus. 
English Verse. By An Old Westminster. 
ford and London; J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 


Di tandem avortant! Lxs.—Quidvi? sordesci 
ab usu 
Tota domuslongo— Ly.—Sordida-—cara tamen! 
Nil pietatis habes? Lzs.—Sine re pia pectora 
frigent ! 
Sr.—At mihi prospiciam nunc opus esse reor. 
Ly.— Nec scene te tangit amor, qua ludere 
quondam 
Suetus eras? Les.—Et qué verbera multa pati! 





> The Duke of Richmond, 

¢ Colonel Mure. 

4 R. Richards, Esq., Master in Chancery; W. 
P. Richards, Esq.; William Phillimore, Esq. 
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Ly.—QuA Musas colere !—Lrs.—Hexametrorum 
et Pentametrorum 
Ser& inconcinnos pangere nocte modos— 
Ly.—Tum dilectes: #des,—hec dormitoria longa, 
Haurit ubi rarum celsa fenestra diem, 
Dulciaque hec patrios referunt qua nomina fastos, 
Et nitet auratis clara tabella notise, 
Trita Decanalis pedibus quondam area nostris, 
Et Schola per multos scansu adeunda gradis ; 
Dein sanctum réuevos nostrim qué sanguine 
honesto 
Claustris cincta suis sepe madebat humus— 
Cuncta, eheu! posité sunt venundanda sub hasta! 
Sr.—Salve! here,—num verus rumor in urbe 
volat, 
Hos te venales inscribere velle recessus ? 
Les.—Verum est. Sr.—Ah! cave sis feceris. 
Lzs.—Ito, tua 
Quid refert !—tibi egon’ rationem reddere cogar, 
Furcifer ?—effodiam, ni taceas, oculum ! 
Sr.—Si sic non liceat, certum est mihi dicere 
lusco ;— 
Ne tu projicias commoda tanta—viden’ ? 
Hic Tothiles rident wterno lumine campi, 
Et decorat latas regia crebra vias. 
Thamesis hic refluit vitreis argenteus undis, 
Et placido lintres fertque refertque sinu. 
Ly.—Atque ubi vicinas pr@texens Curia ripas 
Vertice multiplici tollit ad astra caput, 
Audit quanta Fori facundia, quanta Senatis, 
Discit et eloquii fingere verba puer ! 
Hic etiam, Hesperidum superans pomaria, floret 
Hortulus, Elysiis anteferendus agris ; 
Lilia habet naso non olfacienda profano, 
Pomaque plebeia non violanda manu! 
Sed, si forte potes, mihi dice—— urbemne lubenter 
Dilectam conjux deserit? Lzs.—Hem! fateor, 
Hoc dubium esse. Ly.—Hominem teneo [aside] 
—tua te vocat uxor! 
I modd! (victor ero)—te vocat uxor, abi! 
[LEs. goes.] 
En! abit—at nondum victoria parta—procul jam 
Calliclis emptoris forma videtur— Sr.—Ohe! 
Nedubites,—modo tu taceas ;—[Enter CaLLIcLEs] 
—hem, Callicles, harum 
Dic mihi tun’ emptor, si licet, sedium eris? 
Cau.—Quidvi? S1.—Per si qua est, oro, tibi 
cura tuorum 
Has ne tu sedes siveris esse tuas! 
Conditur tern Tothilis caligine campus, 
Tristis et omnigenis pestibus halat ager ;— 
Aspectum atque habitus horum perpende locorum, 
Densatum nebulis aéra perpetuis, 
Sol nunquam aspicitur!—dubid sub nocte per 
umbram 
Vivitur in mediis feecibus et facibus! 
CaL.—Lumine at eternocamposridere putabam— 
81.—Hydrogeni gassis lumine ridet ager— 
Cau.— Thamesis at refluit vitreis argenteus undis, 
Et placido lintres fertque refertque sinu ! 
81.—Que te fallit anus? scin’ tu quot Thamesis 
iste 
Subter odoriferas turbidus amnis aquas, 
Ossa canum, felesque, et putida corpora volvat 
Spurcificus, salsus, Styx grave semper olens ? 





* * The tablets of ** Captains.” 
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CaL.—Sed si tanta mali coéant elementa, quid 
obstat “ : 
Quin abeas !—standi hic qui tibi tantus amor? 
8r.—Nominor a Divis Stasimus ;—mortalia secla 
JonanneEM titulo nobiliore vocant. 
Est nostrum nigro soleas aspergere succo, 
Et pueris solitas suppeditare dapes. 
Est etiam octuplici fasces contexere furc& 
Virgea quos tremula betula fronde parit. 
Sic pedibus solea,—ventri cibus,—ingenioque et 
Moribus est nostrA virga parata manu. 
Hic labor, heec patria est; parvos educere natos 
Hic sola his solis fas erit arte locis. 
Quid prosunt soles, si non puer ambulat ullus, 
Betula quid si nil quod feriatur erit ? 
Sed tu qui forsan mediis in fluctibus erras, 
Quo tandem hee vultu,Charmidis umbra,vides? 
(Enter Shade of Bussy.]} 
Quisnam huc accedit tam pallidus? 
Buspy.—Alterum eundemque 
Aspicitis ;—nimium ne trepidate, boni. 
Adsum Busservs, non Charmidis umbra, palestre 
Arbiter atque hujus Conditor usque Domds. 
Otia securé, baculo virgfique repostis, 
Nostra apud infernos egerat umbra diu 
Grammaticen semper meditans;—nune omine 
levo 
Mi fuit ista omnis fracta repente quies. 
Nimirum vetus hoc quidam mussabat alumnus, 
Trans Stygian nuper qui rate vectus aquam 
est, 
Vendere te, fili, has edes, ingrate, paratum ;— 
Et pretium nostre solvere velle domds 
Calliclem, amicitie conjunctam foedere, cujus 
Mandaram fidei preedia, filium, opes ; 
Cumque domo Thesaurum alté penetralibus imis 
Defossum,—solus scis ubi condiderem. 
Lres.—Thesaurum ?— at citd queramus, — Vos, 
ferte ligones. 
Ly.—Heus, tu! Thesaurus Lezicon esse potest! 
Catu.—“ Alloquere, O Philto, tu nam facundus‘,” 
et hujus 
Si poteras terra’ non minus emptor eras. 
Purtto.—O Lux Grammatices! “dubia sed 
amicte figuré‘,”’ 
Indefinito mortis in articulo, 
Num Substantivi solido de corpore constas, 
Anne Adjectivi nominis umbra volas? 
Sive Accusativus ades, seu forte Dativus, 
Celibe nam vité non Genitivus eras ; 
Qui te cunque affert casus ; quo, maxime, Verbo, 
Dic quo te flectam tempore, quove modo ? 
Indicat os trepidum quam fervidus imperet ardor, 
Quo me subjungit, quimque potente jugo! 
Tu prasens audi mea vota, nec imperfecte 
Tempore sint ullo preterite que preces. 
Infinita aded paulld post gaudia reddet 
Plus-quam-perfectus rite futurus amor ! 
CaLu.—Stat tibi sive aurum, sive @s, seu lexicon 
ille est, 
Thesaurus nostr& salvus amicitia! 
Bussy.—HAc de causi empturus eras? CaLu.— 
Sané, Busspy.—Optume, salve! 
Nam sine Thesauro nil valet ipsa Domus : 
Non aurum est, non es, non lexicon ;—effode 
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(The attendant Alumni dig—a gigantic Rod is 
produced. } 
— Solas 
En! tibi Busbeius quas sepeliret opes! 
Ceelum non sellam mutant qui trans mare currunt, 
Post equitem, pueri, virgea cura sedet! 
Aurea virga tibi est portas que pandit honorum, 
Hoc vite primum mobile,—finis idem ! 
At vos, nostra quibus fama est et gloria curm, 
Persone (to the Pit)—Numeri (to the Gods)— 
Famineumque genus (to the Ladies) ,— 
Busbeius salvere jubet ;--jam visere sedes 
Gestio, quas Minos, quas Rhadamanthus habet, 
Com-que-petitivo trepidos examine Manes 
Exercere ;—velis si quis adesse, veni. 
Vestrm@ hos commendo fidei, et pro meque meis- 
que 
(Looking round to his Alumni in a circle behind) 
Tartareas grates, (ne renuatis,) ago! 
CauL.—Sed prius, oro, senex, sociis quam red- 
deris umbris, 
Hee lustres oculis singula rite tuis ; 
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Sordida nec squallent atria, ut ante, situs; 
TERcENTUM totos regnatum hic jam fuit AxNos, 
Nascitur atque novis regibus ordo novus! 
Sunt pueris thalami quos vite postulat usus, 
Et quales hodie vellet Ex1za dapes ! 
Bussy.—Laudo;—et ago grates tibi, Prases 
amate 4, lubenter ; 
Macte esto inceptis Tu Sociique bonis! 
Zdibus antiquis Ludum hune trabibusque sub 
iisdem 
Vellem ego florentem perpetuumque fore. 
Ad si immutetur ratio volventibus annis, 
Et sedes placitum sit petiisse novas, 
Ibitis hinc quocunqne mea adjungetur Alumnis 
Preesens usque locis omnibus Umbra comes ! 
Ceu prius infundant animum precepta virilem, 
Et solitee accendat pectora laudis amor, 
Libertatem una discant Soliumque vereri, 
Et colere hos fida relligione Lares. 





s The late improvements in the School and its 
precincts. 
+ The Dean of Westminster. 


Luce nova circim plates candere videntur, 





RECOVERY OF THE COLUMNS OF RECULVER CHURCH. 


Tue now spoliated church of Reculver, which stands upon an elevation 
overlooking the sea, between Herne Bay and Margate, is well known to the 


visitors of the watering-places on the Kentish coast, and to mariners, to 
whom the spires, popularly called “ The Two Sisters,” serve as a landmark. 
It stands upon a precipice which, some 200 years since, before the ground 
had been undermined by the sea, was firm land in the centre of the Roman 
castrum of Regulbium ; at that time, as we learn from an old map *, this 
was surrounded by walls, of which now only the southern and portions of 
the eastern and western remain. In that map the church appears as perfect, 
and there is every reason to believe it was so; in fact, it was only in the 
present century that it was given up to the spoilers. Mr. Roach Smith, 
who some few years since published the map alluded to, and other curious 
illustrations of the antiquities of the place, refers the reader “ who may be 
inclined to go into the repulsive details of the heartless destruction of the 
church,” to the GentLEMAN’s Magazrnz for the years 1808-10. 

Among the illustrations alluded to is one engraved from a drawing made, 
long before, by Mr. Gandy, A.R.A., representing two columns supporting 
three arches which separate the chancel from the nave. The arches had 
been destroyed, and the columns, and everything else that was portable, 
had been sold and carried away, nobody knew where, and it was supposed 
they had perished utterly. These were of high interest in connection with 
the masonry of the walls, which, from the drawing of Mr. Gandy, appears 
to have been Roman, being made by layers of squared stones, neatly faced, 





* Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, by C. Roach Smith, p. 193. 
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separated at intervals by courses of tiles, Mr. Roach Smith placed this 
masonry so far back as the Roman times, and considered it had been 
enclosed in the Saxon church, and preserved through all its subsequent 
changes. The columns, we now learn, have unexpectedly turned up in a 
garden or orchard at Canterbury! They were accidentally noticed by Mr. 
Sheppard of that town, who recognised them (from the engravings in “ The 
Antiquities of Richborough and Reculver”) as the identical columns of 
Reculver Church. They had, it appears, been carried there to do service as 
embellishments of the garden, or, as some assert, to be cut into rollers for 
the grass. The owner died; and then, from Mr. Sheppard’s discovery, 
these curious monuments were identified and saved. Mr. W. J. Cooper, 
the present possessor, has, with much good feeling, consented to allow them 
to be set up in the Precincts of the Cathedral, as suggested by the Dean, 
and Canons Robertson and Stone, who have acted most liberally and cour- 
teously in entertaining an appeal made to them. Whether upon an ex- 
amination of the columns themselves the notion of their Roman origin will 
be confirmed is immaterial. There seems to be less difficulty in accepting 
the columns, arches, and walls, as shewn in the engraving, as Roman, than 
in considering them Saxon constructed more Romano. 

The church of Reculver is now a mere shell; but as the author of the 
work referred to observes, — 

“It possessed especial claim for preservation. The Roman architecture gave it a 
distinctive feature of remote antiquity, of which it would be difficult to find another 
example in this country. It stood as a monument of the downfall of paganism and 
the triumph of Christianity. Upwards of a thousand years our forefathers had pre- 
served, endowed, and repaired it; and generation after generation had called it 
theirs, and within its walls had ratified the obligations of sociul life: they had died, 
and were buried about it, Tradition hallowed it as the burial-place of Ethelbert, who 
received and protected Augustine. Monuments of the ancestors of rich and influential 
families, whose near relatives also lay there interred, stood within and around its walls. 
The church at the commencement of the present century, though it had been neglected 
and was dilapidated, might have been easily repaired; but the gentry and clergy aban- 
doned it to jobbers and speculators, who seized upon the venerable pile, tore it to 
pieces, and divided the spoil; and old people who remember the circumstances, tell 
how the bells fell to the share of one, the lead to another; recount the prices at which 
the materials were sold; and relate how, ere long, the curse of Heaven fell on all the 


destroyers of the church ; that nothing prospered with them; and that, at last, they 
and their families came to misery and ruin.” 


For a notice of Reculver in its present state we may refer our readers to 
a paper called “ Strolls on the Kentish Coast,” which appeared in the 
Gentteman’s Macazrne for September, 1856. 
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In our notice of Mr. Pigot’s “ History of Hadleigh,” (pp. 135—138 of 
the last volume,) we gave some extracts to shew that Hadleigh was 
formerly a cloth-making town. In the sixteenth century, when its trade 
was flourishing, efforts appear to have been made to obtain a charter of 
incorporation, for this item occurs in one of the old parish books in the 
year 1571 :— 

“Payd to John Smythe for that he hath layd out about the Charter iiij/.” 


And again in the year 1586 there is the following entry :— 


“M™ that there resteth in the hands of W™ Forth, gent. x'', w** is dew to the 
towne, & is parte of that money w** was gathered for the Charter.” 
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These efforts were all in vain, but a renewed application was more suc- 
cessful in 1618, when James I. gratified the inhabitants by conferring the 
charter which they had so long desired, together with the grant of arms, a 
copy of which, with the autograph of Camden, then Clarenceux, we lay 
before our readers. 

The charter continued in force till the year 1687, when it was surren- 
dered on a writ of guo warranto, the Government of the day being excited 
to action not only by the general desire to secure the surrender of charters 
into their hands in order that they might re-issue them with provisions 
more favourable to the Crown, but also by the representations of some of the 
inhabitants that the Corporation had been guilty of applying to their own 
purposes funds which were originally left for the support of religious and 
charitable objects. 

Various attempts were subsequently made to obtain a new charter, but 
after considerable expenses had been incurred without avail, the design was 
finally abandoned in 1707-8. 

The first Mayor was John Gaell, a member of a respectable family which 
left several benefactions to its native town, but which is now extinct in 
Hadleigh. He died in March 1641-2, and his monument surmounted by 
his arms—on a fesse, between three saltires, three lions’ heads erased—still 
remains on the south pier of the chancel-arch of Hadleigh Church. The 
inscription tells us nearly all that is known about him :— 

Siste, viator, ubi eternum sistes, 
Dumq}3 hujus mortem deploras, expecta tuam. 
Ivit hic sub umbras 
Johannes Gaell Gen* primus hujus Burgi Pretor 
Quo quidem munere denuo functus est. 
Vir integritate morum simplex, 
Animi prudentia insignis, 
Vitz moderatione compositus, 
Hospitalitate, Comitate, equitate instructissimus, 
Amicis prima spes, ultimus dolor. 
Tres amantissimas foeminas conjugio duxit, 
Rosam Radulphi Hayward Filiam (quam ex Susanna 
Overall Episcopi Norvicensis sorore suscepit) 
Saram et Margaretam. 
Ex prima numerosam suscepit sobolem, viz., 
Septem filios, Edvardum, 
‘Gulielmum, Gulielmum tenella wetate defunctos, Johannem nuper 
Socium Aule Pemb. Cantab, Edvardum ter itidem Hadleii Pretorem, 
Georgium Procuratorem de Arcubus, Thomam, & duas Filias Juditham 
Roberto Ayleff LL Do’ori et Mariam Gulielmo Appleton, gen. nupt : 
Sed ex alteris nullam. 
Abi, Viator, et disce mori. 
Monumentum hoc Patris Carissimi Filius Georgius 
M.S. P. C. 
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The grant of arms is surrounded on three sides by a floriated border. In 
the centre are the arms of James I., viz., Quarterly, Ist and 4th France 
and England quarterly; 2nd, Scotland; 3rd, Ireland; an imperial crown 
surmounting the shield; on the dexter side is a shield charged with Argent, 
a cross gules impaling the royal arms, and on the sinister the same arms 
impaling Denmark. 

Immediately under the arms of Hadleigh, which are emblazoned on the 
dexter side of the grant, is a shield with these arms,—Argent, a cross gules 
impaling Azure, a saltire argent ; and on the other side are the royal arms, 
with a label of three points. 

The seal, which is now lost, was appended by blue and yellow ribands, 
being the colours of the field and principal charge of the arms of Hadleigh. 





To all and singuler aswell Nobles as Gentles and others, to whome theise pre- 
sents shall come, I, William Cambden, Esquire, alias Clarenceux King of Armes of 
the South East and West partes of this Realme of England, from the River of 
Trent Southward, doe send greeting in our lord God everlasting. By THE consti- 
tucons of our prudent Progenitors the bearing of Signes in Sheildes comonly 
called Armes hath bene devised and assigned to private men of worth and good 
desert for seruice to their Prince and Country in warre or peace as demonstracons 
of their vertues and rewardes of the same. Soe alsoe such like signes, monuments 
and Armes have ben appropriated in like respect to Citties, Burroughes, Corporacons, 
Cominalties and Societies of this Realme vnited by authoritie of Princes for con- 
seruacon of themselves as well in peace as warre, supporting and aduancing vertue 
and honestie, repressing vice and wickednes by lawe, order and goverment. AND 
WHEREAS the Kinges maiestie our dread Soveraigne lord James, by the grace of god 
King of England &c., by his Letters patents vnder his greate Seale of England, 
bearing date at Westminster the two and twentith day of November, in the Six- 
teenth yeare of his Raigne of England, ffrance, and Ireland, and the two and 
fiftith of Scotland, hath recited that the Towne of Hadleigh in the Countie of 
Suffolke is an auncient and populous Towne, and the Inhabitants thereof of long 
tyme have laudablie used and exercised the facultie of making of wollen cloth to 
the great releife of the poore Inhabitantes of the said Towne and of other Townes 
there neere adioyning, And graciouslie affecting the bettering and publike good of 
the said Towne, did by the said Letters pattents graunte that the said Towne, and 
a certaine streete called Woodkekstreete lying in or neere Hadleigh aforesaid, 
within the fee and precinct of the mannor of Hadleigh, shalbe and remaine for 
ever a free Burrough and Towne. And that the Inhabitantes of the said Burroughe 
or Towne and Streete, without any question bee and shalbe one body corporate and 
politique in deede, fact and name, by the name of maior, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
of Hadleigh in the Countie of Suffolke. And them by the name of maior, Aldermen 


and Burgesses of Hadleigh in the Countie of Suffolke, one bodie corporate in deede, 
4 
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fact and name, reallie and fullie did make, ordeyne, constitute, create, confirme, ra- 
tifie, and declare by the same Letters patents. And that they by the same name of 
maior, Aldermen and Burgesses of Hadleigh in the Countie of Suffolke shall have 
perpetuall Succession, and be persons perpetuallie able and in lawe eapable to have, 
receive and enioye landes, tenements, liberties, priuiledges, iurisdi¢ons and ymu- 
nities of what kind soever. Awp in his said letters pattents did graunte That there 
should be for ever within the said Towne, A maior, eight Aldermen and sixteen 
cheife Burgesses. And did nominate and assigne John Gaell, gent, to be first maior 
of the said Burrough, and the said John Gaell and John Alabaster, John Britten, 
Robert Strutt, Phillipp Eldred, Robert Reason, Richard Glamfeilde, and John 
Whiting, gent, the first Eight Aldermen of the said Burrough, and Andrew ffuller, 
John Blewett, William Richardson, Thomas Britten, Edward Beamont, Thomas 
Blewett, Robert Holgrave, Robert Norris, Thomas Smith, Thomas Sympson, Thomas 
Colman, John Beamont, Thomas Humfrey, John Gresby, Thomas Cole, and John 
Smith the first sixteene cheife Burgesses of the said Burroughe, and Thomas Locke, 
Esquier, Recorder, and ffrancis Andrewe, gent, Towneclarke of the said Burroughe, 
AND FURTHER graunted, That the said maior, Aldermen and Burgesses of Hadleigh 
aforesaid, and their Successors, may have for ever a comon Seale to serve for the 
doing of their causes and busines, and may at. their pleasure breake and change the 
same and make a newe. ffor the which their Seale, whereas they have required me 
to assigne and appropriate to them peculier armes, I have assigned these, videlt., 
The ffeild Azure a chevorn erminois betweene three woolsackes argent, and to the 
Crest or Cognizant on a Helme a wreth of his cullors, Or and Azure a mount vert, 
thereon a lambe standing argent, holding a banner Azure with a woolsacke argent, 
the staffe Or mantelled argent, doubled gules, tasselled Or, as more plainelie ap- 
peareth depictured in the margent. Taz waicn armes I assigne give and graunte 
unto the said Burrough or Towne and Corporaton, and to the said maior, Alder- 
men and Burgesses of the said Burroughe or Towne of Hadleigh and their Suc- 
cessors by theise presents p’petuallie to be borne. 

In witwes whereof, I, the said King of Armes, have hereunto sett my hand and 
Seale of Office the Eighteenth day of ffebruary, in the sixteenth yeare of the 
Raigne of our Soveraigne lord James of great Britayne, ffraunce and Ireland, 
Defendor of the faith, &c., Anno Dni. 1618. 


OL res 


Gent. Mag. Vou. CCX. 





PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE IN 1860. 


Tux constructive art can hardly be said to have progressed satisfactorily 
during the past year. What is meant for Gothic architecture is certainly 
making way, and is being adopted for every variety of edifice, whether 
church, town-hall, or school; but it is equally clear, and is much to be 
regretted, that the Gothic architects are not at one among themselves. 
Not content with the variety which the architecture of our own country 
affords in the three recognised divisions of Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular, many indulge in strange fancies; they bring in 
novel features from France, Italy, or Germany, without due consider- 
ation; where they introduce polychrome it is too often in a way that 
shews an indistinct appreciation of its purposes; but especially they 
seem to task themselves to produce as great a variety of outline as 
possible—proceedings which Sytvanus Urpan conceives to be quite at 
variance with the true principles of Gothic architecture, and calculated, 
by a total disregard of its noble simplicity, to render it grotesque 
rather than effective. Indeed, it appears to require a sounder judgment 
than some of our rising architects have yet evinced to manage effectively 
the contrasts of colour produced by bands of red, black, or yellow dispersed 
over a building of white brick; and many of their intended enrichments of 
so-called Gothic, if they resemble anything at all, approach to the corrupt 
taste of the Renaissance. Whether from all this confusion, the hoped-for 
new style, termed by anticipation Victorian architecture, may yet be 
evolved, is more than any one can safely affirm; but it appears quite certain 
that the Classic styles have been finally abandoned. 

Taking as our basis the excellent article on ‘‘ Public Improvements” in 
the ‘“‘ Companion to the Almanac” for 1861, we proceed to notice the most 
remarkable edifices completed in the past year :— 

“In London no church entering into comparison with All Saints, Margaret-street, has 
been this year completed. That claimed the first place last year as the most elaborate 
and the most successful attempt to embody the developed views of Anglo-Catholic eccle- 
siology. This year a church of a very different kind, St. Paul’s, Haggerstone, deserves 
special note as being avowedly, on the part of the architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, an 
abandonment of the medival type : it ‘being his conviction that the received medieval 
type is not the building best adapted to the ritual of the Church of England.’ In this 
charch, therefore, the problem he has attempted to solve is how, ‘ without sacrificing 
ecclesiastical character,’ a thousand persons should find accommodation so that all may 
see as well as hear the clergyman. The church is of brick, with stone dressings, Early 
English in general character, and consists of a nave with aisles, 80 feet long and 53 
wide, and a polygonal chancel 36 feet deep by 24 wide. The roof of the nave is ceiled, 
but the principal timbers are shewn. The aisles are covered by a series of gable roofs, 
one over each of the five bays. Galleries 12 feet deep run along the sides and western 
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end of the church. In all this there is not much departure from precedent. - The real 
novelty perhaps consists in the free recognition of a material which ecclesiastical archi- 
tects usually shrink from making visible use of. The main arches of the roof are 
borne on lofty but slender iron pillars, four on each side, which rest on a base of Port- 
land stone. The galleries, which are set back from the main pillars, are also supported 
on thin iron columns. Whilst, therefore, in the general aspect of the interior there is 
no very marked ‘sacrifice of ecclesiastical character,’ the architect has certainly suc- 
ceeded in the other part of his self-imposed task, for, as we found by personal trial, 
the congregation can both see and hear their minister—at least whilst he is in the 
pulpit, and nearly all whilst he is at the communion-table. Still we are far from ad- 
mitting that the greater question—What is the best form of church for the ordinary 
service of the ritual of the Church of England? is here answered. The church is 
avery useful and convenient district church, far above the average of churches of 
its size and cost, but by no means a model. The architect has dealt too timidly— 
necessarily so most likely, for a church architect is largely at the mercy of his em- 
ployers, who exercise often their power of control most pitilessly—with his essay to 
have accomplished that. Still it is one that will do good service. It is the recogni- 
tion of a just idea, and one that will bear fruit in due season. Even Mr. Blomfield 
himself will find in it a point d’appui whence he may advance further another time.” 
—(pp. 231, 232.) 

“Of other new churches in London or its vicinity only two or three have been com- 
pleted.—St. Thomas’, Hemingford-road, Islington, is one of ten new churches pro- 
posed to be erected to meet the necessities of the rapidly increasing population of that 
extensive parish. It consists of nave and chancel, with side aisles and galleries, and 
will accommodate 950 persons. It is built of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressings, 
and is early Decorated in style; but it being necessary to avoid unnecessary expendi- 
ture, there is not much ornament: the great east window of five lights is a handsome 
feature. A bell-turret over the chancel-arch serves instead of a tower. The cost was 
about 4,0002. The architects were Messrs. Newman and Billing. At Onslow-square, 
Brompton, a church intended to accommodate 1,600 persons approaches completion. It 
is late Decorated in style, 100 feet long, 60 wide, and will have a tower and spire 160 feet 
high. Galleries are carried along the sides and end, and in order that all may see the 
preacher the pulpit is fixed in a now almost obsolete position, fronting the centre of 
the altar. The altar is raised and here is a carved oak reredos. The roof is an open 
timber one. The walls are of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressing. The architect 
is Mr. C. J. Freak, who is also the owner of much of the surrounding property, and 
who has subscribed 5,000/. towards defraying the cost of the church. 

“A church with some interesting features, but certainly of no external beauty or 
attractions, has been completed for the district of St. John the Evangelist, Hammer- 
smith, from the designs of Mr. Butterfield, the architect of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 
But more interest attaches to his church now erecting in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn 
Road, in the midst of one of the most wretched localities in the metropolis. In this 
church, which is being built at the expense of a City merchant, we are promised the 
latest development of ecclesiology. Every part is to be constructively and decoratively 
‘real ;’ there will be narthex and Galilee porch, as well as nave and sacrarium, and all 
fitting symbolic forms and affinities: but of course there will be little of the Margaret- 
street pomp and luxury. As far as it has proceeded the church promises to be quite as 
remarkable, and perhaps almost as attractive in its way, as its more fashionable prede- 
cessor. A parsonage and sexton’s house form part of the architectural composition. 
Other churches have been commenced at South Lambeth—a large and important 
structure erecting at the cost of the Rector of Bath, who was formerly incumbent of 
Stockwell, out of which this district is to be formed; at Paddington, by Mr. Hawkins; 
at Stamford Hill; at Hornsey Rise; at Penton-street, Pentonville; in Great Wind- 
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mill-street, by Mr. Brandon; Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge; at King’s Cross, and 
elsewhere.” —(pp. 232, 233.) 

“ One of the richest of recent Gothic churches has just been built on a picturesque 
eminence overlooking the valley of the Clwyd, about three miles west of St. Asaph’s. 
St. Margaret’s, Bodelwyddan, was erected by the Dowager Lady Margaret Willoughby 
de Broke, as a memorial of her late husband Lord Henry Willoughby de Broke. It is 
built .of Bodelwyddan limestone, but the shafts of the columns and much of the deco- 
rative work are of the coloured Belgian and Black Irish marbles, with Talacre stone, 
Caen stone, and alabaster for the facings and carved work. The church consists of 
a nave 66 feet long, sagrarium (chancel, &c.) 424 feet, with a tower and spire, 202 feet 
high, at the western end, and an octagonal vestry at the north-east angle. The nave- 
piers have clustered shafts of Belgian marbles, with richly carved capitals, formed by 
native plants and flowers; and there are marble shafts in the arcade above. The.roofs of 
the nave and aisles are of oak. The chancel has a series of crocketed canopies borne by 
shafts of Languedoc marble, which rest on bases of Purbeck marble. The reredos is of 
alabaster elaborately carved; and throughout the chancel this richness of ornamenta- 
tion is maintained. The great east window of five lights is filled with stained glass, 
as are some of the other windows. The exterior is less ornate, but a striking effect is 
produced by the unusually large chancel with its pierced spires at the inner angles, 
and the lofty tower and spire. This spire is crocketed, has bands of coloured stone, 
is pierced with small trefoil and quatrefoil openings, has large traceried windows at 
the base, an entasis of a foot in the middle, and is united to the pinnacles of the tower 
by flying buttresses. The church is said to have cost 22,0007. The architect was 
Mr. J. Gibson.” —(pp. 235, 236.) 


The following summary is, we believe, tolerably complete :— 


“ Churches, Early English in style, have been constructed at the following places :— 
Byton, near Leominster, cruciform; Brosely tiles employed on the exterior ; architect, 
Mr. Bannister of Hereford. St. David’s, Brecon; nave, chancel (with windows of 

, stained glass by Clayton and Bell), tower at west end; 300 sittings; cost 1,500/.; 
architect, Mr. J. Clayton. St. Paul’s, High Elswick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; nave and 
side aisles, chancel, clerestory, and open-timber roof; bell-turret and spires at south- 
west angles; 900 sittings ; cost 4,5007.; architect, Mr. John Dobson. East Orchard, 
in the parish of Iwerne Minster. Christ Church, Higher Bebington, has seven three- 
light windows on each side, a west window of six lights, and a large east window, all 
filled with stained glass; 500 sittings, but can be increased to 700; cost, exclusive of 
the stone of which it is built, 3,0002.; architect, Mr. Walter Scott of Birkenhead. 
St. Aidin’s, Victoria-road, Liverpool; of red sandstone; 900 sittings; cost 3,500/. ; 
architect, Mr. A. H. Holme. St. Mary Magdalene, Stoke, near Bristol; 336 sittings ; 
cost 2,300/., exclusive of the stained glass windows of the apse; architect, Mr. Norton. 
Blakedown, chapel-of-ease to the parish of Hagley; 120 sittings, all free; architect, 
Mr. Street. St. Stephen, Moore-lane, Congleton; nave, aisles, and apsidal chancel ; 
600 sittings; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. J. Clarke. Corris, Merioneth, a memorial 
church to the late Sir John Edwards, erected at the cost of Lord and Lady Vane. 
Norden, near Rochdale; 600 sittings ; cost near 3,000/.; architect, Mr. Shaw, of Sad- 
dleworth. St. Andrew’s, Yarmouth; 400 sittings, besides children’s gallery; cost 
1,0507. ; organ the gift of Miss Burdett Coutts; architect, Mr. C. E. Giles. Falfield, 
Gloucestershire ; elaborately finished; roofs of very high pitch ; 206 sittings, of which 
160 are free, besides seats for 50 children; architect, Mr. S. W. Daukes. Christ 
Church, Buckington,. Wilts. ; a pretty, inexpensive, little stone building, with the bell- 
turret at the end, and an open-timber roof; cost under 1,000/.; architect, Mr. F. 
Cundy. Whitfield, Northumberland; cruciform, with central tower and spire, 150 
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feet high; erected at the cost of the Rev. J. A., and Mrs. Blackett Ord, as a memorial 
of the late W. Ord, Esq., M.P.; architect, Mr. A. B. Higham of Newcastle, 

“ At the head of our summary of the Decorated churches we will place one which, 
when we went over it shortly before its completion, seemed to us to present some 
commendable features. St. Barnabas, Ryland-street North, Birmingham, only shews 
its fagade from the street ; and in that the chief features are a wide window of seven 
lights, with some good tracery, and a neat broach spire. The body of the church, 
divided into seven bays, is 80 feet long, 44 wide, and 50 feet to the ridge of the extra- 
vagantly high roof. The apsidal chancel has three lights. Deep galleries pass round 
the sides and end of the church, rendering it, as it seemed to us, rather dark for so 
murky an atmosphere as that of Birmingham ; but, take it altogether, the church is 
a very pleasing and convenient one. It will seat near 1,000 persons, and cost 3,0002. 
The architect was Mr. Bourne of Dudley. St. Mary, Crumpsall, Manchester, consists of 
a nave 50 feet long with side-aisles, chancel with side-aisles 35 feet deep, the width 
being 37 feet throughout ; a vestry and organ gallery on the north side, an ornamental 
open-timber roof, and a tower at the west end. The excessive depth of the chancel 
seems to cut the church into rather inharmonious proportions, but the whole is some- 
what peculiar in character. St. Peter, Levenshulme, Lancashire, consists of nave with 
aisles and chancel, but is nearly square, being 60 feet by 58; the tower, with its 
spire, will be 135 feet high; 600 sittings, of which 200 are free ; cost 3,000/.; archi- 
tect, Mr. G. Fisher of Manchester. St. Philip, Girlington, Bradford ; the first of ten 
to be erected in that parish; 600 sittings; cost 1,000/.—which seems a curjgpgly small 
sum for a church of such a size; architects, Messrs. Mallinson and Healeyr” At Wol- 
laston, near Stourbridge, a church of handsome design, with 650 itangs, has been 
erected, together with schools and a master’s house ; the entire cost, nearly 10,000U., 
being borne by Mr. W. O. Forster, M.P. for South Staffordshire; the architect was 
Mr. G. Bidlake of Wolverhgmpton. Pontardawe, near Swansea ; of rather elaborate 
character, with a tower and spir&*200 feet high; architect, Mr. Baylis of Swansea. 
Offham, Sussex ; of flint work, with Sussex stone dressings, and a tower with a low 
shingle spire; the architect, Mr. Christian, having throughout preserved the. local 
character of the old churches of Sussex. St. John’s, Moggerhanger, Beds.; built of 
Kempston stone, varied with Silsoe red sandstone, and pillars of Ancaster stone; con- 
sists of nave, with aisles, transepts, apsidal chancel, and central tower, and was erected 
at the expense of Mrs. Dawkins, of Moggerhanger-house, as a memorial of her late 
husband, the Rev. E. H. Dawkins, who is interred in the chancel; architect, Mr. 
Slater. St. Augustine’s, New Basford, Nottingham; of brick, with stone dressings ; 
windows of stained glass ; architect, Mr. A. Wilson of Nottingham. All Saints, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham ; 430 sittings; one aisle and tower to be added when funds accrue ; 
architect, Mr. F. Preedy. St. Philip, Hulme, Manchester ; a very handsome and highly 
finished church, of 5 bays, 117 feet long, 50 wide, and 54 high to the ridge of the 
roof; all of stone; spire, 159 feet high; all the windows of stained glass; 670 sittings, 
all free, and all parted off like arm-chairs; total cost 8,000/., nearly all which is de- 
frayed by the Birley family, of Manchester ; architects, Messrs. Shellard and Brown. 
Schools have also been built, which have cost 3,000/.; and a parsonage is building, 
at a cost of 1,7002. St. John the Evangelist, Whitwell, near Malton, Yorkshire; 
avery finished little structure, with much coloured marble, excellent carved work, and 
stained-glass windows; 180 sittings; the building alone, without the site, stained 
glass, and some other gifts, cost 3,700/., which was defrayed by Lady Lechmere, who 
‘has also added an endowment of 150/. a-year; architect, Mr. Street. At Howsham, 
four miles from Whitwell, a new church, also Decorated in style, and by the same 
architect, has been built at the sole expense of Mrs. Cholmley, as a memorial of her 
husband, the late Col. Cholmley: it is smaller in size than Whitwell Church, but ac- 
commodates about the same number of persons: like that, it is highly finished, and 
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has windows of stained glass: the entire cost was nearly 3,0007. St. Andrew’s, 
Swanwick, Derbyshire; entire length, 100 feet, of which the chancel occupies 39 feet ; 
450 sittings ; cost 2,300/.; architect, Mr. B. Wilson of Derby. St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Twinstead, Essex ; of coloured bricks in geometrical patterns, pavement of en- 
caustic tiles, east window of stained glass. St. John the Baptist, Bamford, Derbyshire ; 
rave, and north aisle and chancel; floor of encaustic tiles, coloured marbles in altar 
and chancel, windows of stained glass; tower and spire, 108 feet high; seats all free ; 
architect, Mr. Butterfield. 

“Of churches marked by the predominance of a foreign element we may note the 
following :—St. Peter’s, Troy Town, Chatham; thirteenth-century Gothic, but orna- 
ment confined chiefly to the interior ; of red rag-stone, with dressings of red and white 
bricks; 823 sittings; cost 4,5007.; architect, Mr. E. Christian. St. Peter’s, Oldham. 
road, Manchester ; Lombardic, of red and white bricks; has nave and side aisles, with 
a gallery at the sides and west end, a semicircular apse, and a tower, 125 feet high, at 
north-west angle; 1,350 sittings, of which 500 are free, cost 4,200/.; architects, 
Messrs. Holden and Son. Little Cawthorpe, Louth, of light-coloured bricks, striped 
with horizontal lines of black bricks; architect, Mr. J. R. Withers. Newbury, Berks. ; 
of very ornate character; red brick with stone dressings; architect, Mr. Butterfield: 
the large east and west windows are filled with stained glass; the floor is laid with 
encaustic tiles.” —(pp. 236—238.) 


Next in importance to church building stands the “ restoration” which 
is now so actively proceeding in almost every quarter. Happily in the 
more important works, as our cathedrals, the operations are under the 
direction of the ablest and safest of our Gothic architects, Mr. G. G. Scott, 
who is— 


“At this moment directing restorations in the following cathedrals, perhaps in more:— 
Westminster, where the works are advancing quietly and carefully, the north transept 
being at present in hand; Hereford, where the transepts are just completed; Ely, 
where the polychromatic decoration of the interior is making rapid progress, and where 
the restoration of the octagon is about to be commenced, and a spire added to it, as 
a memorial to Dean Peacock ; Durham, where the great central tower is to be rebuilt; 
Lichfield, where a large sum has already been expended and important progress made; 
and Peterborough. Chichester Cathedral is being restored under the direction of Mr. 
Slater; the west front of Winchester, by Mr. J. Colson; Wells, nearly completed, we 
believe, under Mr. Ferrey ; Worcester, under Mr. Perkins; Lincoln and Llandaff, un- 
der Messrs. Prichard and Seddon; Manchester, under Mr. J. P. Holden; and Bristol, 
which has been closed to the public since Easter, to allow of the more efficient prose- 
cution of the works, which are on a very extensive scale. 

“ Our civic St. Paul’s, we must note, has been greatly altered inside by the removal 
of the organ-loft, and placing the organ in the side aisle, where Sir Christopher Wren 
originally wished it to be placed; by cleaning and repainting the pictures inside of the 
dome, and gilding the balcony. These alterations have undoubtedly brought out more 
fally the noble proportions of the building—the removal of the organ and organ-loft 
alone has been a prodigious improvement in that respect—but they have also served to 
shew more distinctly its coldness and want of decoration. But the Dean and Chapter 
are most anxious to carry their improvements much further—to complete the interior, 
im short, in the spirit of the intention avowed by Wren, who, amongst other things, 
wanted to bring over workers in mosaic from Italy, to decorate the interior with pic- 
tures in that indestructible material—and their architect, Mr. Penrose, has prepared 
elaborate designs for the purpose. We can only hope there will be no lack of funds 
for the accomplishment of so good a work.”—(pp. 238, 239.) 
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Mr. Burges’ successful operations at Waltham Abbey have been already 
fully recorded by us*, and of the proceedings at the church in Dover 
Castle and at Lichfield Cathedral we trust soon to have special reports to 
offer to our readers. A very remarkable work is the “ re-casting,” as it has 
been termed, of the church of St. Michael, Cornhill, where Mr. G, G. Scott 
has turned one of Wren’s Debased Classic edifices into something medi- 
eval,—a proceeding conducted, as all allow, with great ability, but which 
will be very differently appreciated according to the Gothic or Classic point 
of view of the observer. A restoration, on a small scale, that bas not 
attracted the attention it deserves, is that recently effected at the Rolls 
Chapel, which, after being for centuries used as a law court and a record 
repository, has now, under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls, been 
restored to sacred uses, and has in its interior been made to resume the sem- 
blance of a fifteenth-century chapel; it is to be hoped that the exterior will 
at some future day be equally cared for. The Chapter-house at Westmin- 
ster has also been cleared of its records, but whether the Government will 
undertake the restoration of that noble edifice remains to be seen. 


“The parish churches throughout the country which have been rebuilt, restored, or 
repaired—for all alike are now termed restorations—are far too numerous to specify. 
A few must serve as examples for the whole. Every one who has visited the pic- 
turesque village of Bowdon, Cheshire, must have been struck with the magnificent 
position of the whole church, and will remember the weatherworn and battered aspect 
of the church itself. It is now, with the exception of the tower, among the things that 
were. But a newchurch has been erected on its site-a modified copy of the old one— 
from the designs of Mr. Breakspear. From the drawings which were exhibited it 
hardly seemed to us that justice had been done to the opportunity; but we believe the 
design was modified in the execution. The cost is said to have exceeded 12,0007, 
St. Leodegarius, Old Basford, near Nottingham, a fine Early English building, has 
been completed and re-opened, after being two years in the hands of the builders. The 
principal new feature is a lofty tower in three stories, with bold double buttresses at 
the angles; the cost has been 8,000/.; the architect was Mr. A. Wilson of Notting- 
ham. Boyton Church, Wiltshire, has been in great part rebuilt, enlarged, made con- 
sistent in style throughout, and several stained-glass memorial windows inserted, under 
the direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, at an expense of over 2,0007. Yeovil Church has 
undergone extensive general repairs, and a tolerably complete restoration of the inte- 
rior, including the making good of the stonework throughout, the substitution of open 
seats, with carved oak ends, for the former high pews, and the insertion of several 
stained-glass windows, under the direction of Mr. R. H. Shout. At Publow, Somerset, 
the old parish church has been almost reconstructed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ferrey, at a cost of about 12,0007. The same may be said of the so-called restoration 
of St. Mary’s, Richmond, Yorkshire, by Mr. Scott, who has, however, in his new work, 
carefully followed the Early English type of the old church. Like all that he does, the 
’ works have been executed in the most thorough manner. St. Swithin’s, Sandy, Bed- 
fordshire, has undergone a complete restoration under the direction of Mr. W. G. 
Habershon, at a cost of above 3,0002. Stockton Church, Shropshire, has been partly 
restored, partly reconstrueted, the chancel entirely refaced with stone both inside and 
out, and stained-glass windows inserted, under the direction of Mr, T. C, Whitmore, of 
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Apley Park. St. Mary, Ludborough, near Louth, Lincolnshire, a very fine Early English 
structure, has been similarly restored, under the direction of Mr. J. Fowler of Louth. 
Down Hatherley, Gloucestershire, Decorated in style, has been rebuilt by the family of 
the late Sir M. Wood, M.P.; architects, Messrs. Folljames and Waller. St. Nicholas, Car. 
diff, has been restored under the direction of Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. Wivenhoe, 
Sussex, has been almost rebuilt, in the Decorated style of the old church, open-timber 
roofs of high pitch added, and stained-glass windows inserted, at a cost exceeding 
8,0007.; architect, Mr. E. C. Hakewill. Chew Magna, Somerset, Decorated, has 
been restored under the direction of Mr. Norton. St. Mary’s, Bridport, has been 
carefully restored, the old stained glass repaired, and some new added, the organ 
removed from before the west window to the north end of the chancel, &c., at a 
cost of above 3,0007. St. Mary, Swanage, a fine cruciform church, partly Decorated, 
but for the most part Perpendicular, has been restored, at a cost of above 3,0002,, 
under the direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt. St. Edward the Martyr, Corfe Castle, 
Early English, rebuilt, except the tower, also under the direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 
St. Helen’s, Kirmington, near Brigg, Lincolnshire, north and south aisles at the 
cost of two parishioners; stained-glass windows have been added by the same gen- 
tlemen and other donors; architect, Mr. Teulon. Church Stowe, Northampton, 
Decorated, restored throughout under the direction of Mr. Hardwick. Oystermouth, 
Mumbles, South Wales, restored and enlarged at a cost exceeding 2,000/.; architect, 
Mr. J. K. Penson. Clyst St. George, near Exeter, the old church restored and school 
and teachers’ residence built from the designs and under the superintendence of the 
rector, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. St. Fagan’s, near Cardiff, thoroughly restored 
under the direction of Mr. Street, at a cost of 2,0007. The interior of Ditton Church 
has been carefully restored under the direction of Mr. Scott. Talaton, near Ottery, 
Devon, restored, and much carved work added, under the direction of Mr. Ashworth 
of Exeter, at a cost of 1,5007. St. Clement’s, Horsley, Derbyshire, at a cost of above 
2,000/., principally borne by members of the Sitwell family. Wolstanton, North Staf- 
fordshire, almost entirely reconstructed in the Decorated style, the model of the old 
church being carefully followed, but the spire heightened, at a cost of 4,500/. ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Ward and Son, of Hanley. Feliskirk, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, almost 
entirely rebuilt from the foundations, the old model, a Norman chancel and Early 
English nave, being followed; architect, Mr. W. H. Dykes of York. St. Mary’s, Lei- 
cester, restored throughout and new clerestory added, fittings all new and in accord- 
ance with ecclesiological requirements, new organ by Messrs. Foster and Andrews of 
Hull; architect, Mr. Scott.”—(pp. 240—242.) 

Woolvercot Church, Oxfordshire, early Decorated in style, has been re- 
built, except the tower, under the superintendence of Mr. C. Buckeridge, 
and is very creditable to the taste, judgment, and talent of a rising young 
architect. 

In Oxford Cathedral a new east window has been inserted in the 
well-known and beautiful chapel on the north side of the chancel, usually 
called the Latin Chapel, built by Lady Elizabeth de Montacute in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, in the Decorated English style. The 
new window is quite at variance with the style of the chapel itself, and seems 
to be studiously foreign-looking, the tracery being thoroughly Venetian, 
covered with the shallow carving of Italy. The idea is evidently the same 
as those of the new Museum at Oxford, but a licence which is perhaps 
allowable in a new building is intolerable in an old one. It is as much out 
of place as a patch of red cloth sewn on a blue coat, and makes us quite 
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regret the loss of the venerable-looking Jacobean window which we used 
to think so ugly. Why this window should have been divided into four 
lights instead of either three or five we cannot imagine ; a four-light window 
always has a bad effect. The painted glass with which it is filled is equally 
strange and bizarre, and we can only suppose either that the intention of 
the. architect was to offend every English prejudice as much as possible, 


or that he has resided so long in Italy that he is entirely ignorant of the 
architecture of his own country. 


The proceedings of other religious bodies may be thus briefly 
chronicled :— 


“The Roman Catholics have during the year completed, at least sufficiently to open 
for worship, several churches and religious houses. The following are among the 
principal:—At Belmont, near Hereford, a large cruciform church, very richly deco- 
rated, as far as the ornamentation is yet carried, and a wing of a Benedictine monastery 
eontaining forty chambers; the whole from. the designs of Mr. Welby Pugin. The 
church of the Holy Cross, Standish-street, Liverpool, has a nave 102 feet long, 30 wide, 
and 70 high, and, as far as the work has proceeded, is very rich in constructive decora- 
tion; the church can accommodate 800 persons; attached to it are a presbytery and 
other buildings ; the architect is Mr. Pugin. Also by Mr. Pugin are a House of Mercy 
at Wolverhampton, and a convent at Ravenhurst. A convent dedicated to St. Columb, 
of considerable size, but not remarkable for architectural beauty, has been completed 
in the Ladbroke-road, Notting-hill, from the designs of Mr. H. Clutton; and in the 
same neighbourhood, but some distance westward of the convent, a chapel has been 
built by the same architect. Another chapel, but quite plain in character, is nearly 
finished at St. John’s Retreat, the corner of Maiden-lane, Highgate. The church of 
St. Catherine, Penrith, has been greatly extended, from the designs of Mr. J. Scard, 
and some stained-glass windows from the Munich factory added. St. Joseph’s, Hunslet, 
Gothic, coloured brickwork with terra-cotta dressings, 560 sittings, cost 1,500/; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Child of Leeds. Yarm, Gothic, brick with stone dressings, Messrs. 
Hadfield and Goldie. Northgate-street, Gloucester, Decorated in style, but, though 
opened for service, only the chancel, Lady-chapel, confessionals, and about two-thirds 
of the nave are finished ; the remainder of the nave, with the tower and spire, will be 
erected when sufficient funds are obtained ; the architect is Mr. G. Blount, At Aber- 
gavenny the church of Our Lady and St. Michael, Decorated, of local stone of irregular 
size, with Bath stone dressings; architect, Mr. B. Bucknell. The church of St. An- 
thony, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 600 sittings, cost up to opening 1,700/., but about 
4007. more required to finish it; architect, Mr. A. M. Dunn, 

“The Congregationalists, or Independents, are just now by far the most active of 
the dissenting bodies in architectural operations ; and whilst all their recent churches 
and chapels make some pretence to architectural character, some among them are of a 
very superior order. In London the principal Congregational church completed during 
the year is one in Markham-square, Chelsea; it is built of Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings; is Decorated in style, with a square tower and spire rising to a height 
of 138 feet, has boldly-designed buttresses, tracery of good character in the windows, 
some excellent stone carvings, and is altogether a very effective structure—the draw- 
back being the schools beneath; it has 1,100 sittings, and cost 5,0007.; the architect 
is Mr. Tarring. 

“ At Eccles, near Manchester, a Congregational church and schools have been built, 
of a somewhat ornate character. The church is 88 feet long and 41 wide, interior 
measurement, and has 700 sittings; it has an open timber roof of lofty pitch and rather 
oppressively heavy wood-work, the principals being borne on stone corbels, which are 
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supported on short’shafts of polished red granite. A small apse has a low groined roof, 
and on either side is a small vestry. The tower has double buttresses at the angles, of- 
considerable projection ; the spire is 120 feet high. The school, detached from the 
church, has an angle turret with a tall, spire-like roof. The whole are of brick, with 
stone dressings, and form a rather picturesque group. The cost was 5,500/.; the ar- 
chitects were Messrs. Poulson and Woodman of Reading. Droylsden, Lancashire; 
late Gothic, French in character; 516 sittings, cost 1,9007.; architect, Mr. R. M. 
Smith of Manchester. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Anglo-Italian in style, with the objec- 
tionable addition of a lecture-hall and schoolroom in the basement ; architects, Alison 
and Lamb of Newcastle. Newport, Herefordshire, French Renaissance, the principal 
front of Bath stoné, will seat 1,200 in body of chapel and galleries, so that every one 
can see as well as hear, schoolrooms and vestry in basement; architect, Mr. A. O. Wat- 
kins. Grimshaw-street, Preston, has a stone front of early Decorated work, 900 sit- 
tings, cost 3,000/7.; architects, Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy of Lincoln. Buxton, Der- 
byshire, Gothic, but designed by Mr. H. Currey with a special view to Congregational 
purposes; it is 60 feet long by 43 wide, the tower and spire are 110 feet high ; of the 
local grit-stone, with bands of red-stone. Keswick, Cumberland, Decorated, 300 sit- 
tings; architect, Mr. J. Hogg of Halifax. Bishop Stortford, Italian, white brick, 
with stone dressings, 1,050 sittings; architects, Messrs. Poulton and Woodman of 
Reading. Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, cost 1,200/.”—(pp. 242, 243.) 


One item of dissenting architecture is curious :— 

“The founder of the Methodist New Connexion, Alexander Kelham, was, like the 
founder of Wesleyan Methodism, a native of Epworth in Lincolnshire. His followers 
a few years back came to the resolution of erecting as a memorial to him a church in 
his native place. It was opened in the past summer. Considering its origin and pur- 
pose it is somewhat ultra-ecclesiological in appearance. It is a Gothic building, 
with a boldly projecting porch, gable, and large gilt gable-cross; a roof of very high 
pitch, with open timber-work inside; stone pulpit and the like. The architects are 
Messrs. Sutton and Paull of Nottingham ; the cost approaches 2,000/.”—(p. 244.) 

As regards buildings for public purposes we find little to record. 
The hapless New Houses of Parliament are evidently decaying ; not only 
are the exterior ornaments dropping off, and masses of stone crumbling in 
spite of a variety of remedies applied, but the roofs are said to shew 
symptoms of being out of order, which is attributed to “ the destructive 
effects of gas,” and the frescoes on the walls are perishing from damp. 
On the other hand, the Oxford Museum is universally pronounced a noble 
structure, equally graceful, useful, and sound. 

The street architecture of London and the great towns continues steadily 
to improve. Some city warehouses and suites of chambers, in Mincing-lane, 
in Bishopsgate-street and in Cannon-street, have been erected in excellent 
taste; an Insurance Office in Fleet-street (the Promoter) is a good speci- 
men of Italo-French Renaissance; and a Printing and Publishing Office 
near Smithfield is worth notice for its effective introduction of German 
features into domestic Gothic. In Liverpool we have a Classic building for 
the Free Library ; ; but the numerous private edifices, which are rising daily, 
mostly affect the Gothic character. The same movement is observable in 
Manchester, Leeds, Chester, Birmingham; and at Bristol, a clever archi- 
tect, whose name we regret is unknown to us, has succeeded in giving an 
artistic character to an enormous sugar factory in Temple-street. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Dee. 20, 1860. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. Huan Pigor exhibited, through J. J. Howard, Esq., F.S.Ai, 
a gold finger ring bearing five oval medallions, on each of which is en- 
graved the figure ‘of a female saint. 

The Eanrt or Enniski1ten exhibited, by permission of Capt. Francis, an 
enamelled chasse of Limoges work, with episodes from the story of “ The 
Three Kings of Cologne,” Melchior, Balthasar, and Gaspar. The Director 
stated that a shrine with similar subjects was now in the British Museum, 
having been obtained at the Bernal sale. 

At the last meeting of the Society it will be remembered that the Vice- 
President, Mr. Bruce, favoured the Society with some interesting details on 
the early history of Oliver Cromwell. In connection with this subject, W. 
H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., read this evening an extract from the ‘“‘ Composi- 
tions” for Huntingdon, which he had found at the Record Office, which 
also contained the name of Oliver Cromwell. These ‘‘ Compositions” were 
fines paid by persons for refusing to take the order of knighthood. The 
book from which this extract was taken bore date 1630-3T. 

The Rev. James Beck exhibited two objects of - considerable interest. 
1. A quadrangular plaque of enamel bearing the image of the Saviour, 
and inscribed Satvator MUNDI. From the initials I. L. in one corner, and 
from the general style of the work, the Director concluded that the artist 
was probably Joseph Limousin. 2. A folding ivory fork and spoon of 
the sixteenth century, which was so contrived with ingenious inconvenience 
that the two implements could never be used together. 

J. Y. Axerman, Esq., F.S.A., forwarded for exhibition a hazel wand, 
resembling an Exchequer-tally, the meaning of which gave rise to some 
discussion. It bore the following inscription:—‘* Per Johannem Dove et 
Johannem Wilson pro perquisito unius messuagii cum sex virgatis terre in 
Esthendred in comitatu Bark et quatuor parvorum croftorum continentium 
per zestimationem septem acras terre et tres [sic] virgatarum et unius quar- 
terii terree continentium per zstimationem quinquaginta quatuor acras terre 
et prati in Bascott in comitatu Warr. _Bark et Warr.” In another part 
of the wand was inscribed the following :—“ Paschew xxx° April. anno Re- 
gine Eliz. xliie.” - } 
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Epmunp Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited fifteen rings, forming part 
of his collection, on which the Secretary read some illustrative remarks 
from the pen of the exhibitor, One of the number had already been laid 
before the Society in 1773, when an elaborate paper was read on it by Dr. 
Pegge (Arch. iv. 47), being none other than the famous Alhstan ring, so 
called from the Saxon Bishop of Sherborne from 823 to 867, Another 
Anglo-Saxon ring exhibited by Mr. Waterton bore on the bezel a bust, 
and the name > avrret. Among these rings were three made of hoof, 
which the exhibitor believed to be as remarkable as they are rare, he not 
being acquainted with any but those in his own collection. 

The Anpi Cocuet communicated some remarks (translated into English 
.by Mr. Wylie, and read by the Secretary) on Roman sepulchral remains 
found this year at Lillebonne, the ancient Julia Bona, This communica- 
tion was illustrated by drawings from Mr. Wilmer. Among the most curi- 
‘ous of these remains was a small circular box of bronze, 5 centimétres 
thick (2 ins.), and 7 centimatres in diameter, fitted with tinned mirrors, and 
a coin of Nero. The Director called attention to a similar example of 
the use of a coin engraved in the Archeologia. : 

Mr. GatLoway communicated, through W. J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A., 
“drawings of and remarks on a stone hammer, 

Notice ‘was given that the Rules for the government of the Society’s 
-Library had been revised by order of Council, and were now suspended in 
-the Library, where copies might be had on application by any Fellow of 
‘the Society. The Rules will also be circulated among the Fellows in the 
‘shape of'a flyleaf to the forthcoming number of the Proceedings. 


Jan. 10, 1861. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev, Mackenzie Edward ‘Charles Walcott, William Harrison, Esq., 
John Garle, Esq., and William Tayler, Esq., were severally declared duly 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

Joun Wititams, Esq., exhibited and presented some lithographic im- 
pressions of rubbings of brassés. 

Rosert Cor, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an autograph warrant by Lord 
Essex, leader of the Parliamentary forces, authorising the payment of 
¢ertain moriies to ‘‘ Captaine Oliver Cromwell,’’ whose autograph was also 
laid upon the table’ by Mr. Cole in the shape of an authorization to: his 
servant to receive the monies in question. This exhibition formed one of 
several which had been elicited by Mr. Bruce’s interesting communication 
on the early life of Oliver Cromwell, noticed in our last: number. 

Rosget Mexsoy, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fragment of Samian ware 
and a bronze fibula of lyre form. 

:| Jome Yorez Axreman, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the drawing of a brooch 
-récently found at Canterbury in digging a deep drain at a depth of about 
twelve feet below the surface. The brooch was of bronze, and consisted of 
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four members meeting in a centre. Each member had a triangular portion 
of its surface inlaid in silver. 

Mr. Akerman also favoured the Society with the exhibition of the 
results of further excavations made by him at Long Wittenham, Berks, 
in the summer of 1860. Our readers will remember the very interesting 
researches communicated to the Society by Mr. Akerman in the year 1859. 
Those now exhibited were in some respects of inferior interest, but present 
us with a few additional details which the antiquary will find worthy of 
note. At the conclusion of the Report on these more recent excavations 
which accompanied the exhibition, Mr. Akerman called attention to the 
fact that the number of graves explored by him in the cemetery of Long 
Wittenham approximated very closely to those of two other burial-grounds 
in different parts of England; viz. that at Sibertswold, Kent, explored by 
Mr, Faussett in 1772-3, and that\by the Hon. Mr, Neville at Little Wilbra- 


ham, each containing between 180 and 190 graves. 


Of this fact Mr. 


Akerman offered an explanation, which will hereafter be published in the 


Transactions of the Society. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 


Nov. 22, 1860. W.S,. W. Vaux, Esq,, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Madden read a paper upon “ Some 
Unpublished Roman Coins” in gold, some 
of them entirely new types, and others 
described as only existing in silver in M. 
Cohen’s learned work on the “ Roman Im- 
perial Coinage.” Among them was the 
DE BRITANN type of Claudius with the 
equestrian statue to the left; the JVPPITER 
cystos of Nero in gold; a coin of Vespa- 
sian with Roma, with Rome seated to the 
right, which was among the coins pre- 
sented to the British Museum by J. F. de 
Salis, Esq.; of Titus cos 11.,-Rome seated 
to the right; another of Ephesian fabric 
with ava in a laurel wreath; anda third 
coin of the same Emperor with the type 
of PAX AVG, Peace standing near a tripod, 
on which is what has been described as 
the purse of Mercury, but is more pro- 
bably a wine-bag. Besides these were 
described unpublished coins of Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and various other 
emperors down to the time of Macrinus, 

Mr. Vaux read_a -paper, “On the Coins 
of Carthage,” in which he shewed that 
certain coins which have hitherto been 
attributed to Panormus, though upon no 
sufficient grounds, may, from the character 


of their workmanship and their Punic 
legends, be ascribed with some degree of 
certainty to Carthage. 


Dec. 13, W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Madden read a paper upon the late 
popular discussion whether BRIT. or BRITT., 
as it appears upon the new copper coinage, 
is the correct abbreviated form for the 
name of Her Majesty’s dominions. He 
shewed clearly in the first place, from 
poetical authority, that Britannia is spelt 
with only one T; and in the second place, 
from classical authority, that the abbrevia- 
tion of a plural is always formed by the 
repetition of the last letter of the first 
syllable of the word when more than the 
first letter of the word is given. In proof 
of this Mr. Madden gave many examples, 
as MSS. for manu-scripta, omss for 
Cesares or Cmsaribus, avea for two 
Augusti, and aveaa@ for three Augusti, 
though the double @ does not always 
restrict the word to two Augusti, avea 
being often used in a plural sense. Many 
other similar instances of abbreviation 
were quoted; and the form BRITT., repre- 


‘senting as it is meant to do, Britanniarum, 


ive. of the British Islands,—Great Britain 
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and Ireland,—was clearly proved to be cor- 
rect as placed on the new coinage of 1860. 

Mr. Madden also communicated some 
remarks upon a rare bronze medallion of 
‘Hadrian in the Museum collection, of gem- 
like workmanship, and with the figures of 
Hygeia and apparently Antinous on the 
reverse. 

Mr. Evans read a paper upon a hoard of 
ancient British coins discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Frome. The coins in 
question bad been lately ploughed up in a 
field belonging to the West Down Farm 
in the parish of Nunney, about three miles 
west of Frome, and after having been dis- 
persed in various directions, had nearly all 
come into Captain Murchison’s possession. 
They had originally been deposited in an 
urn of imperfectly burnt clay mixed with 
‘calcareous matter, (as is so frequently the 
case with British pottery,) which had, 
however, been completely shattered by the 
plough, so that it was impossible to make 
out its form. The coins were about 250 
in number, and consisted of 10 British 
coins in gold, about 233 in silver, 3 Roman 
coins in silver, and 4 in second-brass, The 
gold coins are of the type so frequently 
found in the neighbourhood of Frome, 
with an object like a fern leaf on the ob- 
verse, and a rudely executed three-tailed 
horse on the reverse. Two of them bore 
the legend carri, and the remainder that 
of ANTEDRIGV, or ANTE@RIGY, of which 
only the two first syllables had previously 
been known. The gold is excessively base, 
so much so that it is doubtful whether 
some of them are not merely copper or 
brass richly gilt, though with base gold. 

The type of the silver coins is, on the 
obverse, an extremely rude head in profile 
to the right, with some dolphin-shaped 
objects in front; and on the reverse a 
three-tailed horse to the left, with various 
ring ornaments, crosses, and crescents in 
the field, On many of them the head is 
so barbarously executed as with difficulty 
to be recognised; but on some few it is of 
better execution, and a succession of three 
or four types may be traced among the 
coins, each more barbarous than the last. 
About 43 of them are inscribed, 16 with 
ANTED or ANTE@ (AN below and TED above 
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the horse), and 27 with sv-Rt divided in 
a similar manner, the type being the 
same as that of most of the uninscribed 
coins. The average weight of the silver 
coins is about 18 grains, while those in 
gold vary from 69 to 85 grains. The 
Roman coins found with them are denarii 
of the Emilia, Julia, and Seryilia families, 
and second-brass coins of Agrippa (?), Clau- 
dius, and Antonia ; the latter, two in num- 
ber, being of barbarous fabric. Mr. Evans 
shewed that the type of the gold British 
coins was probably derived by successive 
imitations, each getting farther from the 
prototype, from the stater of Philip II. of 
Macedon; and that the silver coins were 
connected with those found in the Channel 
islands and with Gaulish coins. The 
legends ANTEDRIGY and svVEI he considered 
to be intended to designate the names of 
princes rather than those of tribes or 
towns. It was evident from the Roman 
coins that were found that the interment 
of this hoard could not have taken place 
till some years after the accession of 
Claudius, and the period when Ostorius 
Scapula was Propretor in Britain, a.p. 
50—55, was suggested as the probable 
date. At that time the two most power- 
ful tribes with whom the Romans were at 
war were the Iceni and the Cangi, and 
from various circumstances mentioned by 
Tacitus, and from other grounds, the posi- 
tion of the Cangi had been fixed (with 
much show of reason, by Camden and 
Bishop Gibson) in the Somersetshire dis- 
trict. It was therefore thought by no 
means improbable that we had in this 
hoard the coins of the Cangi, and some 
curious points of resemblance between 
these coins and those of the Iceni were 
pointed out both in their weight and 
legends, though at present it seemed im- 
possible to explain them all. The most 
important features presented by the hoard 
discovered at Nunney are the following: 
the presence of one or two hitherto un- 
published types of uninscribed coins, the 
entirely new legend svzI, the addition of 
the name of aNTEDRIGYs to the roll of 
British princes, and the proof of the 
simultaneous currency of inscribed and 
uninscribed coins in the west of England, 
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But in addition to this the fact is now 
established of the native British coinage 
having survived till at all events some 
years after the accession of Claudius, not 
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only among the Brigantes and Iceni, as 
had hitherto been conjectured, but also 
among one of the Western tribes, and 
that possibly the long sought for Cangi. 


LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Dec. 18, 1860. ALFRED WalrT#E, Esq,, 
F.L.S., in the chair. 

Mr. Overall exhibited and described a 
plan of what he conceived to be the boun- 
daries given in the charter of King Ed- 
gar to the Abbot of Westminster in 951. 

Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A., read an ac- 
count of the pretended gift of healing the 
king’s evil by the royal touch, as exercised 
by Charles II., and exhibited many curious 
documents relating to the same subject. 

Mr. Cole observed that the first English 
king who exercised the healing art was 
Edward the Confessor, and that the prac- 
tice was continued down to, and inclusive 
of, the reign of Queen Anne, with the 
exception of William III. 

Queen Elizabeth was averse to this mode 
of healing, yet adopted it; but it flourish- 
ed most in the reign of Charles II. 

The first mention of money being given 
to the recipients of the royal touch is in 
the annals of the reign of Edw. I.; but 
prior to Charles II. no particular medal 
or coin appears to have been given at the 
time of healing. In the reign of Hen. VII. 
the angel-noble of that sovereign was 
given; it was the coin of the time, and not 
made for this especial purpose. 

After the reign of Elizabeth the size 
was reduced on account of the numbers 
that applied to be touched. 

Charles I. touched for the evil, and sub- 
stituted, in some cases, a piece of silver 
instead of gold. The moneys issued from 
the Exchequer during a portion of this 
king’s reign for providing “ Angell-gold 
for the King’s Healinge,” from Michael- 
mas 1628, to Lady Day 1635, a period of 
Seven years, amounted only to £2,410, a 
small sum compared with the gold issued 
for healing-medals in the succeeding 
reign. 

Mr. Cole called attention to several 
original Treasury orders, which he exhi- 


bited, from which it appears that in 
Charles II.’s reign no less a sum than 
£6,000 had been ordered for providing 
gold for healing-medals during a period 
of two years. In this reign the medal, 
or, as it is commonly called, the “ touch- 
piece” of Charles II., was coined for the 
ceremony of healing. The medal of 
James II. (a specimen of which was ex- 
hibited) was of smaller size; it was en- 
larged by Queen Anne, 

The various documents which Mr. Cole 
exhibited in illustration of his paper were 
found by him among the mutilated Ex- 
chequer records which were sold as waste 
paper about twenty years ago, by order of 
the Lords of the Treasury of that day. 
From these documents we learn that be- 
tween the 5th of August and the 22nd 
of December, 1669, the king touched 779 
persons, to whom so many medals were 
delivered ; and during the four months of 
February, March, April, and May, 1668, 
no less than 3,028 persons to whom medals 
were given. 

Queen Anne touched 200 persons on the 
830th of March, 1714; among them was 
the celebrated Dr. Johnson, then 4} years 
old. 

With the accession of the House of 
Brunswick the practice of healing by the 
royal touch in England ceased, but the 
Pretenders caused touch-pieces, or healing- 
medals, to be struck. 

Mr. Dennistoun of Edinburgh favoured 
Mr. Cole with the following particulars 
relating to these medals. 

Three scrofula-medals, or touch-pieces, 
were issued by the exiled Stuart princes 
(one by James the old Pretender, another 
by his son Prince Charles Edward, and 
the third by Cardinal York) to the Italian 
peasantry whom they touched for the 
evil, to be worn as amulets round the 
neck; most-of them have been melted 
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down, but those of James III. may still 
be picked up at Rome. 

Those of Henry IX. (Cardinal York) 
are excessively rare. In a MS. journal 
of Cardinal York (in Mr. Dennistoun’s 
possession) mention is made of these me- 
dals being from time to time issued to 
persons affected with scrofula, even though 
not touched by his Eminence. 

The trial-piece of Cardinal York, whilst 
Dean of the Sacred College during the 
sede vacante of 1774, was struck for the 
Roman three-paul piece, but it is believed 
this coinage was never issued. 

W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., read a state- 
ment of the number of persons touched 
for the king’s evil from April, 1685, to 
1689, the numbers averaging from 300 to 
400 per diem. 

J.J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an 
original proclamation, dated 1683, fixing 
the times of public healing, viz. “from the 
Feast of All Saints, commonly called All- 
hallow-tide, till a week before Christmas ; 
and after Christmas until the first day of 
March, and then to cease till the Passion- 
week.” 

Mr. Colé also exhibited a power of 
attorney signed by Nell Gwynne, and 
attested by Otway the poet. The seal 
affixed to this document bears on a shield 
a lion rampant; crest, a lion’s head 
erased. 

George R. Corner, Esq., F.S.A., ex- 
hibited and described four curious illu- 
minations from a manuscript book of the 
fifteenth century representing the four 
Courts of Law at Westminster. These 
illuminations are the property of Selby 
Lowndes, Esq., of Whaddon-hall. 

Thomas Wills, Esq., exhibited his curi- 
ous and extensive collection of spurs of 
European and Mexican fabric. The fol- 
lowing were specially alluded to :— 

A spur of brass, dating about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the neck (as is 
usual at this period) being very long; the 
shanks are curved to render them suitable 
to the ankle of the wearer. This rare 
specimen was found in digging the founda- 
tion of a house at Tower Royal, Cannon- 
street, London, in 1854, 

A spur, temp. Hen. VII., the arched 
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neck and shanks being of brass, the rowel 
of steel. This spur was discovered in a 
sewer at the bottom of Holborn-hill, near 
the old Fleet-ditch, in 1850. 

An iron spur, temp. Hen. VIII., the 
shanks being straight, the neck elevated 
and gently curved, and the eight points 
of the large rowel dagger-shaped. This 
spur was found in a drain running through 
Bread-street and Watling-street in 1856. 

A pair of brass pageant spurs, temp, 
Henry VIII. These spurs are richly or- 
namented, having at their shanks a bird 
supposed to represent the peacock; their 
rowels are singularly made, with plain 
flat plate axle, and having fourteen steel 
spikes to each. 

Mr. Henry S. Richardson, of Greenwich, 
exhibited a rubbing of the palimpsest brass 
from Constantine, in Cornwall, the original 
of which was lately exhibited at the Society 
of Antiquaries by Mr. Waller. 

The brass on the obverse side represents 
a man and bis wife in Elizabethan cos- 
tume, having a shield of arms on a sepa- 
rate piece of metal in the centre of the 
plate. This shield is of different metal, 
and appears as if it had been a correction 
of some former engraving. The quarter- 
ings are somewhat indistinct, but are most 
likely those of Richard Gervis, the son of 
William Gervis, of Constantine, and grand- 
son of Peter Gervis who lived temp. 
Henry VI. Richard Gervis married Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Trefusis. The quar- 
terings may be thus described :— 

Quarterly of 4, viz. Ist, A chevron be- 
tween three cressets, Gerveys; 2nd, Three 
garbs and a chief, Peverell; 3rd, On a 
bend cotised three fleurs-de-lis ; (these arms 
are stated by Gilbert to be a bend bearing 
three fusils); 4th, A lion rampant, a 
crescent for difference, Petit. Impaling, 
quarterly, 1 and 4, Achevron between three 
spindles, Trefusis; 2 and 3, On a chevron 
between three roses a mullet pierced, Tre- 
sithney. 4 

The .reverse of this brass exhibits a re- 
markably fine specimen of Flemish work, 
representing a knight with coat of arms 
on tabard, the head supported on an ele- 
gantly diapered pillow with angels at the 
corners. 
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Mr. Richardson also exhibited a litho- 
graphic impression of the Constantine 
brass taken from a rubbing reproduced 
by a process invented by J. Williams, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

Mr. Deputy Lott exhibited two frag- 
ments of stone recently discovered in 
Cannon-street. One of these stones bears 
a Latin inscription commencing “ Qui 
habet aures.....” In the centre of the 
inscription is a circular hole extending 
through the stone. 

The other stone is very fragmentary ; 
the inscription on this fragment is as 
follows :— 

o++e AKITE. VP. TH... 
e++.BR.THE.SOWLE... 
... ENE 
..+B.WHO.BVILD.... 
e+. ER. AND. THIS.I..- 
A°. Di, 1544 
A°. Bi, R. H. 8. 36, 

J. J. Howard, Esq., exhibited and de- 
scribed impressions of two of the seals of 
the Corporation of Boston, Lincolnshire. 

On the common seal are represented 
the arms of the town, namely, three ducal 
coronets, and on one side the letter ‘B,’ 
and on the other a tun surrounded by the 
legend,—SIGILL : COE : MAIOR : ET : BUR- 
GEN : BURGI : DE BOSTON : IN : COM: 
LINCOLN. 

The above arms, “Sable, three ducal 
coronets in pale or,” with the crest, “On 
a woolpack a ram couchant or,” were al- 
lowed to the Corporation of Boston by 
Robert Cooke, Clarenceux, Dec. 1, 1568. 

The Admiralty seal is circular, and in 
the centre is an antique ship, on the sails 
of which is a shield charged with the 
arms of Boston : legend,—SIGILLU . CON- 
OERN . CAUSE . MARINAS . MAIORATUS . 
BURGI . DE . BOSTON . 1573, 
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Bassett Smith, Esq., F.G.S., exhibited 
a plan representing a portion of the north 
boundary wall of the Temple, discovered 
during the recent excavations in the lo- 
cality. The wall was composed of rag- 
stone, freestone, and chalk, very rudely 
put together and resting on the natural 
ground, which consisted of undisturbed 
gravel. 

Several capitals and bases of columns of 
Caen stone and Purbeck marble were also 
discovered, of the same character as those 
at present existing in the church. 

W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a 
deed dated on the Friday after the feast 
of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, in 
the year of our Lord 1390, whereby the 
abbot of the monastery of SS. Sergius and 
Baccus, near Angiers in France, nomi- 
nated John Tournedon to be prior of Swa- 
vesey Priory, in Cambridgeshire. To this 
deed is attached the seal of the abbey, in 
good preservation ; its design is elaborate, 
and on it are represented the figures of 
two soldiers bearing spears in their hands, 
They are doubtless intended for the two 
saints, Sergius and Baccus, who, according 
to Dr. Husenbeth, were Roman soldiers. 

Mr. Hart at the same time exhibited 
casts of two seals of this monastery, ob- 
tained from the Imperial Archives of Paris. 
One was said to be of the year 1232, but 
it was unfortunately in a very bad condi- 
tion. It is, however, very different from 
the original seal exhibited by Mr. Hart, 
being rather larger and not having such 
elaborate tabernacle work. The other cast 
was of a much smaller seal, in very good 
condition; that of Philip, abbot of the 
same monastery, of the same year. In 
this specimen there is only one figure, that 
of the abbot himself. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 1, 1860. At the first meeting for 
the term, the Rev. H. R. Luann, Trinity 
College, in the chair, the Secretary read 
the report for the past year, which was 
adopted with a slight alteration. 

The following are the principal points :— 


“We proceed to our customary review 
of works done in the town and diocese. 
GEntT. Mag. Vou. CCX. 


“ Among those carried on in the town, 
the New Court at Trinity College, built 
by the liberality of the Master, from 
designs of Mr. Salvin, is the most import- 
ant. The design is very good. It is by 
far the best. piece of work we know of 
from Mr. Salvin’s hands, and we beg to 
congratulate him most heartily, as well 
as the Master of Trinity, on the great 
success achieved in this building ; and we 

x 
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hope the time is not far distant when it 
will be seen to greater advantage. 

“The work at Queens’ College chapel is 
now finished, and is a most valuable speci- 
men of modern art. We are glad to find 
that the Fellows are not content with this 
good beginning, but are endeavouring to 
make the music of their services worthy of 
their architecture. 

“Great St. Mary’s Church still remains 
in abeyance; but it has advanced one stage 
further in the preliminary part of the ne- 
gotiation in the course of the year, and we 
believe that this year will see something 
effectually done. 

“The Guildhall is fairly settled in its 
design, and a contract has been entered 
into to complete it by next October. How- 
ever we may regret that a good Gothic 
design has not been carried out, we still 
rejoice that something is really being done 
to supply the town with better accommoda- 
tion than the present rooms afford. We 
memorialized the committee on the ques- 
tion of style, but without any effect. 

“Among architectural works in the 
county, of course Ely Cathedral stands 
the first. Mr. Le Strange’s work on the 
roof of the nave has had another year 
added to it, but is still far from being 
completed. The planks of the scaffolding 
have lately been partially removed, so that 


some idea of the effect may be obtained 


from below. We do not like to criticise 
unfinished works, but this certainly pro- 
mises to be one of the most successful of 
the kind during modern times. One effect 
of the work is to give the appearance of 
increased height to the nave. The tone 
of the colours isremarkably pleasing, which, 

ther with the masterly conception and 
bold treatment of the whole, renders it 
particularly fine. 

“The Lantern, which is to be restored 
in memory of Dean Peacock, is still un- 
touched, It was settled to give a spiral 
termination to it, but we fear this has been 
abandoned on account of the expense it 
would involve. 

“The base of Dr. Mill’s monument has 
been completed, but the effigy is not yet 
placed on it: we hope this will not be 
long delayed. It is particularly interest- 
ing to us, as the memorial of one who for 
80 long laboured for the good of our Society. 

“ Besides the works that have been no- 
ticed, little has been done to the cathedral, 
excepting the partial restoration and al- 
teration of the range of buildings on the 
north side, by Mr. W. M. Fawcett. 

“The church of Littleport, which forsome 
years has been underreparation, isat length 
completed, and on the whole is successful. 
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“The old gateway to the churchyard at 
Burwell, commonly called the Guildhall, no 
longer exists. We are sorry to add that 
such a work of demolition has been carried 
on in the most legal manner. The Inclo. 
sure Commissioners, the Charity Commis. 
sioners, the Trustees of the Burwell Cha. 
rity Lands Charity, the Vicar and church- 
wardens, are all implicated in this work 
of destruction. We much regret that no 
voice was raised to stop this demolition, 
because this gateway was the only exam- 
ple of the kind in the county, and as such 
ought to have been preserved. 

“ At Grantchester, some repairs and re- 
storation of the church are in progress, 
A plain waggon-head roof has been put 
up, but the remainder is not sufficiently 
advanced for us to form an opinion upon 
it. 

“The Dean and Chapter of Ely have an 
interesting work in hand at Hauxton 
Church, - This is one of the oldest churches 
in the neighbourhood, and has very many 
interesting points about it. On taking 
out the old wooden-framed east window, 
the fragments of a Decorated window were 
found in the walls, and this has been re- 
worked in Ketton stone. On further exa- 
mination, the jambs of an Early English 
triplet were discovered; and on examin- 
ing the foundations, the chancel was found 
originally to have had a semicircular apse. 
It is unfortunate that these investigations 
were not made more thoroughly before the 
work was commenced. Much remains 
still to be done, as little more than the 
fabric of the chancel has been touched. 
All the present unsuitable furniture will 
remain very much in its present condition. 
We hope, however, now that the Dean 
and Chapter have given tlem the start, 
those connected with the parish will put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and complete 
the work. Such a good church ought not 
to be left half-done, merely because, as in 
many other cases, there is some difficulty 
in collecting funds. 

“By far the most successful piece of 
church restoration is that at Tadlow, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Butterfield. It 
is an interesting Early English church, 
though small, and the work has been 
done, not merely with a view to personal 
comfort, but also with due regard to 
ritual arrangement. The cost has been 
£725, and the money has been very well 
spent over the church. 

“ A vicarage-house has been built at Or- 
well, and the church has undergone some 
repairs. Also the church of All Saints, 
Huntingdon, has been satisfactorily re- 
stored, under the direction of Mr. Scott.” 
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Mr. Norris Deck announced a work 
shortly to be published on the Bells of 
East Anglia, and solicited the aid of mem- 
bers in procuring sundry inscriptions 
wanted to complete the work. 

Mr. W. M, Fawcett then read his pa- 
per, “On Church Arrangement,” in which 
he discussed the principal things to be 
sought after in bringing a church into a 
fitting condition. He also severely cen- 
sured many anomalies still remaining in 
the neighbourhood. 


Nov. 15. The Rev. M. M. U. WILKINSON 
in the chair. 

A letter was read relative to the pro- 
posal of establishing a Motett choir for 
the study of the ancient choral music of 
the Church, and of connecting the choir 
with this Society. After a short discus- 
sion, a meeting was announced for those 
interested in the formation of the choir. 

Mr. Norris Deck then read a paper, 
“On the Dedications of Churches in Eng- 
land.” He discussed the influence exer- 
cised on our dedications by the ancient 
territorial and ecclesiastical divisions of 
Great Britain ; and while by the aid of 
local tradition and historical research he 
cleared up many difficulties connected 
with the subject, he yet frankly admitted 
that many enigmas remain, difficult if 
not incapable of solution. 

A general and interesting conversation 
ensued, during which much additional in- 
formation was given by Messrs. Norris 
Deck and C. H. Cooper, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


Nov. 29. The Rev. H. R. Lvazp, Trinity 
College, in the chair. 

The Rev. J. Glover, M.A., Trinity Coll. ; 
J. Carter, Esq., surgeon, Petty Cury; 
and G. Bosanquet, Esq., Trinity College, 
were elected members. 
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The Rev. G. Williams then gave a very 
interesting account of some of his Eccle- 
siogical Discoveries in Georgia. The 
churches which he dwelt chiefly upon 
were those of Timothesmana and Daba. 
The former of these is a small cross 
church, with aisles and apsidal chancel, 
with north and south chapels. Daba is 
a small chapel, terminated in an apse. 
Both of these have many peculiarities, 
which he dwelt on at some length; and 
also noted the singular preservation they 
are in, notwithstanding the severe climate 
of the country. These churches are both 
situated in very remote parts, seldom 
visited by travellers, and no account has 
hitherto been issued of them. 

Mr. Williams’s paper was illustrated by 
drawings, furnished by the Rev. W. F. 
Witts, of King’s College, from sketches 
taken on the spot, and by Mr. Fawcett, 
Jesus College, taken from Mr. Williams’s 
notes. Mr. Williams hopes to give fur- 
ther accounts of his discoveries to the 
Society. 

The Chairman, after thanking Mr. Wil- 
liams for his paper, alluded to the Motett 
Choir which it was hoped to form in the 
University for the study of Church music. 
He said that many members of the Cam~- 
bridge Architectural Society took a great 
interest in the matter, and therefore they 
had arranged to discuss the matter at 
their meeting. 

Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Williams, and several 
others spoke on the subject, stating how 
they thought the choir could best be 
formed; and it was agreed to refer the 
matter to a Committee then formed, who 
should investigate the matter of expense, 
draw up rules, and make some definite 
arrangements, to be laid before the next 
meeting of the Society. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 7,1860. The Rev. Cuantzs A. 
VienoiEs, Rector of Clonmacnoise, in the 
chair. The following new members were 
elected :— 

Lady Orde, Kilmory, Lochgilphead, 


N.B.; Edward Maxwell Dillon, Esq., 
A.M., T.C.D., Bishop’s Stortford, Herts; 
the Rev. John Flanagan, A.M., Rector of 
Killeven, Clones; the Rev. John Saul, 
Kilkenny, and John Bradford, Esq., Dis- 
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trict Inspector of National Schools, Kil- 
kenny; William H. Hill, Esq., architect, 
St. Patrick’s Hill, Cork; and Mr. Martin 
Carroll, Jamestown, Piltown. 

The Treasurer’s accounts for the year 
1859, as audited, were brought up. The 
amount received during that year was 
£294 Os. 4d.; and the sum expended was 
£206 3s. 14d.; shewing a balance of £87 
16s. 23d. in favour of the Society—a balance 
which arose from an unusually large num- 
ber of life compositions having been re- 
ceived from members during the year 
1859. Indeed, owing to the number of 
subscribers in default, the legitimate in- 
come of the Society was more than £20 
less than during previous years. 

The Rev. James Graves, in accordance 
with the rule on that subject, gave notice 
that, at the January meeting of 1861, he 
would move, that an alteration be made 
in the general rules of the Society, au- 
thorising its meetings to be held quarterly 
in future, instead of bi-monthly as hereto- 
fore, and that the “Journal” should be 
issued accordingly. 

The Rev. James Mease presented a num- 
ber of objects of antiquity lately turned up 
in Ballylarkin Churchyard. These, be- 
sides some large animal teeth, consisted 
of three specimens of copper Irish “ money 
of necessity,” a silver sixpence of James I., 
and a copper tag of the strap of an ancient 
book, which from the style of ornamenta- 
tion appeared to belong to the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The Rev. Jas. Graves presented a speci- 
men of an encaustic flooring tile, picked 
up by him at Netley Abbey last summer, 
which was of precisely the same pattern as 
some of the tiles in St. Canice’s Cathedral. 

Lord James Butler sent for presenta- 
tion, on behalf of Mr. David Rogers, of 
Glassmullagh, Omagh, a silver coin of 
Queen Elizabeth, in admirable preserva- 
tion. It was one of about 150 of different 
sizes found at Glassmullagh, in the parish 
of Ardstraw, co. Tyrone, last August. 
They were enclosed in a leather bag, which 
fell to pieces in being lifted out of the 
ground. The dates of the coins ranged 
from 1561 to 1598. 

Robert Malcomson, Esq., Carlow, pre- 
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sented an unedited tradesman’s token, 
given him by Dr. Shewbridge Connor, of 
that town. It was without date, but bore 
the legend “ Jonan WoopMAN oF Don- 
LAVAN.” The device was a pair of scales, 

Mr. Prim, on the part of a member of 
the Society, exhibited a grant of “ English 
Liberty,” from Henry VI., in the twenty- 
ninth year of his reign, to Thomas, the 
son of Philip, the son of William O’Neill. 
The patent recited a previous grant of — 
Edward III., making a similar grant to 
William O’Neill, then Vicar of Carrick, 
and to Philip and Thomas O’Neill, and 
their heirs “then being Irish.” The 
document was much injured, and had 
been, about a century since, inclosed in a 
piece of vellum, part of an old lease, on 
the back of which was the following 
entry :— 


“ Constantine O’Neill, Prince of Ulster, 
maryed Albina, daughter to a Danish 
King, in y® city of Waterford. From 
them descended, as per their Vault-stone 
appears, now at Mount Neale, in the 
county of Kilkenny—2, John; 3, Wil- 
liam ; 4, Philip: 5, Thomas; 6, John; 7, 
Henry; 8, John; 9, John; 10, Thomas ; 
11, John ; 12, John, issueless ; 13, Thomas, 
succeeded; 14, John; 15, Lawrence ; 16, 
John, the first Protestant of the family, 
and the last male heir. So promiscuously 
said of him by his grandfather, J. N. 
O’Neill, when a minor, and told to . . .’s 
father.” 


A fragment of the great seal of Ireland 
was attached to the document. The Rev. 
James Graves suggested that perhaps 
Mount Neale meant Ballyneale, between 
Ross and Inistioge, where there was an 
old church, and near which, on the Nore, 
was a steep rock called Carrick-O’Neale. 

The Rev. M. Saul asked whether it was 
known if a curious silver matrix of the 
seal and counter-seal of the O’Neills of 
Ulster was still in the possession of the 
Ormonde family? He saw it many years 
ago in the North, and had got an im- 
pression from it, which he subsequently 
gave away. The matrix of the seal was 
originally fitted with a screw, which, when 
required, served to detach the central por- 
tion of the seal, bearing the red hand of 
O’Neill, from the outer rim, thus allowing 
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it to be used separately, apparently for a 
counter seal. The outer rim bore the 
name of Murtough O’Neill, King of Ul- 
ster. Mr. Saul was informed at the time 
that this seal had been purchased by the 
late Dowager Marchioness of Ormonde. 

The Rev. James Graves presented a 
fac-simile of the writing of Addison, 
being a portion of a letter from him to 
Mrs. Wortley. 

Mr. Prim presented a deed executed 
between the Rev. John Ellison and the 
Rev. Anthony Pack, whereby the latter 
bound himself to pay the former half the 
endowment (£70) of Kilkenny College, on 
succeeding him in the mastership of that 
institution, until such time as the said 
Rev. J. Ellison or his assigns should be 
presented to a living by the Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars of Trinity College, Dub- 
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lin. The deed was dated 19th December, 
1792. 

A paper was read from the Rev. John 
O’Hanlon, R.C.C., SS. Michael and John, 
Dublin, being a continuation of his ac- 
count of the topographical collection made 
by the Ordnance Survey for the province 
of Leinster. The present paper related to 
the county of Longford. 

The Rev. James Mease read some re- 
marks on’ the ancient churches usually 
found in the neighbourhood of castles, in 
the district round Freshford. The paper 
was illustrated by an accurate photograph 
of the east window of the old church of 
Folkscourt, executed by Lieutenant Lys- 
ter, R.E. 

Thanks having been voted to the vari- 
ous donors and exhibitors, the meeting 
adjourned to the first Wednesday in Jan. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Dec. 10, 1860. At the meeting of the 
Society in their library, Royal Institu- 
tion, Professor J. Y. Simpson, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, the following com- 
munications were read :— 

I. Notice of the ruins of ancient build- 
ings in the Alps, called “ Heathen Huts,” 
in a letter to Mr. David Laing, Vice- 
President, by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Zu- 
rich, Corr. Mem. S. A. Scot. In this 
communication Dr. Keller referred to the 
notice of beehive houses in Harris and 
Lewis, recently submitted to the Society 
by Captain Thomas, and stated that con- 
siderable light was thereby thrown on the 
remains of similar stone houses in the Alps, 
the age and use of which had hitherto 
been quite unknown. These only occur 
in sunny spots on the higher mountains, 
at an elevation of more than four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
are generally built in groups round an 
enclosed circular space, into which, it is 
probable, the cattle were driven at night. 
The form of the huts is in some cases a 
rectangle, in others an ellipse or a circle; 
and the inside, which measures from six 
to twelve feet in diameter, is paved with 
stone, 

Mr. Stuart expressed a hope that ere 


long we might obtain notices of the many 
similar remains which occur in Scotland, 
for comparison with those in Wales, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere; and Professor Simp- 
son adverted to their appearance, not only 
on hills and lofty ground, but in many 
places in the low parts of Scotland, and 
within a few miles of Edinburgh. 

II. On early Sepulchral Remains at 
Tosson, near Rothbury, Northumberland, 
and other antiquities among the Cheviots, 
by Mr. George Tate, Alnwick, Corr. Mem. 
8. Ant. Scot. Mr. Tate began by giving 
a sketch of the localities and grouping of 
the ancient remains found in the hilly 
parts of Northumberland. Fortlets, tu- 
muli, and ruins of circular houses are so 
grouped as to shew their relation to each 
other. Clusters of the latter appear on 
the slopes of the hills and in the upland 
valleys. The sepulchre of the tribe was 
not far distant, usually on high ground ; 
and in a strong position on some neigh- 
bouring hill was the circular fort, to which 
the people might flee for refuge in times 
of danger. This arrangement is to be 
seen in the Cheviot range at Yeavering, 
and at Greavesesh, near Linhope-burn, at 
both which places the remains of the 
ancient villages, with neighbouring cairns 
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and forts, may be traced. Similar ves- 
tiges probably were to be seen at Tosson, 
but cultivation has obliterated the sites of 
the houses in the valley, while the se- 
pulchres and fortlet still remain. On the 
opposite bank of the Coquet are other 
fortlets and barrows, and near to them a 
rock on which are inscribed concentric 
circles, similar to those on the rocks at 
Routin Linn and Old Bewick in Northum- 
berland, and at High Auchinlary in Gal- 
loway. At Tosson four cists were dis- 
covered formed of slabs, two of them 
about four and a-half feet in length, and 
the others little more than two feet. A 
skeleton and an urn were in each cist, and 
the bodies were doubled up. Three circu- 
lar ornaments of cannel coal were found 
in one of the larger cists; in another 
a small bronze buckle; and in another 
an iron weapon, with a portion of the 
wooden handle in the socket in a decayed 
state. : 

Some conversation occurred regarding 
the reference by the Venerable Bede to 
Yeavering as the “villa regia” of the 
Northumbrian king, when Paulinus bap- 
tized great numbers of his subjects in the 
adjoining stream; and Mr. Stuart exhi- 
bited a plan of the remains of the Celtic 
village near Linhope, and drawings of the 
concentric circles on rocks at Routin Linn 
and Old Bewick. 

III. Note of Antiquities in the Parish 
of Udny, Aberdeenshire, in a letter to 
the Secretary, by Mr. Charles S. Temple, 
Cloisterseat. This letter related to a valu- 
able donation of implements of flint and 
stone presented to the Museum by Mr. 
Temple, and was in answer to inquiries on 
the subject. It appeared that the whole 
of the large collection of flint arrowheads, 
and three of the stone hammers, were 
found on Mr. Temple’s farm in the course 
of agricultural operations. An account 
was given of an “ eirde house,” and graves, 
and a stone circle in the neighbourhood. 
The former was semicircular in form, about 
sixty feet in length, cut out of a hard 
rocky soil, well built on each side with 
stones without mortar, covered over with 
long stones of rough unhewn granite. 


On clearing it out, some pieces of pottery 


were found, some pieces of flint and charred 
wood, and a bead of jet. It was round at 
the end, and here was a deposit of burnt 
ashes. 

Mr. Stuart adverted to the varying cir- 
cumstances under which flint arrowheads 
were found. The popular belief which 
long regarded them as “ elf-darts,” and 
which was not-confined to Scotland, had 
been expressed by the well-known Scot- 


tish geographer, Robert Gordon of Straloch, . 


about two centuries ago. After giving some 
details about them, he adds that these won- 
derful stones are sometimes found in the 
fields, and in public and beaten roads, but 
never by searching for them ; to-day per- 
haps one will be found where yesterday 
nothing could ‘be seen, and in the after- 
noon in places where before noon there 
was none, and this most frequently under 
clear skies and in summer days. He then 
gives instances related to him by a man 
and woman of credit, each of whom while 
riding found an arrowhead in their clothes 
in this unexpected way. The want of in- 
tention, which was necessary in order to 
find these arrowheads, was equally valu- 
able in other matters, as appears from a 
peculiarity of the oat-harvest in Buchan, 
told by Boece :—“In Buchquhane growis 
aitis but ony tilth or seid. Quhen the 
peple passis with set purpos to scheir 
thair aitis, thay find nocht bat tume 
hullis; yet quhen thay pas but ony pre- 
meditatioun thay find thair aitis ful and 
weil ripit.” 

It appeared that while flint arrowheads 
occur in cists in most parts of Scotland, 
and have been found along with a quern 
and a wooden wheel, under moss at Blair 
Drummond; and while there are localities, 
like Mr. Temple’s farm, where they are 
found in numbers in the course of agri- 
cultural operations, and as on the banks 
of the burn of Rothes after a flood, there 
are also places where, from the occurrence 
of flint chips as well as arrowheads, there 
is reason to think there had been manu- 
factories of the article, such as a spot in 
the sand hills of Culbin, on the coast of 
Moray, and another on the sands of Bel- 
helvie, about eight miles north of Aber- 
deen. It was also worth remarking that 
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manufactories of flint are found on some 
of the pile habitations in the Swiss lakes, 
as at Moosedorf, near Berne, although no 
flint occurs in Switzerland, thus suggesting 
the existence of a traffic with other coun- 
tries—probably Gaul—for supplying the 
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wants of the early inhabitants of these 
wooden huts. 

Many donations to the Museum were 
announced, which chiefly consisted of stone 
celts and knives from Shetland, Cornwall, 
Treland, and elsewhere. 


WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 8, 9, 1860. The seventh annual 
meeting and excursion took place. 

The meeting was held in the afternoon 
of October 8, in the Natural History 
rooms, at Worcester, the Hon. F. Lyeon, 
M.P., in the chair. Mr. Walker, one of 
the hon. secretaries, read the report, which, 
inter alia, deseribed the progress of the 
works at} Worcester Cathedral. These 
were generally approved. With regard 
to the new east window of that edifice, 
its colours were described as very rich, 
but not so well arranged as is generally 
found in Messrs. Hardman’s works, a blue 
tint pervading too uniformly throughout 
the window. This might have been obvi- 
ated by the use of more white glass in the 
spaces between the medallions, and the 
employment of less blue in the borders. 
The small size of the groups was necessi- 
tated by the architectural character of the 
window. Nevertheless the report pro- 
nounced it to be a very fine window, one 
of which the city might justly be proud, 
and a wonderful improvement to the 
general appearance of the interior of the 
whole east portion of the cathedral. The 
effect would be still better if the side 
windows of the Lady-chapel were to be 
partially obscured, until they could be 
filled with stained glass. Malvern Church 
restoration was the next subject alluded 
to, the progress of the works being de- 
scribed as highly satisfactory, with a 
strong recommendation to all who could 
afford to assist the funds. The enlargement 
of St. Matthias’ Church, Malvern Link, 
the little church at Wick, near Pershore, 
Great Alne, near Alcester, the re-decora- 
tion and re-pewing of Witley Church, 
the restoration of Doverdale, Shelsley 
Walsh, and Upper Sapey churches, had 
all been successfully accomplished; and 
as to works going on, the committee 


had the gratification of announcing that 
the restoration of the long ruined church 
of Cow Honeybourne was being satisfac- 
torily done, under the direction of Mr. 
Hopkins. A good design for the restora- 
tion of the chancel of St. Andrew’s, Wor- 
cester, had been prepared by Mr. Perkins, 
and a parishioner had liberally undertaken 
to present stained glass for the new win- 
dow. The munificence of Miss Lavender, 
in building and endowing a new church 
at Barbourne, was warmly acknowledged. 
The report went on to suggest that the 
Society might profitably devote more at- 
tention than hitherto to secular and do- 
mestie architecture, including cottage 
building. 

The report was adopted; after which 
several new members were elected, mak- 
ing the whole number of the Society 
about 140. 


Oct. 9. In spite of very unfavourable 
weather, an excursion was made, by rail- 
way, to Bromsgrove. The first halt was 
at Stoke Prior, where the party was cour- 
teously received by the Rev. Harcourt 
Aldham, the incumbent. There was much 
here to interest the visitors, the fine old 
fabric exhibiting almost every variety of 
Gothic architecture, admirably blended. 
It was restored in 1848, when great results 
were produced at a very moderate outlay. 
The north aisle and its arches are early 
Norman, the tower and a portion of its 
substructure are transitional, the south 
aisle and its arches Early English, and 
some portions of the chancel are Deco- 
rated. The tower is in an unusual posi- 
tion, being placed at the east end of the 
south aisle ; and among the other features 
of the church are two chapels, triple se- 
dilia in the chancel, a vestry with a 
vaulted roof and a chamber over, open 
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roofs, a wooden spire, ancient coffin slabs 
with crosses, a fine old porch, and a five- 
light Decorated east window, with re- 
ticulated tracery, the stained glass having 
been inserted in 1859, “ by some friends of 
John Corbett, Esq., to commemorate his 
having nobly stood forward in the cause 
of morality by putting an end to the em- 
ployment of female labour at his salt- 
works in this parish.” The window con- 
tains the figures of the Saviour and the 
Evangelists, but the tracery is filled with 
fragments of old glass. Mr. J. S. Walker 
described the principal features of the 
edifice, which seemed greatly to interest 
the visitors. 

From Stoke they proceeded in carriages 
to Bromsgrove, alighting at the Grammar- 
school, where the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Collis 
entertained them at luncheon. The health 
of Dr. Collis was proposed by the Hon. F. 
Lygon, and Dr. Collis in returning thanks 
remarked, that ecclesiastical architecture 
had been his favourite study for many 
years, he having been one of the founders 
of the Oxford Architectural Society in 
1838, which might be said to have been 
the parent of most other kindred So- 
cieties, and was followed in 1839 by the 
Cambridge Camden, since which time a 
taste for architecture had spread far and 
wide through the land. He had also taken 
a part in the formation of the Worcester 
Diocesan Society in 1854, They had not 
now to contend for first principles, as at 
length it was recognised and understood 
that churches were to be built in the 
Gothic, and not in the old corrupt styles. 
Among the architects of any note there 
was but one exception to this opinion, and 
that was Mr. Tite, but he was in a very 
considerable minority among his profes- 
sional brethren. 

The party was then conducted over 
Bromsgrove Church, and Dr. Collis gave 
an account of the labours and difficulties 
experienced in the work of restoration. 
The total expense had amounted to 
£5,436 1s. 10d., not including the painted 
windows, font, &c., and a further esti- 
mated cost of £300 for filling the east 
window with stained glass, which is al- 
most the only feature required to lend 
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warmth and additional beauty to this 
grand old structure; and he appealed 
strongly to the ladies to take this desirable 
work in hand. It was only those who 
knew what Bromsgrove Church was before 
its restoration, and the hideous and mon- 
strous deformities by which it had been 
obscured, who could properly estimate the 
task which Mr. Scott had so admirably 
accomplished. He had first (so to say) 
turned the church inside out, by removing 
the galleries, pews, and other miserable 
and unsightly rubbish by which it had 
been so long deformed; then the walls 
were scraped of four or five coatings of 
whitewash, after which nearly £1,000 was 
spent in replacing stone for stone where- 
ever there was a defect in the entire walls, 
being nearly one-third of the whole sur- 
face; a part of the work which was not 
prima facie noticed by strangers—at least 
it made but little show. No fewer than 
thirty-two windows were restored, as also 
the pillars and their capitals, which had 
been shamefully mutilated to make way 
for the galleries. The difficulties expe- 
rienced in the work were very great, but 
Mr. Scott’s genius had overcome them all, 
and one elegant arch on the north side of 
the nave was especially pointed out as a 
proof of his skill in transforming an egre- 
gious deformity into an attractive feature. 
Mr. Scott had been rigidly conservative 
in the work, and would allow no fanciful 
ideas to be carried into execution, but in- 
sisted on the’fabric being restored to pre- 
cisely the condition it was in before its 
many accumulated mutilations. The roof 
of the nave—now a beautiful feature of 
the church—was the old one faithfully re- 
stored and coloured as in its pristine 
state, but unfortunately the roof of the 
north aisle, which was said to have been 
a splendid specimen of ancient woodwork 
(temp. Henry VII.), had been removed 
in 1814, and sold by auction for firewood, 
or cut up into bedsteads which were still 
in existence! New open seats for the 
whole church had been provided of a most 
substantial character, and the bench-ends 
were beautifully carved by hand from 
nature, scarcely two of the carvings being 
alike. That was almost the only orna- 
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ment introduced into the new work, the 
character of the edifice itself being plain 
and severe, and Mr. Scott being anxious 
rather for substantiality than display. Dr. 
Collis then pointed out a few leading fea- 
tures of the architecture, the prevailing 
styles being Early English and Perpen- 
dicular, and then briefly described the 
monuments, the principal ones being those 
of the Shrewsbury (Talbot) family, that 
of Bishop Hall, chaplain to Charles IL., 
and Judge Lyttelton (1600). The latter 
would have been better removed from its 
position against one of the chancel win- 
dows, but Mr. Scott said he had got into 
such difficulties with Architectural So- 
cieties from removing similar monuments 
in other churches, that he intended never 
to displace another if he could help it. 
Among the noticeable things observed 
by the visitors in this church were a ha- 
gioscope in the vestry, the opening from 
the top of the rood stairs, a small lectern 
with a volume of Jewell’s sermons chained 
to it, having been in this church ever 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth, and on 
the north side of the churchyard an an- 
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cient stone figure on the wall to which 
a legend attaches, similar to that of the 
mural figure at Furneaux Pelham. 

The Grammar-school was next visited, 


“after which the party proceeded to Red- 


ditch, where the new church of St. Stephen 
was visited. On their way they inspected 
Headless Cross chapel, where the Rev. F, 
Lacon exhibited to them a modern edifice 
most brilliantly furnished with corona, 
crosses, candlesticks, flowers, stained glass, 
encaustic tiles, brass standards for lights, 
and many-coloured church-text on the 
walls. The west window in this building 
was presented at a cost of £50, by a work- 
ing man, “as a thank-offering on account 
of his wife having become possessed of con- 
siderable property.” It is proposed to en- 
large the church, a plan of which was 
exhibited by Mr. Lacon. The burying- 
ground here was noticed to be in beautiful 
order. Time did not allow of a visit to 
Bradley, as had been intended, and the 
party returning from Redditch to Broms- 
grove, proceeded thence direct to Wor- 
cester, where they arrived early in the 


evening. 
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Dec. 4, 1860. At the monthly meeting, 
W. Proctor, Esq., in the chair, R. Davies, 
Esq. F.S.A., read a paper on “ The original 
MS. of a York pageant play, presented by 
Dr. Sykes, of Doncaster,” which was as 
follows :— 


“The valuable MS. now offered to the 
acceptance of this Society by Dr. Sykes, of 
Doncaster, is an ancient copy of one of the 
pageants or miracle-plays which in medi- 
eval times were exhibited in the streets of 
York upon each anniversary of the festival 
of Corpus Christi. There can be no doubt 
that this is the original MS. of the 
‘pageant play’ which our late fellow- 
citizen, Mr. John Croft, printed in his 
‘Excerpta Antiqua’ in the year 1797, and 
which he stated to be then ‘amongst the 
archives at Guildhall, York.’ A few years 
ago the MS. was found with other neglect- 
ed papers in an old chest at Nether Hall, 
near Doncaster. It afterwards came into 
the possession of Dr. Sykes, and last year, 
with his ission, it was printed by 
the Camden Society, under the editorial 

Gent. Mae. Vou. CCX. 


care of Mr. Payne Collier, the well-known 
Shakespeare commentator. Another MS. 
of great interest to the citizens of York is 
still in existence. It is the volume which 
contains a register or transcript of the 
whole series of pageants or religious mys- 
teries which constituted the ‘ York Corpus 
Christi Play.’ The history of this vo- 
lume is curious. In the year 1715, when 
Thoresby published his ‘ Ducatus Leodien- 
sis,’ it was among the contents of his mu- 
seum of antiquities, and his autograph 
upon one of the fly-leaves denotes that it 
had been given to him by Henry Fairfax, 
Esq. Upon the dispersion of ‘Thoresby’s 
collections, which were sold by auction in 
1764, the volume was purchased by Horace 
Walpole. After sleeping on the shelves 
of his mock-gothie library at Strawberry 
Hill for above three-quarters of a century, 
unnoticed and unknown, it was bought at 
the sale of Walpole’s books for the late 
Mr. Benjamin Heywood Bright, who gave 
for it the large sum of £235. In the year 
1844 Mr. Bright’s fine collection of MSS. 
was brought to the hammer, and instead 
of the volume of York pageants finding its 
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way to the British Museum, its proper 
place of deposit, the nation was outbid by 
a private person, who parted with more 
than £300 in order to possess it. It is 
now the property of the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham. At the sale of Mr. Bright’s library 
the MS. did not escape examination, and 
hence I am able to give you some slight 
account of it. The whole of the Corpus 
Christi play comprised in the MS. register 
consists of about fifty different scenes or 
pageants, which are divided into two series : 
the incidents of the first twelve are derived 
from the Old Testament history, com- 
mencing with the Creation and ending 
with the drowning of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians, who are overwhelmed in spite 
of their trust in Mahomet— 
“ aye to Mah » 
He will be ere ian ede.” “om 

“The rest are taken from the New Tes- 
tament and the pseudo-evangelists. The 
subjects of the pageants, the order in 
which they are arranged, and the several 
trade companies by whom they were ex- 
hibited, correspond very nearly with the 
list printed by Mr. Drake in the appendix 
to his ‘ Eboracum ;’ except that in Drake’s 
list several trades are named for the pro- 
duction of each pageant, whilst in the 
MS. only one occurs. Some of the pageants 
described in the printed list are not to be 
found in the MS. register. To decide 
when the greater part of the MS. was 
written is attended with considerable dif- 
ficulty, but there can be no hesitation in 
pronouncing the whole to be of much later 
date than the MS. now before the meet- 
ing. Some things in it appear to be as 
late as since the Reformation, and it is 
highly probable that Lord Ashburnham’s 
MS. is the identical book of the Corpus 
Christi play, which, in the spring of the 
year 1579, the Corporation of York ordered 
to be carried to my Lord Archbishop and 
Mr. Dean to correct, when an application 
was made to them by the citizens to allow 
the play to be eat at the ensuing anni- 
versary of the festival. Prefixed to the 
Barbour’s pageant is a note in these 
words: ‘ Doctor, this matter is newly mayd 
whereof we have no coppy.’ The person 
who is thus addressed, as if the book were 
intended for his perusal, was probably Dr. 
Matthew Hutton, then Dean of York, 
whom the Corporation had previously con- 
sulted respecting the performance of an- 
other religious mystery called the ‘Crede 
Play.’ On six of the fly-leaves at the end 
of the volume, beneath the words ‘ Corpus 
Christi Plays,’ are the names of Thomas 
Cutler and Richard Nandicke, written in 
a hand of singular beauty, but which is 
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unquestionably of no earlier date than 
Queen Elizabeth. These persons had pro- 
bably been intrusted y the Corporation 
with the custody of the volume at the 
time it was ordered to be submitted to the 
correction of the Dean and Archbishop. 
At what time or in what manner the 
volume passed into the hands of Mr. Henry 
Fairfax, by whom it was presented to 
Thoresby, can only be a matter of con- 
jecture. Perhaps it had descended to him 
from Lord Thomas Fairfax, the celebrated 
parliamentary general, to whose title he 
afterwards succeeded. That distinguished 
person, in his retirement at Nun-Appleton 
after the close of the civil wars, ‘was not 
forgetful of those gentle tastes which have 
made his name illustrious:’ the patron 
and friend of Roger Dodsworth could 
scarcely fail to be a lover of curious MSS., 
and to him, as a citizen of York, the book 
of the York Pageants would be a valuable 
acquisition. By his will he bequeathed to 
his executors all his books and manuscripts, 
except those collected by Dodsworth, which 
were to be deposited in the University 
library at Oxford. One of the executors 
of his will, and the immediate successor to 
his title, was Henry Fairfax, Esq., of Ogle- 
thorpe, the father of Henry F who 
gave the MS. of the York Corpus Christi 
play to Thoresby. That it had belonged 
to Thomas Lord Fairfax, and was one of 
the MSS. which passed by his will, I think 
there can be little doubt. The sulject of 
the pageant of Dr. Sykes’s MS. is the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour to His disciples 
after His resurrection, and the incredulity 
of the apostle Thomas, as recorded in the 
20th chapter of St. John’s Gospel. A 
drama upon this incident of Holy Writ is 
contained in every known series of miracle 
plays. In Drake’s list this pageant is 
styled ‘ Apparicio Christi Thome Apostol. 
et aliis,’ and is assigned to the company 
of Scriveners, who were associated in the 
production of it with the Lumners or 
illuminators, the Questors or examiners, 
and the Dubbers or binders of MS. books. 
Mr. Collier tells us that Dr. Sykes’s MS., 
upon the parchment cover of which the 
word ‘Skryveners’ is written in an old 
hand, was doubtless the very prompt-book 
used by the person denominated the book- 
holder, whose duty it was to watch and 
assist the hesitating performers in the de- 
livery of their parts. ‘When the repre- 
sentations were at an end,’ (he proceeds 
to state,) ‘these prompt-books were col- 
lected together, and deposited in some 
chest or other receptacle in the Guild- 
hall, until they should again be required.’ 
It seems to me more probable that each. 
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trade had the custody of its own prompt- 
book, and that from time to time, as the 
companies were dissolved and their muni- 
ments and records dispersed and lost, these 
MSS. shared the fate of the rest. In some 
instances they may have been intentionally 
destroyed, as relics of superstition, or as 
containing (to use the words of Dean 
Hutton) ‘many things disagreeing from 
the sincerity of the Gospel.’ This may 
account for the circumstance of no more 
than a single specimen having escaped 
from the general wreck. As illustrating 
the tastes and habits of our medieval 
ancestors, and as indicating the character 
of the religious knowledge imparted to 
them by means of these representations, 
the mystéries of miracle-plays are highly 
interesting. Collections of those which 
were performed at Coventry and at Ches- 
ter were printed by the Shakspeare Society 
about twenty years ago. A Yorkshire 
collection, known as the Widkirk series, 
was printed by the Surtees Society in 
the year 1834, under the able editorship 
of an honorary member of this Society, 
my venerable and much-valued friend the 
historian of South Yorkshire. It is much 
to be desired that the noble owner of the 
MS. volume which contains the whole 
series of the York Corpus Christi pageants 
would allow it to be committed to the 
press under the supervision of an equally 
competent editor. The York plays are 
supposed to be of greater antiquity than 
those contained in any of the few collec- 
tions hitherto brought to light. Mr. Col- 
lier is of opinion that although the hand- 
writing of Dr. Sykes’s MS. may not be of 
earlier date than the former half of the 
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fifteenth century, yet ‘from the character 
of the speeches and the extreme simplicity 
of its construction,’ the piece itself ‘is one 
of the oldest dramas existing in our lan- 
guage ;’ and that it has come down to us 
in the very shape in which it was pre- 
sented to the citizens of York at least as 
early as the reign of King Edward III. 
It being the wish of Dr. Sykes to placé 
his MS. in some public repository, he has 
kindly consented, upon my suggestion, to 
present it to the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, to be added to their Museum of 
Antiquities, where it will be accessible to 
all who are interested in our early language 
and literature.” : 


The Rev. J. Kenrick, F.S.A., read a 
notice of the discovery, near Monk-Bar, 
of a portion of the north-eastern wall of 
the Roman city of Eboracum. It had 
been buried in the rampart of the medieval 
wall, and was brought to light in conse- 
quence of the removal of a,portion of the 
rampart to form aroad. Hitherto, though . 
portions of the other three walls which 
inclosed the Roman city had been found, 
no part of the north-eastern wall had been 
discovered. Mr. Wellbeloved, however, 
in his “ York under the Romans,” p. 53, 
had pointed out the spot in which it might 
be looked for, and his indication has been 
completely confirmed by the recent dis- 
covery. This discovery has been more fully 
described in another page *. 





* Gent. Mac., Jan, 1861, p. 48. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





THE ARCHITECT OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—With reference to the notices contained in the GzntxE- 
man’s Magazine of November and December, on the constructor of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, I beg leave to stand up on behalf of the Burgundian origin 
of Geoffrey de Noyers. I am astonished that none of the French cor- 
respondents you allude to (p. 640) should have informed you that, of the 
thirteen localities known under the name of Noyers in France, by far the 
most important and historically-celebrated is the Burgundian town and for- 

stress of Noyers, or Noiers, or Noérs, (Latin Nuceria, Nucetwm, De 
Noeriis). This place (at present a chef lieu de canton in the département 
de l’Yonne) was formerly a chef lieu de bailliage in the province of Bur- 
gundy and diocese of Langres. It has given its name to one of the oldest 
and mightiest baronial families of Burgundy, eight of whom, all bearing the 
same Christian name, Milo, or Miles de Noyers, flourished from 1140 till 
1390. The lordship of Noyers, with its strong and celebrated castle, and 
the eighty fiefs and arriére.fiefs which were held under it, since passed 
successively through females into the houses of Longueville, Bourbon- 
Conde, and Luynes. The town itself contained a handsome church, built in 
1195 by one of the most celebrated bishops of Auxerre, Hugues de Noyers, 
uncle of Milo III., who was born there, and who was the cotemporary of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, having been bishop of Auxerre from 1186 to 1202. 

Now I submit that, according to every probability and every historical 
analogy, an architect styling himself Geoffrey de Noyers at the close of 
the twelfth century, was taking the name of the place of his birth, like 
Robert de Luzarches, Eudes de Montreuil, and other famous architects of 
those days ; the more so as Noyers was then a flourishing and well-known 
borough, in fact, a small provincial or feudal capital, quite as important as 
Luzarches or Montreuil. 

Having been engaged for the last twenty years in writing the history of 
the Western Monks, I have met with many instances of monastic architects, 
and on referring to Didron’s Annales Archéologiques (which you often 
quote) for 1847, you will see that I am most anxious to render full justice 
to their well-earned renown. But I must confess that I have no notion of 
any Benedictine architect, of so late a period as 1180, being employed any- 
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where out of his own abbey ; and I may add that it would be surprising if 
such an eminent artist as the architectural coadjutor of St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln should have issued from the very obscure and recent monastery of 
Noyers in Touraine, which was only founded in 1030, and never deserved 
to be noticed by any of the great monastic historians. 

If the foregoing remarks seem to you worthy of being inserted in your 
Journal, I beg you will accept of them as a proof of the very great interest 
with which I read the Genrteman’s Macazrne when I find it at the bureau 
of the Correspondant.—I am, &c., 

Lz Comte pe MontTAaLEMBERT. 

La Roche en Breny, Burgundy, Jan. 13, 1861. 





Mr. Ursan,—While thanking you for your information, given in your 
December number, as to the abbey of Noyers in Touraine, not far from 
Blois, I hope you will allow me to express a doubt, whether you do not 
shew too much readiness to conclude that Geoffrey de Noiers, the archi- 
tect of Lincoln Cathedral, was connected with that locality. 

There was another Noyers, it would appear, in Normandy ; for King 
John, by charter dated Feb. 6, 1200, confirmed to the abbey of St. Mary 
of Arden certain property previously granted by Richard I., one portion 
of which was land at Noyers, in the near neighbourhood of the abbey, as 
appears from the terms of the charter. Rot. Chart. (of Record Commission), 
p. 35; and Rot. Normannia, p. 16. 

Moreover, from whatever Noyers the Lincoln architect may have de- 
rived his name, it does not necessarily follow that he was not born and bred 
in England, and free from all foreign architectural influences, Very soon 
after St. Hugh’s time there were persons of the name possessing property 
in England. In 1216 a Gilbert de Noiers occurs, then in arms against 
John, who had land at Boarhunt in Hampshire, valued at 100s. per annum. 
Rot. Lit. Claus. (of Record Commission), pp. 250 b, 270 b, 326, 350. In 
the same year occurs a Nicholas de Noiers, who had property at Norton 
in Northamptonshire. Ibid., 246 and 300. It is quite possible that these 
persons may have been very recent settlers in England, but, so far as I 
can see, it is also possible that they were. members of a family, or families, 
settled here for generations: and therefore I am unwilling to conclude, 
merely because of his name, that Geoffrey de Noiers was not English to 
the back-bone, with as supreme a contempt for foreign fashions as could 
well possess the veriest bucolical John Bull of the present day. 

Still I am inclined to suspect and fear,—for I am weak enough to think 
our Early English churches far superior to all others, of whatever date, or 
style, or country, and should rejoice in helping to prove that the architect’ 
of Lincoln was altogether English,—that proof may arise that your sup~ 
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position is correct, and that Geoffrey de Noiers was a ready-made French 
architect, connected with Blois, who had been imported by St. Hugh to 
build his cathedral. Some months since, Mr. Scott told me that he had 
seen in some French book, but in what book he could not remember, 
a statement that St. Hugh built Lincoln after some church at Blois. This 
French statement, coupled with the likeness which you mention of the 
north rose-window of Lincoln transept to one at Blois, seems to tend much 
towards the verity of your supposition. No doubt some one will be able 
to point out Mr. Scott’s authority: and this, possibly, may at once de- 
cide the question. Or, surely, we may hope that some French antiquary, 
learned in the history of Blois, will be able to give further and conclusive 
evidence. 

I recollect Professor Willis’s excellent exposition upon Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, never I believe published, at the meeting of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at Lincoln some years since; and, unless my memory sadly fails me, 
he talked repeatedly and confidently about Hugh’s French architect. 
Perhaps he might be able to help us. 

Anyhow, as the antecedents of Hugh’s architect is a point of so much 
interest in our architectural history, and as you have taken it up so learn- 
edly and earnestly, I trust it will not be allowed to remain in its present 
state of what I feel bound to call unsatisfaction.—I am, &c. 

Southwell, Jan. 4, 1861. James F, Drwocx. 


ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN, &c. 

Mr. Ursan,—The following contemporary memorandum of the transla- 
tion of St. Hugh of Lincoln may possibly interest some of your readers at 
the present moment. It occurs on the outside leaf (I think) of a volume of 
Papal briefs and privileges, granted to a bishop of the Beck family, in the 
MS. Harleian 3,720. 

“M. quod Magister Thomas Beek Menevensis Episcopus consecratus fuit apud Lin- 
coln. in Octavis Beati Michaelis, anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Henrici oc- 
tavo: et eodem die translatus fuit Beatus Hugo quondam Lincolniensis episcopus 
sumptibus dicti Magistri Thome. Interfuerunt eidem translationi et consecrationi 
Dominus Edwardus Rex Angliew et Regina, similiter et Dominus Edmundus frater 
dicti Domini Regis et Regina Naverii uxor ejus, Comes Gloverniw, Comes Lincoln. et 
Comitissa, similiter comes de Warwyke. Et fuerunt ibidem Archiepiscopus Cantuari- 
ensis, Archiepiscopus Ragensis, Ep. Lincoln., Ep. Bathon., Ep. Eliens., Ep. Norwicens., 
Ep. Wyrcestrens., Ep, Landav., Ep. Asavens., Ep. Bangor., et electus Excestrensis. 
Et fuerunt ibidem 230 milites, et fuerunt ibidem duo conductus vini extra portam 
Occidentalem Manerii Episcopi Lincolniensis, in quibus currebant sex dolia vini et 

bant ex eodem vino tam quam pauperes pro voluntate sua et cucurrerunt eodem 
die ab hora nona usque ad ignitegii pulsatum.” 

Thomas Beck, the Bishop of St. David’s at whose expense the trans- 
lation was effected, was a brother of the magnificent Antony, Bishop of 
Durham and Patriarch of Jerusalem, who on the occasion of his consecra-’ 
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tion, three years and a-half after this event, translated the remains of St. 
William of York at his own expense. Another brother, Walter, was father 
of Antony and Thomas, who were Bishops of Norwich and Lincoln in the 
following century. The dates of their consecration, as well as of the births 
of all the children of Walter, are given on the same leaf. 

The Archbishop “ Ragensis,” whose name occurs in the list of visitors, 
was the Archbishop of Edessa, which the Crusaders had identified with 
Rages in Media, (Ord. Vit., viii. 14, and ix. 10). He is a worthy who 
frequently appears in history about this time. Rishanger names him “ W. 
Archiepiscopus Edessanus,” and describes him as an Englishman, (Chron., 
p- 54). The Chronicle of Barnwell (quoted in the same work, p. 150,) 
seems to call him Gifred. The first mention I find of him is his appoint- 
ment to the deanery of Wimborne Minster, Feb. 12, 1265, (Afon. Angl., 
vi. 1452,) for the support of his dignity until he shall return to his province 
or get something better. In 1266 he consecrated Bishop Roger of Nor- 
wich, on the 4th of April, by the direction of the legate Othobon, at St. 
Paul’s. He was employed by the king the same year to negotiate for the 
surrender of Kenilworth. When the legate quitted England, the Arch- 
bishop seems to have stayed, and to have established himself in the diocese 
of Norwich. In 1275 he consecrated the Prior’s chapel at Bury, (Cont, 
Fl, Wig., ii. 215). In 1278 he assisted at the dedication of the cathe- 
dral of Norwich, (Ang. Sac., i. 401). In 1280 he was at the translation 
of St. Hugh, and in 1286 was still acting as commissary tothe Bishop of 
Norwich. He probably came in the suite of the legate to collect a subsidy 
for the Holy Land. I shall be glad if any of your readers can tell me more 
about him. He is evidently not a mere bishop in partibus, although his 
see had been for many years in the hands of the infidels, for the Barnwell 
Chronicle mentions him in connexion with the Crusade, nor was the em- 
ployment of bishops in partibus common in England until sixty years after. 

I am curious about him because I think it possible that to such influence 
as his might be supposed to be, might be traced the origin of three little 
missionary efforts on the part of Englishmen which I find recorded in 
Rymer, among the documents of the reign of Edward II., (pp. 17, 216, 433, 
vol. ii, of the new edition). 

Edward II., on the 30th of November, 1307, writes to the King of Ar- 
menia, the Pope (Clement V., founder of the Franciscan mission to Cathay), 
and the Emperor of the Tartars, in favour of William, Bishop of Lydda, who 
is leading a company of Dominican friars to preach to the infidels. In 1313 
the same king writes to the King of Georgia, the Emperor of Trebizond, 
Carpente Emperor of the Medes and Persians, and the Emperor of Cathay, in 
favour of William of Villa Nova, Bishop, and a large mission of Franciscans, 
going to preach to the Tartars ; and in August, 1320, he writes to the King 
of Cyprus, introducing Robert de Braibrok, John de Scone, and Robert de 
Hattecombe, Dominicans who are on their way, at the command of the 
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Master of the Order, to preach to the Saracens. The missionaries in the 
last case are certainly Englishmen, and probably in the others. It would be 
very interesting to find the chain of Esglish missionary efforts, so glorious 
in the beginning in the conversion of Germany, and in their present work- 
ing over all the world, continued during the Middle Ages even by small 
and almost imperceptible links like these. In the seventh century we have 
Wilfrid, Suidbert, and Willibrord of Ripon, in Friesland; in the eighth, 
Boniface and his followers in Germany ; in the ninth, King Alfred holding 
communion with the Christians in India; in the tenth, Siegfried of York, 
the apostle of Sweden ; in the eleventh, the conversion of Norway and Ice- 
land by Englishmen under St. Olaf and Cnut; in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth, the missions attached to the crusades ; in the fourteenth, the efforts 
of the Friars to which the above instances belong, and the indirect effects of 
which may be traced in the numerous bishops in partibus of the century. 
What kind friend will help to fill up the gap between this and the com- 


mencement of colonization in the sixteenth ?—I am, &c., 


Nawestock, Jan. 4th. 


Wim Srvusss. 





MR. FERGUSSON ON WALTHAM ABBEY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Do not be afraid that I 
am going again to stir up our old contro- 
versy about Waltham. I mean it to sleep, 
on my part at least, at all events till I 
have seen Caen and some other Roman- 
esque buildings which I have not yet seen. 
But I wish to trouble you with a few 
words about the way in which the subject 
has been lately taken up by another writer, 
whose way of dealing with it must, I 
should think, be as amazing to my late 
antagonist as it certainly is to myself. 

A few days ago I received a pamphlet by 
Mr. James Fergusson on the “ Site of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,” in which 
he attempts to answer his late critic in the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” The “ Edinburgh” 
Reviewer, especially when backed up by 
Professor Willis, needs no support of 
mine. All that I have anything to do 
with is the pissage in which he speaks of 
Waltham, in answer to a passing allusion 
to our controversy on the part of the 
“Edinburgh” Reviewer. I will, by your 
leave, extract the whole passage from Mr. 
Fergusson’s pamphlet at length :— 


“ As the reviewer adduces one instance 
of the uncertainty of architectural deter- 
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mination, it is only fair to him to notice 
it ; especially as I can honestly give him 
credit for the discovery. I do not believe 
there is another example in these islands 
which could be brought forward; and 
although in this instunce the ‘limits of 
deviation’ do not extend to 100 yeurs, and 
the controversy was settled as soon as 
stated, still archeologists have written as 
if it admitted of doubt, and that is saying 
a great deal. 

“The paragraph is as follows :—‘ The 
controversy is not yet ended which on 
documentary evidence assigns the nave of 
Waltham Abbey to the last Saxon king of 
England ; while,on that of its architecture, 
the building is asserted to belong to the 
succeeding century. But such contradic- 
tions relate to the form and character, 
and not to the site, of a building.’— 
(p. 431.) 

“In this case the documentary evidence 
is clear and beyond dispute. ll the 
world admits that @ church did exist at 
Waltham before the Conquest, and that 
the body of Harold was carried there for 
burial after the battle of Hastings. But, 
say the archeologists, the church now 
existing is not that Saxon church, because 
the style is that of the succeeding century: 
On this point issue is joined. The Saxons 
attempt to shew that there is nothing in 
the style of the present building inconsis- 
tent with the idea that it might have 
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been erected before the Conquest. The 
Normans reply, that there are features 
and details which were not invented, or at 
least were not introduced into the country, 
till after the advent of the Normans; and, 
consequently, though they have not a rag 
of written evidence to produce, they insist 
that it must belong to the latter epoch. 

. “ It is of no consequence to our present 
argument which way the controversy may 
have been decided. What does interest 
us is—though the reviewer fails to per- 
ceive it—that both parties first admit the 
documentary evidence to be incontroverti- 
ble, and then practically agree to waive it 
altogether, and to appeal to the style of 
the architecture to decide between them. 
If it is found that there are a sufficient 
number of examples to warrant a decision 
on this point, both parties are prepared to 
take that decision as final, without refer- 
ence to the documentary evidence at all. 

“The temptation for this dispute arose 
from a mass of written evidence existing 
on one side, and not one single document 
being producible on the other, and because 
the examples of Saxon architecture in this 
country are so few, and so insignificant, 
that it is not easy to prove a negative 
from them. Thus, when it is asserted that 
such a building may have existed in Saxon 
times, the disproof is difficult, on account 
of the want of more extended means of 
comparison. With a sufficient number of 
examples the controversy never could have 
arisen, and is now considered by the best 
archeologists as settled on the evidence 
of style alone. 

“The difference between this case and 
that with which we are at present more 
immediately concerned is easily defined— 
and as it is important to understand it, I 
will try and state it as clearly as possible. 

“In the Waltham Abbey case the docu- 
mentary evidence is clear and undisputed. 
But from this an appeal is made to style, 
though it is admitted that the evidence 
under this head is singularly imperfect. 
But whether complete or imperfect, style, 
and style only, will be allowed to decide, 
and the decision derived from it will be 
considered final by all parties, except per- 
haps one individual. 

“In the case of Jerusalem the appeal 
to style is made from assumed traditional 
evidence of the slenderest and most doubt- 
ful character. On the other hand, the 
architectural evidence is as complete and 
satisfactory as could be desired, and is 
supported besides by a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence sufficient in itself—if I 
am not very much mistaken—to establish 
the whole case. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 
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“If style is allowed to decide the first 
case with a high hand, I hope I am not 
asking too much if I venture to 
that a fair hearing should be given to it 
in the second; and that it ought not to 
have been kicked out of court so uncere- 
moniously as has been the case hitherto.” 
—(pp. 25—27.) 

Mr. Fergusson adds in a note :— 

“IfI might venture to hint it without 
involving myself in the controversy, I 
would suggest that the Ecclesia which 
Eadward built, and in which Harold was 
first buried, was a circular church, which 
has perished like most of its congeners; 
that the Basilica which Harold founded, 
and may have commenced, is the present 
church, the building of which was inter- 
rupted by the troubles of his reign and 
those that followed on his death, but, 
having been recommenced in more settled 
times, grew up in the form we now see 
it in.”—(p. 27.) 

Let us go through Mr. Fergusson’s re- 
marks carefully. “ In this case [Waltham] 
the documentary evidence is clear and 
beyond dispute.” “The Normans have 
not a rag of written evidence to produce.” 
“ Both parties first admit the documentary 
evidence to be incontrovertible, and then 
practically agree to waive it altogether.” 
These strange statements shew how very 
little Mr. Fergusson really knows about the 
question. He begins with some wonder- 
ful overstatements on my side, not that I 
value them any the more for that. I at 
least have never maintained my evidence 
to be “ incontrovertible” and the like, be- 
cause I have all along offered myself for 
conversion under certain circumstances. 
All that I maintain, or have ever main- 
tained, is that the documentary evidence 
forms a case of presumption quite strong 
enough to guide our belief till some direct 
evidence has been brought the other way, 
which direct evidence I do not think has 
yet been brought. This has been the whole 
of my case; one is unusually lucky when 
one gets (as one sometimes does get) a 
stronger case, but such a case is in its own 
nature not “incontrovertible” or “ beyond 
dispute.” Some record which has as yet 
escaped both sides may distinctly assert 
a rebuilding in the twelfth century. This 
would at once upset all that I have said 
on the subject. 

Aa 
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Nor is Mr. Fergusson quite right in 
saying that there is “not a rag of written 
evidence” the other way. There is the 
unconstruable piece in the De Inventione 
about “ status fubricandi ecclesiw.” I do 
not think that this necessarily proves any 
rebuilding even of the choir, much less of 
the nave, but somebody else may fairly 
think that it does. It is a piece of written 
evidence which, prim& facie, does not tell 
my way. 

I think then that Mr. Fergusson has 
no right to say that “both parties admit 
the documentary evidence to be incontro- 
vertible.” Your Reviewer clearly never 
admitted any such thing, nor did I ever 
assert it. 

The truth is that Mr. Fergusson makes 
these strange exaggerations of the docu- 
mentary case on my side with regard to 
Waltham, only in order to depreciate all 
documentary evidence whether with re- 
gard to Waltham or anything else. It 
suits him to represent the documentary 
case as being far stronger than it is, merely 
in order to trample it and all other docu- 
mentary evidence under foot. It is not 
true that both parties agree to waive docu- 
mentary evidence altogether, and to accept 
a decision founded purely on architectural 
grounds, “ without reference to any docu- 
mentary evidence at all.” I certainly do 
nothing of the kind, nor do I believe that 
my late antagonist in your pages would. 
Supposing the writer of the De Inven- 
tione said distinctly that Harold’s church 
remained unaltered when he wrote, I do 
not think he would hold out any longer. 
1 remember perfectly well that I had great 
hesitation and difficulty in believing that 
the existing navewas Harold's building, but 
a certain amount of documentary evidence 
availed to overthrow my hesitation, and I 
believe that a still greater amount, could 
it be produced, would avail to overthrow 
the hesitation of the Reviewer. Mr. Fer- 
gusson seems to forget that what we call 
architectural evidence is, after all, merely 
an inference from documentary evidence. 
We have certain dated buildings, and 
from these we infer the age of similar 
undated ones. The only safe way is to 
pay careful and due regard to both kinds of 


evidence. Let me illustrate my meaning by 
some examples. In our own Waltham case 
the difference of opinion is, after all, com. 
paratively slight. The question is only 
between earlier and later, or plainer and 
richer forms of the same style, and the 
widest difference between the dates given 
is considerably under a century. To me it 
seems that, in such a case as this, a com- 
paratively slight amount of documentary 
evidence is enough to counteract any pre- 
sumption either way from architectural 
style. But if the nave of Waltham were 
late Perpendicular, it would be impossible 
to conceive any amount of documentary 
evidence which could upset the architec- 
tural presumption that it was not built in 
the eleventh century. Why? Because, 
in upsetting the architectural presumption, 
it would have also to upset that on which 
the architectural presumption is founded, 
namely the vast mass of documentary 
evidence which is the original ground- 
work of our belief that the late Perpen- 
dicular style was not in use till four cen- 
turies after Harold’s death. It is hardly 
possible that a single local history could 
outweigh so many other local histories 
through so many ages. But within cer- 
tain reasonable limits, every rational man 
often allows architectural presumption, as 
being a mere inference from documentary 
evidence, to be set aside by documentary 
evidence itself. Professor Willis, last 
year at Gloucester, showed a large part of 
the Abbey to be very much earlier than 
anybody would have thought by merely 
looking at it. I have not the dates by 
me, but-I think he made out that the 
Perpendicular style was used some forty 
or fifty years earlier than one had before 
believed. And to my mind at least, his 
arguments carried conviction; probably 
they would not have done so had he said 
that the existing transepts were built 
as they stand by St. Wulfstan. Why? 
Because the latter position would require 
the upsetting of the vast mass of docu- 
mentary evidence on which we originally 
ground the whole succession of archit«c- 
tural styles. The Waltham case struck me 
as very analogous to the Gloucester case. 
Neither requires any general upsetting of 
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the history of architecture, but only the 
admission that certain details were used 
rather earlier than we had before thought. 
I maintain that in neither case ought the 
documentary evidence to be snubbed. I 
do not think that either Professor Willis 
who has fixed the date of the transepts 
at Gloucester, or Mr. Parker who has 
fixed the date of the Hospital at Angers— 
in both cases by documentary evidence— 
a good deal earlier than any one would 
have fixed them by style only, would 
(whatever they may think of this particu- 
lar Waltham case) agree to Mr. Fergus- 
son’s general dogma :— 


“ Style, and style only, will be allowed 
to decide, and the decision derived from 
it will be considered final by all parties, 
except perhaps one individual.” 


I have read this sentence over several 
times, to try to find out whether the “one 
individual” means me or the “ Edinburgh” 
Reviewer. I hope it is not I, for I have 
always ventured to look on myself as a 
straightforward, Teutonic “ Man,” and I 
should be specially sorry to find myself 
degraded into an “Individual.” 

Mr. Fergusson no doubt thinks it very 
witty to call (I suppose) myself and Mr. 
Burges, “the Saxons,” and (I suppose) 
your Reviewer, “the Normans.” I see 
no wit in it, and it is an application of 
words likely to lead to error. He goes on 
also to talk about “Saxon architecture,” 
“Saxon church,” “Saxon times.” It 
would be well if Mr. Fergusson, and a 
great many other people, would go to Dr. 
Guest to learn the meanings of words. 
No one who has not a deliberate desire to 
propagate confusion ought ever to use the 
word “Saxon” in the vulgar sense of 
“Anglo-Saxon” or (better still) “Old- 
English.” And it is particularly objec- 
tionable to drag the word into our Walt- 
ham controversy. I have striven all 
along against the notion that that con- 
troversy has anything whatever to do with 
the quite distinct controversy as to “ An- 
glo-Saxon” architecture at Barnack, Brad- 
ford, Sompting, &c. Waltham, it seems 
I must again repeat, is, on my showing 
no less shan on your Reviewer's, architec- 
turally a Norman church. 


Mr. Fergusson on Waltham Abbey. 
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But the finest thing of all is Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s note, especially when compared 
with what he had a little while before 
said; “All the world admits that the 
body of Harold was carried to Waltham 
for burial after the battle of Hastings.” 
“ After” must mean “immediately after,” 
or the words have no meaning; for cer- 
tainly no one ever supposed that the body 
of Harold was carried anywhere for burial 
before the battle of Hastings. Now that 
Harold was buried at Waltham immedi- 
ately after the battle of Hastings I, for 
one, do not admit. You know very well 
how I have tried to explain the conflicting 
evidence on this point, namely by suppos- 
ing that Harold was first buried under 
a cairn on the sca-shore and afterwards 
translated to Waltham*. Mr Fergusson, 
in his note, by saying “in which Harold 
was first buried,” seems to have got some- 
thing of the same sort into his head. But 
what does his note mean? I remember 
that your Reviewer, at one stage of our 
argument, drew a distinction, which I 
could not understand, between “ Ecclesia” 
and “ Basilica,” but I will not suspect 
your Reviewer of forestalling the wonder- 
ful discoveries which Mr. Fergusson has 
made about them. “The Ecclesia which 
Eadward built, and in which Harold was 
first buried, was a circular church, which 
has perished like most of its congeners.” 
Where was this. building of strange desti- 
nies? The man who thinks that Karl 
der Grosse reigned at Paris may, for 
aught I know, plant the throne of King 
Eadward in some place equally unex- 
pected. As far as I can make out, Mr. 
Fergusson thinks that Westminster and 
Waltham are the same place, and that 
that place is on the coast of Sussex. I 
know of no church of Eadward’s building 
except Westminster, and Harold was cer- 
tainly not buried there. Nor was Harold’s 





« I mentioned in my lecture in the Abbey be- 
fore the Cambridge Meeting that, since I worked 
this out, I had found the same view, not worked 
out, but assumed, without reference or authority, 
by M. Emile de Bonnechose. M. de Bonnechose 
is so very inaccurate a writer that I cannot think 
he can have worked it out for himself. Probably 
some earlier scholar has, unknown to me, gone 
through the same argument as myself. 
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first burial-place in any church at all, 
round or oblong, but under a heap of 
stones on the sea-shore near Hastings. 
Mr. Fergusson has given the world some 
curious construings in his Jerusalem book ; 
does he translate “aggere sub lapidum” 
by “in a round church”? And does he 
suppose that Eadward built it ready by 
some prophetic impulse, in case Harold 
or anybody else should want to be buried 
in it? And again when did it perish, 
and why? The cairn doubtless perished, 
as a cairn, when Harold’s body was re- 
moved from it, but why should the round 
church perish? As to “the Basilica 
which Harold founded and may have com- 
menced,” I do not know the difference 
between “ founding” and “commencing.” 
For it will not do for Mr. Fergusson to 
say that he means the “foundation” of 
the College and the “commencement” 
of the Church, because the foundation of 


THOMAS BECKET OR 


Mr. Unsay,—I owe my thanks to the 
profound scholar who lurks under the sig- 
nature “W.S.N.” for pointing out the 
passage in Roger of Hoveden in which 
St. Thomas of Canterbury is distinctly 
called Becket. It escaped my notice in 
this way. Before I wrote my article in 
the “National Review,” I perused (for 
the most part reperused) all the contem- 
porary biographies and chronicles I knew 
of which contained anything on the sub- 
ject, Roger of Hoveden amongst them. 
It seems however that I began my studies 
two pages further on than I should have 
done, namely with the appointment of 
Thomas to the Archbishopric, and so over- 
looked the entry (under the reign of Ste- 
phen) of his appointment to the Arch- 
deaconry. ‘The latter is as follows :— 

“ Eodem anno Theobaldus Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus dedit Thome Becket clerico 
suo Archidiaconatum Cantuarie.” 

It is worth noticing that this passage is 
nearly word for word the same as one of 
those—I find that there are at least two 
—in which Gervase speaks of him as 
Thomas of London. These two are as 
follows :— 
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the College did not happen till after the 
church was built. Nor do I understand 
how the “troubles of Harold’s reign,” &c., 
could have interrupted a building which 
was finished more than five years before 
his reign began, In the later steps of our 
controversy the question reduced itself to 
this: “ Harold built a Minster (construxit 
Monasterium)—was, or was not, that Min- 
ster rebuilt at any time between 1066 and 
1154?” This issue Mr. Fergusson does not 
seem to understand. In short Mr. Fer- 
gusson, who tells us (p. 22) that he has 
“examined every known building from 
the age of the Pyramids to the building 
of St. Peter’s at Rome,” seems unaccount- 
ably to have passed by the Minster of the 
Holy Cross at Waltham.—I am, &c. 


Epwanrp A. FREEMAN. 


Somerleaze, Weils, 
Jan. 7, 1861. 


THOMAS OF LONDON? 

“ Egit igitur [Theobaldus] apud Regem 
ut statim in initio regni Cancellariam con- 
cederet Clerico suo Thome Londoniensi, 
cui anno preterito Cantuariensis ecclesia 
dederat Archidiaconatum.”—Col. 1177. 

“TIndignatus Theodbaldus et Thome 
clerict Lundoniensis industria fretus, egit 
apud Celestinum Papam,” &.—Col. 1665. 

Roger and Gervase were both of them 
contemporaries, but younger contempo- 
raries, men of another generation from 
Thomas and his biographers, and who wrote 
thirty years or so after Thomas’ death. 
The first two passages are so like one 
another that they look as if one had been 
copied from the other, or both from one 
common source. Had the question “Tho- 
mas Becket or Thomas of London ?” been 
already raised? Did Roger and Gervase 
both copy from some official roll, which 
most likely contained the word “Thome” 
only, and the one add “ Becket” and the 
other “ Londoniensi” ? Certainly Gervase, 
as a Canterbury monk admitted by Thomas 
himself, was the more likely to know his 
patron’s real name; but on the other 
hand the passage in Roger shews that 
some people did speak of him as Thomas 
Becket before the end of the century. This 
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however is no more than we knew already 
from the exclamation of the four knights 
at his death. And it strikes me that there 
is an air of greater accuracy about the 
two passages in Gervase than there is 
about the one in Roger. 

On the whole the case is left much as it 
was; namely that it is doubtful whether 
Thomas was called Becket in his own 
lifetime. Being doubtful, I thought, and 
still think, that it is safer to avoid an ex- 
pression which may be inaccurate. . That 
is all that I have said all along. 

I wish W.S.N. would give us some- 
thing complete on the whole subject of 
surnames, nicknames, and I may add Chris- 
tian names. I am sure no one is so well 
able to do it as he is. Just now I want 
especially to learn something about Royal 
nicknames, such I mean as Capet, Barba- 
rossa, Ceur de Lion. As far as my read- 
ing goes, they are not commonly found 
during the bearer’s lifetime, but they 
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often come in not long after. E.g.I do 
not find Barbarossa in Otto of Freising 
or any contemporary writer, but it does 
occur in Dante. I do not find Hugh 
Capet so called by Richer, but he is two 
centuries after by Rigord—I have not 
looked to see whether the name occurs in 
any intermediate writer. I suspect that in 
most cases the nickname was colloquially 
used during the bearer’s lifetime, but that 
it did not find its way into written history 
till later. The name Philip Augustus is 
contemporary ; Rigord uses it in abund- 
ance. He does not however use it exactly 
as a personal surname, but ‘rather as a 
title, as if he were doing all he could to 
set the Parisian “Rex Francorum” on a 
level with the true “Rex Francorum,” 
the real “semper Augustus,” who reigned 
beyond the Maas and the Rhone. 
Iam, &c. 
Tae WRITER IN THE NaTIOnNAL Review. 
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POEM ON THE DEATH OF ANNE BOLEYN. 


Mr. Ursan,—A gentleman well known 
in England, Mons. Francisque-Michel, has 
just discovered in a manuscript of the six- 
teenth century a tract to match the Letter 
of a Portuguese nobleman which he pub- 
lished a leng time ago at Paris*. It is 
a poem on the same subject, entitled La 
pitoiable description de la vie et mort de 
Madame Anne Boulant, en son vivant 
JSesme du roy d’ Angleterre Henri 8. de ce 
nom en ses secondes noces, laquelle fust 
decblée Van 1536, le douziesme de jwing. 
D’aucteur de ceste poésie est incognu. It 
is supposed, however, that the author 
of these verses is the same as the writer 
of the foregoing rhetorical compositions, 
that is to say, a member of the noble 
family of Marcille» who was in England 





* Lettre d’un gentilhomme portugais @ un de 
ses amis de Lisbonne sur Vexécution d’ Anne 
Boleyn, publiée pour la premiére fois avec une 
traduction frangaise, &c. 8vo., Paris, 1832. 

> A house of Picardy, the armorial bearings of 
which are painted in the MS. with those of Azin- 
court, Humieres, Hericourt, Telly, Pardieu, 
Blotefiere and Lenoir; the whole extracted in 
1538 from the books of the ‘noble et puissant 
Seigt Monseigt de Lancourt, toucant les deduc- 
tions des lignées et armoiries des maisons de 
Picardie.” 


at the time. The poem, which consists of 
1200 lines, begins thus :— 

** Les cas nouveaulx et choses merveilleuses, 
Tristes aux ungs et aux aultres joieuses, 
Qu’avenues sont en ce loingtain pais, 

Ont mes espris tellement esbahis, 

Que tousjours suis en pensée profunde 

Et si avant & contempler me fonde 

Ce que mon cul me contrainct regarder, 

Que je ne puis mon esprit engarder, 

Ny de ces cas estranges divertir, 

Pour les escripre et vous en advertir,” &c. 

After having expressed his regret that 

the facts he is about to relate are not very 
pleasant, or such as might have been ex- 
pected, he goes on thus :— 

** Se escripveray ce que j’ay entendu 
Par les raisons que plusieurs m’ont rendu ; 
Puis, Monseigneur, ce que j’ay entendu 
Depuis le temps que ja suis cy venu, 

Se l’ escripveray en vers mal composez, 
Pour ce que mieulx me semblent disposez, 
Et pareulx moins grif vous porra estre 

Le long discours de ma facheuse lettre,” &c. 


The work ends thus: “Cecy fust faict 
& Londres, le douziesme du mois de 
juing en l’an trente-dixiesme. Louenge 
& Dieu.” 

Many accounts of the life and death of 
Anne Boleyn, the unfortunate queen of 
that royal blue-beard Henry VIIL., are 
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extant, and it would seem that Miss 
Benger‘® and Miss Strickland‘, her last 
biographers, have left nothing to say on 
the subject; but the poem discovered by 
M. Francisque-Michel, althongh the author 
professes having written from hearsay, will 
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be a valuable addition to the documents 
already known, and we hope to see it 
published with an English translation for 
the use of readers whom the obsolete 
French might puzzle.—I am, &e. 

F.S.A. 


THE LIVERPOOL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I am sure you will not 
take it amiss to be corrected in a simple 
matter of fact, the error in the statement 
of which shews, amongst many other in- 
stances, how little is known in the metro- 
polis of what is going on in the provinces. 

In an article on the Liverpool Town Mu- 
seum in your current number it is stated 
that “the people of Liverpool, stimulated 
by public opinion and by the munificent 
gift of their fellow-townsman (Mr. Brown), 
have at length resolved on establishing 
a free library and museum.” You will 
probably be surprised to learn that the 
Liverpool Free Public Library and Mu- 
seum has been in active operation above 
eight years, having been opened to the 
public on the 18th of October, 1852 ; and 
that the great success which attended its 
establishment led to the munificence of 
Mr. Brown in presenting his townsmen 
with the noble public building for its 
reception. 





© Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen 
of Henry VIII. 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1821. 
4 The Lives of the Queens of England. 


By reference to the Eighth Annual Re- 
port, issued about two months since, it will 
be seen that the issue of books during the 
past year has been (including both depart- 
ments) 659,674 volumes, or nearly 12,700 
per week, a number, it is believed, greater 
than the issues of any existing library in 
the world. Since the opening of the new 
building the issues in the Reference Li- 
brary have been more than doubled. 

The Museum was opened in March, 
1853 ; but, owing to the want of accommo- 
dation, its contents have never yet been 
displayed so systematically as could be 
wished. The committee are most desirous 
to suit all tastes, and to embrace every 
department of human enquiry; but when 
each philosopher not only rides his own 
hobby but wishes it to be ridden exclu- 
sively, the Committee of Management 
have often to exclaim— 

**Non nostrim est tantos componere lites !’” 

I am, &e. J. A. Picton, 


Chairman of Committee. 


* Liverpool, Jan. 12, 1861. 
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[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 








Various Queries.—Mr. Ursan,—I am exceedingly glad to find that you have 
taken to your Note-book again; your having abandoned it for so long a time has 
been a serious inconvenience to many of your old friends who formerly resorted to 
your pages to seek for answers to many questions which could only meet with a 
respond through your assistance. I have readily taken the opportunity of request- 
ing some of your numerous correspondents to kindly favour me with answers to 
the following queries. 

What is the derivation of the topographical name of “ Wratting ?”’ I observe in 
a gazetteer the following places,—“ Wratting Great and Little,” in Suffolk, and 
“Wratting Tallow,” west of Little Wratting; also “ Wratting West,” in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

What is the derivation of “ sockling-houses ?” This term occurs in old bye-laws 
of the wardens in their respective circuits of the town of Maidstone ; it is men- 
tioned in Newton’s History of that town, in conjunction with unlicensed ale-houses 
and tippling-houses. I cannot find the term in any dictionary that I possess. Can 
it mean suttling-houses P 

I have recently had a portrait of “ Cardinal Alba” offered to me for sale. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether he was a man of any note in history ? He 
has a very noble countenance, and in point of build (if I may use such an ex- 
pression) he resembles Cardinal Wiseman. 

I once again sign myself 
An OLp CorREsPONDENT,—P. 

Icutuvs.—Mr. Ursay,—I am truly obliged for the information given by your 
correspondent J. T. relative to the varying terminations of ad/e and ibe. 

May I, pleading ignorance as my excuse, ask another question from some of 
your archeological readers; Have the individual letters in the Greek symbol 
IcutHus any special signification P—I am, &c. A. B. 


Tue THEatRE or CuaMPLizv.—A very interesting discussion has taken place 
respecting the original character of the remains discovered at Champlieu (Oise) a 
few years since. On the one hand, MM. de Saulcy, Merimée, and Viollet-le-Duc con- 
tend that from peculiarities of the masonry the theatre must be of the Merovingian 
epoch, and that it was built by Chilperic. On the other side, M. Peigné-Delacourt 
sees in the excavated foundations nothing but Roman work. M. de Saulcy quotes 
Gregory of Tours to shew that Chilperic treated his subjects to sports of the circus ; 
and that he built these places of amusement apud Suessionas et Parisius ; and that 
the rough masonry indicates Merovingian and not Roman work. MM. Merimée 
and Viollet-le-Duc support these views; and have committed their opinions to the 
press. M. Peigné-Delacourt contends that Champlieu is not in the countries men- 
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tioned by Gregory of Tours: that the circus that writer speaks of is totally dif- 
ferent from a theatre ; and that even the masonry and the entire character of the 
plan and the architecture, leave no doubt of the theatre being Roman and not 
Merovingian*. We have carefully read the pro and con, and must admit that the 
arguments of M. Peigné-Delacourt and the plan he has printed of the building go 
far to shew that M. de Saulcy and his friends have come to a somewhat too hasty 
conclusion on the subject; and from a notice in the Bulletin Monumental it 
would appear that M. de Caumont thinks so likewise. 

The Emperor has ordered the ruins to be excavated and enclosed : and some 
very interesting Roman sculptures, engraved in the brochures cited below, we trust 
are properly preserved and accessible. The site of the theatre is about five miles 
to the east of the station of Verberie, on the Northern railway, on the Paris side of 
Compeigne, in the forest of which is situated the hamlet of Champlien. It is 
therefore very easy of approach ; and we hope some of our readers will be induced, 
from this notice, to visit it, and give us the benefit of their opinions. Although 
we incline to believe M. Peigné-Delacourt is quite right in thinking the theatre to 
be Roman, it is due to M. de Sauley and M. Merimée not to decide without ocular 
examination. We must also bear in mind that the Roman walls of Dax were 
given out to be chiefly medieval by the architect of the townspeop'e, and that this 
erroneous notion was not without supporters even among members of the Znstitut. 


Eneuisn Lace exportep To France.—In an elaborate paper on the history of 
the church of St. Germain at Amiens, (published by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Picardy,) mention is made in inventories of the sixteenth century of costly 
English point lace used as decorations of the high altar and for other church 
ornaments. M. Guerard, the author, remarks that in going over the registers of 
accounts of the sixteenth century, they were struck by the constantly recurring 
mention of the richest ornaments being bought from merchants coming from 
England. In the following centuries they were supplied by the French. 


Ewe tt, 1x Surrey.—Some few years since Dr. Diamond communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries the result of excavations of Roman pits sunk in the chalk 
at Ewell. Mr. C. Warne has recently made further researches im some pits 
hitherto unopened. We understand the result proved unmistakeably that the pits 
were cloace. 


Tae Liverroot Pustic MusevM.—In reply to the inquiry of “ Numismatist,” 
we are justified in believing that Mr. Hobler offered his valuable cabinet of Roman 
coins to the towns of Liverpool and Manchester, as well as to the city of London ; 
and that he met with a direct refusal from each. No doubt, if such a collection 
were ordered to be made for a public museum, the cost would be much greater, if, 
indeed, it were possible for the directors of museums to procure a curator with the 
experience and intelligence combined which would be necessary to get together 
a selected historical series like Mr. Hobler’s. We think the towns of Liverpool 
and Manchester, having resolved to establish public museums, were very unwise in 
not accepting Mr. Hobler’s offer. 





* Le Théatre de Champlieu, par Peigné-Delacourt ; Noyon, 1858, Supplément, 1859. 
—Un dernier mot sur le Théatre de Champlieu ; Noyon, 1860. 
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The Fall of Man; or, Paradise Lost of 
Cadmon. Translated in Verse from the 
Anglo-Saxon. By Wa. H. F. Bosanquer, 
Esq. (Longmans.)—In a long Introduc- 
tion Mr. Bosanquet maintains that “to 
Cedmon English poetry is indebted for 
the heroic line,” and he endeavours to 
prove his point by a laboured metrical 
analysis of the work of the Saxon herds- 
man. He conceives that we do not ap- 
preciate what the Venerable Bede calls 
his “most harmonious verse,” because we 
wrongly divide his lines, and he gives 
the following as the true view :— 


“The metre of Cxdmon’s first poem I 
believe to be the heroic measure of five 
feet, making ten or eleven syllables, the 
tenth, however, being in all cases the 
last accented syllable, the same as Chau- 
cer’s and Shakspeare’s, with the additional 
ornament of a judicious and moderate al- 
literation. Shakspeare makes free use of 
alliteration as an ornament, but in Cad- 


mon the alliteration appears to be made 


almost essential to the verse. The line 
differs in some respects from the modern 
English heroic line, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears to contain a greater number of 
elisions, or blending of syllables; and 
there are other peculiarities which will be 
pointed out. The first five lines, as 
printed in Dr. Bouterwek’s edition of the 
text of Cadmon, appear to be perfect 
Iambic lines of five feet; the sixth line 
presents a little difficulty, and, imper- 
fectly acquainted as we are with the 
Anglo-Saxon pronunciation of the words, 
the difficulty of dividing the poem into 
lines of five feet increases as one proceeds ; 
but I believe the difficulty may be over- 
come. With the assistance of the manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library I think I 
have succeeded in dividing about two 
hundred lines of the poem in a manner 
quite satisfactory. I have given the lines 
in the Appendix. The poem is written in 
continuous lines as prose, but there are 
points or dots in the manuscript, which 
occur very frequently, and appear to mark 
every pause of the voice made in reciting 
the lines, and among other pauses the 
pause made at the conclusion of every 
verse. These points in Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts occur in prose works as well as 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 


in poetry, and cannot therefore be re- 
garded as metrical, and as simply marking 
the division of the lines; they occur too 
frequently both in verse and prose to be 
regarded as always indicating the ter- 
mination of a verse. If the points are 
somewhat more numerous in poetry than 
in prose, it is because in poetry the pauses 
are more numerous. The points, however, 
are not Cxdmon’s, but were inserted by 
the writer of the manuscript. ‘They ap- 
pear to be placed with great skill in the 
first part of the book.”—(pp. x.—xii.) 

This statement is supported by an ar- 
rangement which shews (1) the received 
English division of the lines; (2) the 
German division of Dr. Bouterwek ; and 
(3) the division according to the dots in 
the manuscript (in the Bodleian Library, 
and ascribed to the tenth century), which 
gives “smooth sonorous lines ;” but for 
this we must refer ourselves to Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s book. He expresses his opinion 
that “ the tone of Cadmon is throughout 
more even and sustained than that of 
Milton,” but that is a point on which he 
can hardly expect to gain many suffrages. 
In the meantime, he gives us an oppor- 
tunity of judging of his own qualifications 
as a translator, and we are bound to say 
that his lines are rough and unmusical. 
Few of our readers will think very highly 
of the following, which yet is a fair speci- 
men of the whole :— 

“ Then to Eve spake the Lord God angrily : 
Turn thee from joy, and thou shalt subject be . 
To man, thy husband ; thy deeds expiate 
Afflicted and depress’d, and death await ; 

And through much pain, mid wail and moaning 
bring 
Into the world thy children sorrowing. 

On Adam, also, who the sin had shared, 

Th’ Almighty then this sentence dire declared : 

Thou shalt no more of Paradise partake, 

But a more joyless habitation seek, 

And into exile go, bare and in need, 

Of joys deprived; to thee too is decreed 

Parting of soul and body; thou shalt learn 

By labour on the earth thy food to earn, 

Because thou hast done wickedly, and bear 

A sweaty brow ; so eat thy bread while here 

Till fell disease shall gripe thee hard at heart, 

Which ,to thyself did’st thou by that death’s 
fruit impart, 3 

Bb 
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For thou shalt die, for eating of the tree, 

For dust thou art, and dust again shalt be. 

Lo! whence our charter of calamity 

In wrath came, now we learn, whence worldly 
! 


misery 
Then our good Guardian garments for them 
made, 
And to conceal their nakedness them bade ; 
They then departed, by the Lord’s command, 
To lead a straighter life in other land. 
Behind, their blissful home, at the Lord’s word, 
A holy angel closed, with fiery sword. 
Thither crime guilty man, deceitful, may 
In vain, to that fair garden, take his way ; 
For he hath strength and mighty hand, the ward 
Who that exalted life now guardeth for the Lord. 
Yet would not the Almighty them deprive 
Of every blessing in which man may live, 
But for their solace mid earth’s lasting cares, 
Left still the roof adorn’d with holy stars. 


The Romance of Natural History. By 
Puitre Henry Gossr, F.R.S. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Anything from the pen of so 
accomplished a naturalist as Mr. Gosse 
would be sure to command attention, but 
we have to thank him for a book that, 
even if published anonymously, would be 
pronounced a most fascinating one. It is 
an attempt to treat of natural history, 
“not in Dr. Dryasdust’s way, which ac- 
curately defines and describes, and thus 
presents a mere mass of statistics, as un- 
inviting as the skins and bones of the 
museum in which it is studied,” —nei- 
ther in the “ field observer’s way, the care- 
ful record of facts bearing on the life his- 
tory of the creatures, furnishing statistics 
as fresh and bright as the forest or mea- 
dow whence they were gathered;” both 
of these modes Mr. Gosse discards, and he 
treats of nature in his own, “the poet’s 
way ;” he presents it in its esthetic as- 
pect, which deals not with statistics, but 
with emotions, and he paints a series of 
scenes which have awakened poetic in- 
terest in his own mind, in the well-founded 
hope that he may communicate pleasurable 
emotions to others. Most completely is 
his end accomplished, for we eannot con- 
ceive the possibility of any one taking up 
his book, and relinquishing it whilst a 
single page remains unread. 

The work is divided into twelve sec- 
tions, of which it is hard to say which is 
the most agreeable. First we have “ Times 
and Seasons,” and we find our author 
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equally happy in his “word pictures,” 
whether his theme is winter in the Polar 
regions, with its aurora and its snow 
storms, or an autumn in the Alps, or a 
night in tropical forests, or a summer 
evening in England. Then come Har. 
monies, Discrepancies, Multum é@ Parvo, 
the Vast, the Minute, the Memorable, 
the Recluse, the Wild, the Terrible, the 
Unknown; winding up with the Great 
Unknown, the Sea Serpent, in whose 
existence, as well as that of the Unicorn, 
Mr. Gosse is a firm believer. 

As a specimen of the style of the work 
we quote a passage describing the capture 
of the shark,—a feat often related, but 
never better than by our author :— 


“Has my reader ever been present at 
the capture of a shark? If he has crossed 
the line, or even if he knows what it is to 
spend a week or two in ‘the calm lati- 
tudes,’ the debateable border-sea between 
the ordinary breezes and the trades, he 
is no stranger to the assiduous attentions 
of this lank and little tenant of the tro- 
pical seas. Jack familiarly calls him by 
the title of ‘sea-lawyer,’ for reasons which 
are by no means complimentary to the 
learned profession; and views him with 
that admixture of hate and fear, with 
which unsophisticated landsmen are apt 
to regard his terrestrial representatives. 
To bait a line and catch the mackerel or 
the bonito, is always a welcome occupation 
to the sailor; but to no amusement does 
Jack bend himself with such a hearty 
alacrity as to take the ‘shirk’ when, on 
approaching the northern tropic, 

* Down drops the breeze, the sails drop down.’ 


*Tis not ‘sad as sad can be,’ for all is 
hilarity and alertness. Away goes one 
to the harness-cask, for a junk of. salt 
pork; another is on his knees before the 
cabin-locker rummaging out an enormous 
hook, which tradition confidently reports 
is deposited there; a third is unreefing 
the studding-sail halyards to serve as a 
line, for so tough a customer needs stout 
gear; a fourth is standing on the taffrail, 
keeping an eye on the monster, that now 
drops off, and now comes gliding up, a 
light-green mass, through the blue water, 
till his whiteness nearly touches the sur- 
face, and telling the villain all the while, 
with uncouth maledictions, that his time 
is coming. The mate is on the jib-boom 
wielding the grains, whose trident-prongs 
he has been for the last half-hour sharp- 
ening with a file, ready to take by force 
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any one of the hated race who may be too 
suspicious for the bait astern. And now 
the skipper himself comes up, for even 
dignity itself cannot resist the temptation, 
and with his own brawny hands puts on 
the enticing pork, and lowers away. 

«°>Tis twirling and eddying in the wash 
of the ship’s counter ; the crew are divided 
in their allegiance—half cluster at the 
quarter to watch the captain’s success, 
half at the cat-heads to see the mate’s 
harpooning. There skuttle up the two 
little pilot-fishes, in their banded livery 
of blue and brown, from their station, 
one on each side of the shark’s nose: they 
hurry to the bait, sniff at it, nibble at it, 
and then back in all haste to their huge 
patron, giving his grimness due infor- 
mation of the treat that awaits him. See 
how eagerly he receives it! with a lateral 
wave of his powerful tail he shoots ahead, 
and is in an instant at the pork. ‘Look 
out there! stand by to take a turn of the 
line round a belaying pin, for he’s going 
to bite, and he’ll give us a sharp tug!’ 
Every pair of eyes is wide open, and every 
mouth too; for the monster turns on his 
side, and prepares to take in the delicate 
morsel. But no; he smells the rusty iron, 
perhaps, or perhaps he sees the line; at 
any rate he contents himself with a sniff, 
and drops astern; coming forward again, 
however, the next minute to sniff and sniff 
again. *Tis perilous; yet ’tis tempting. 

“A shout forward! The mate has 
struck one! And away rush the after 
band to see the sport; the skipper him- 
self hauls in the line, and joins the shout- 
ing throng. Yes; the grains have been 
well thrown, and are fast in the fleshy 
part of the back. What a monster! full 
fifteen feet long, if he’s an inch! and how 
he plunges, and dives, and rolls round and 
round, enraged at the pain and restraint, 
till you can’t discern his body for the 
sheet of white foam in which it is en- 
wrapped! The stout line strains and 
creaks, but holds on ; a dozen eager hands 
are pulling in, and at last the unwilling 
victim is at the surface just beneath the 
bows, but plunging with tremendous force. 

“Now, one of the smarter hands has 
jumped into the forechains with a rope 

‘made into a noose. Many efforts he makes 
to get this over the tail, without success ; 
at length it is slipped over, in an instant 
hauled taut, and the prey is secure. ‘ Make 
the line through a block, and take a run 
with it!’ Up comes the vast length, tail 
foremost, out of the sea; for a moment the 
ungainly beast hangs, twining and bending 
his body, and gnashing those horrid fangs, 
till half-a-dozen boat-hooks guide the mass 
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to ‘its death-bed on the broad deck. 
Stand clear! If that mouth gets hold 
of your leg it will cut it through, sinew, 
muscle, and bone; the stoutest man on 
board would be swept down if he came 
within the reach of that violent tail. 
What reverberating blows it inflicts on 
the smooth planks, 

“One cannot look at that face without 
an involuntary shudder. The long flat 
head, and the mouth so greatly overhung 
by the snout, impart a most repulsive ex- 
pression to the countenance; and then 
the teeth, those terrible serried fangs, as 
keen as lancets, and yet cut into fine 
notches like saws, lying row behind row, 
row behind row, six rows deep! See how 
the front rows start up into erect stiff- 
ness, as the creature eyes you! You 
shrink back from the terrific implement, 
no longer wondering that the stoutest 
limb of man should be severed in a mo- 
ment by such chirurgery. But the eyes! 
those horrid eyes! it is the eyes that make 
the shark’s countenance what it is—the 
very embodiment of Satanic malignity. 
Half-concealed beneath the bony brow, 
the little green eye gleams with so pecu- 
liar an expression of hatred, such a con- 
centration of fiendish malice,—of quiet, 
calm, settled villany, that no other coun- 
tenance that I have ever seen at all re- 
sembles. Though I have seen many a 
shark, I could never look at that eye 
without feeling my flesh creep, as it were, 
on my bones,” 

The bcok is illustrated by several spi- 
rited engravings, of which we look on a 
Group of Tree-Ferns and a Brazilian 
Forest Scene as particularly good, 


The Pictorial Handbook of Modern 
Geography, on a@ popular plan. By 
Heney G. Boun, F.R.G.S., &. (H. G. 
Bohn.)—We knew long ago that Mr. 
Bohn did not confine himself to publish- 
ing the books of other men, but was able 
to appear as an author as well. We did 
not know, however, that geography had en- 
gaged his special attention for many years, 
as we find from the preface to this book 
has been the case. We may fairly congra- 
tulate him on succeeding in producing a 
really useful treatise on Geography, drawn 
up, it is true, on “a popular plan,” but 
happily free from the shallowness and 
inaccuracy which too often lurk under 
that much-abused term. Wherever we 
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have tested it, the information appears 
strictly correct, and really applicable to 
the present state of the world, while the 
more ancient arrangements (as the French 
provinces and the Spanish kingdoms) are 
not forgotten, though they are too often 
ignored by modern summarizers. The 
work has a large number (150 we believe) 
of well-executed woodcuts, and 51 very 
neat maps; it has an intelligible section 
on Geography in general, sufficiently full 
descriptions of each country (including 
notices of Arctic and Antarctic discovery), 
notices of the Maronites and other races, 
tables of population, &., &c., the whole 
being closed by an index of several thousand 
names, and, as the price is but six shillings, 
it is entitled to the praise of cheapness as 
well as completeness, and ought to super- 
sede the very indifferent School Geogra- 
phies at present in use. 


The Corsair and his Conqueror: @ 
Winter in Algiers. By Henny E. Pore. 
(Bentley.)— Those who purpose visiting 
Algiers, which has become a rather fa- 
vourite place of resort for sporting men 
and invalids, and would like to make 
themselves somewhat acquainted with the 
new scenes among which they will there 
be thrown, will do well to read this work 
before they go. We have, from some who 
have resided there several winters, this 
testimony in favour of the work, that it 
has given them much satisfaction to re- 
trace in its pages many scenes with which 
they are familiar, and which they have 
found there very truthfully depicted. The 
antiquary will of course still prefer, for 
reference, the works of Morell, or of the 
Hertfordshire Incumbent ; the sportsman 
may find more to his taste in Wyndham, 
or in the Sketches of the Yorkshire Rural 
Dean (Davis); the military reader will be 
more taken with the adventures in Ka- 
bylia as drawn by the Bashi- Bazouk 
Colonel, as Walmsley is there designated ; 
invalids and hypochondriacs, and persons 
anxious respecting the health of weakly 
friends and relatives who are thinking of 
trying the place, may find advantage in 
eonsulting the hints thrown out respect- 
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ing the climate and the proper treatment 
of invalids by Dr. and Mrs. Bodichon, in 
their useful, unpretending little pamphlet ; 
but for light reading and for getting up 
particulars of the place, as they run down 
to Marseilles by express, or sit on the poop 
of the Messagerie Impériale boat on their 
way thither, these 342 pages of Mr. Pope’s. 
book will be the favourite, and not un- 
amusing or unprofitable companions for 
the voyage. 


Playhours and Half-Holidays ; or, Fur- 
ther Experiences of Two Schoolboys. By 
the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. (Routledges.) 
—This a pleasant book for boys, who from 
it may learn how to turn their spare time 
to real advantage, whilst they derive quite 
as much amusement from it as if it was 
all passed in mere athletic exercises, Mr. 
Atkinson’s heroes, while by no means neg- 
lecting skating and cricket, go fishing and 
fowling, and botanizing, and even do a 
little in the antiquarian way; they culti- 
vate all ordinary country pursuits, hear 
wonderful stories of shipwrecks, &c., &c., 
and the young readers who follow their 
fortunes have only to remember what they 
read to make a very considerable addition 
to their store of knowledge, and that, too, 
in a most agreeable manner. 


Neptune’s Heroes: or, The Sea-Kings 
of England, from Sir John Hawkins to 


Sir John Franklin. By W.H. Daven- 
port ApAms. (Griffith and Farran.)— 
This is really a very superior book of its 
class. Upwards of twenty naval worthies 
are commemorated in well-written biogra- 
phical sketches, which are so linked toge- 
ther as to present a very satisfactory 
picture of the growth of our wooden walls 
from the days of Elizabeth to those of 
Victoria. The last section is devoted to 
Arctic Discovery, and affords a good re- 
sumé of that most interesting page in our 
annals. Altogether, we know of few better 
presents for youth, particularly for those 
destined for the sea, as in it they will find 
many admirable examples of heroic daring 
combined with kindly feeling and true 
Christian principle. 
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The Bibliographer’s Manual of English 
Literature. By W.T. Lownpss. Part 
VI. (H. G. Bohn.)—This part is confined 
to the letters M, N, and O. It will be 
enough to say that Mr. Bohn’s additions 
to his original are as numerous and as 
important as in any of the preceding ones. 
The lists of the works of Capt. Marryat, 
Dean Milman, Dr. Newman, Sir Harris 
Nicolas and Professor Owen, have been 
the subjects of his particular care, and now 
contain many works that were published 
in Lowndes’ time, but were unaccountably 
omitted by him. 


The Reliquary, No. II. (London: J. 
R. Smith.) Mr. Ll. Jewitt’s periodical 
bids fair to establish itself, being well 
edited, well printed, and well illustrated. 
“The ballad hero, Robin Hood,” is dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. J. M. Gutch, and 
his “identity discovered,” i. ¢., the theory 
of Mr. Hunter, that he was a member 
of the household of Edward IL., is ac- 
cepted. Sir Gardner Wilkinson treats of 
Some Vestiges of the Britons near Ha- 
thersage; the Old Libraries of Denbigh- 


shire are pleasantly discoursed on by 
Mr. Bateman; and the Editor furnishes 
a paper on Ducking Stools, a supplement 
to a former one “ On Scolds, and how 
they. cured them in the ‘Good Old 


Times,’” Several articles in prose and 
verse, of a light nature and of average 
merit, redeem the “ Reliquary” from the 
charge of being purely antiquarian, and 
we observe that a part of a curious ser- 
mon preached long ago before a society of 
Derbyshire men in London, which runs 
into a quaint eulogium of the country of 
the Peak, is reproduced from our own 
pages, of the year 1777. 


The Life Boat, or Journal of the Na- 
tional Life-boat Institution. (Office, 14, 
John-street, Adelphi.)—There is a very 
sensible paper in this number advocating 
evening schools for sailors when on shore, 
as well as for lads about going to sea, and 
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contrasting the care bestowed on the 
construction of our ships with the indif- 
ference commonly displayed regarding 
the men who navigate them. The bene- 
volent efforts of the Duke of Northamber- 
land to supply barometers to the fishing 
villages of the north are duly recorded by 
Mr. Glaishier, and it is pleasant to learn 
that the instruments are duly valued, and 
that the fishermen shew great readiness 
in learning their use, A really excellent 
illustration adorns the number, and we 
reproduce the account given of it in the 
hope of serving the very meritorious So- 
ciety from which it emanates :— 


“The beautiful illustration of one of 
the life-boats of the National Life-Boat 
Institution proceeding off to a wreck, is 
from an exquisite picture painted by Mr. 
Samuel, Walters, a talented marine artist, 
of Bootle, near Liverpool. He was in- 
duced to paint it from a generous motive, 
to help forward the philanthropic objects 
of the institution, by bringing before the 
public, by a peculiar process of photo- 
graphy, a correct and picturesque view of 
the valuable services of one of its boats, 
The vessel is supposed to have struck on 
the outer ridge of rocks called the Filey 
Bridge, on the Yorkshire coast. Her crew 
having cut away her masts, she has beat 
over, and is now drifting into Searborough 
Bay, with signals of distress flying. The 
raging sea, the wild and angry sky, the 
rocky coast, and the furious wind driving 
the helpless bark full upon it, are de- 
picted with a vigour and a truthfulness of 
delineation which serve to impress the 
fearful realities of such a scene vividly 
upon the mind; while the sight of the 
life-boat, manned by her gallant crew, 
proceeding steadily in the face of the 
tempest on her errand of mercy, conveys 
an idea of the ability of the life-boat 
service, and its claims upon the benevo- 
lent sympathies of the public, which it 
would be in vain to attempt to convey by 
any mere verbal description. There is a 
matter-of-fact simplicity, a living elo- 
quence, in the materials thus brought to- 
gether, and arranged by the skill of the 
artist into so pathetic, yet so unexagger- 
ated a story, that renders the appeal 
which it makes irresistible.” 


ep 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates, where given, are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared, 





Crvit, Nava, AND MILITARY. 

Deo. 21. Mr. John A. Callender, to be Consul 
at Edinburgh and Leith, Mr. Charles Cotesworth, 
Consul at Liverpool, Mr. George Newenham 
Harvey, Consul at Cork, Mr. Thomas Beynon, 
Consul at Newport, South Wales, and Mr. Edwin 
Fox, Vice-Consul in London, for the Republic of 
Liberia. 

Stewart Campbell, esq., to be one of H.M.’s 
Counsel for the province of Nova Scotia. 

William Durdis Furlonge, esq., to be a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Island of Montserrat. 

Dec, 26. Frederick Jonson, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul at Acapulco, to be Consul at Tam- 
pico. 

Mr. Henry Rhodes, to be Consul for the Port of 
Victoria, and other ports of Vancouver’s Island, 
for the King of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Sigismund Cahlmann, to be Consul in Lon- 
don for Schwarsburg Rudolstudt and Schwarz- 
burg Sonderhausen. 

Mr. Fairfield to be Consul in the Mauritius for 
H.M. the Emperor of All the Russias. 

Jan. 1. George Montague, esq,, to be Deputy 
Surveyor-Gen. of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Sir Henry Wellwood Moncrieff, bart., D.D., to 
be Secretary to H.M.’s sole and only master- 
printers in Scotland, in the room of Dr. James 
Robertson, deceased. 

Capt. William Purey Cust, to be one of the 
Equerries to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Jan. 4. John Hill Burton, esq., to be one of 
the Managers of the General Prison at Perth, 
and Secretary to the said Managers. 

Jan, 8, The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, and 


the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, to 
have the title of Baron Herbert, of Lea, in the 
county of Wilts. 

Samuel Creelman, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
and Andrew Nicol, esq. to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Ceylon. 

Arthur Henry Paget, esq. to be Page of Hon- 
our to Her Majesty, vice Phipps. 

Jan. 15. Don Juan Fair, to be Vice-Consul in 
London for the Argentine Republic. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir William J. Codrington, K.C.B., 
from the 54th Regt., to be Colonel, 23rd Regt. of 
Foot, vice Lieut.-Gen. Henry Rainy, C.B., de- 
ceased. 

Lieut.-Gen. Mildmay Fane, from the 96th Regt., 
to be Col. 54th Foot, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. J. 
Codrington, K.C.B., removed to the 23rd Regt. 

Maj.-Gen. George Macdonald, to be Colonel 
96th Foot, vice Lieut.-Gen. Fane, removed to 
the 54th Regt. 

Jan, 22. William Stokes, esq., M.D., to be 
one of the Physicians in Ordinary to her Majesty 
in Ireland, 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 
County of Sussex. Western Division.— Dee. 
29. Walter Barttelot Barttelot, esq., of Hilliers 
Petworth, Sussex, in the room of the Right Hon. 
Charles Henry Gordon Lennox, commonly called 
Earl of March, now Duke of Richmond, called to 
the House of Peers. 
Borough of Ripon. Reginald Arthur Vyner, 
esq., of Newby-hall, Ripon, in the room of John 
Ashley Warre, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS, 


Oct. 4, 1860. At Ningpo, Mrs. Sinclair, the 
wife of H.B.M.’s Consul, a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Papamou-house, Allahabad, the 
wife of Capt. Dennehy, a dau. 

Oct. 31. At Calcutta, the wife of Maj. George 
Chesney, Bengal Engineers, a dau. 

Nov.1. At Chuprah, East Indies, the wife of 
Henry Rose, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, 
a dau. : 

At Dum Dum, near Calcutta, the wife of Major 
Frederick van Straubenzee, 13th (or Prince Al- 
bert’s) Regt. of Light Infantry, a dau. 


Nov. 2. At Simla, the wife of Lieut,-Col, 
Butt, 79th Highlanders, Chief Inspector of Mus- 
ketry in Bengal, a dau. 

Nov. 14, At Umballa, East Indies, the wife of 
Hen. Kendall, M.D., Surgeon 7th Hussars, a son. 

Nov, 18. At Mooltan, the wife of Capt. C. O’B. 
Palmer, H.M.’s lst Eur. Bengal Fusiliers, a dau. 

Nov, 20, At the Parsonage, Rawul-Pindee, 
Punjab, the wife of the Rey. J, Kilbee Stuart, 
M.A., Chaplain, a son. 

Nov. 22. At Peshawur, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. W. T. Hughes, a dau. 
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Nov. 24. At Palamcottah, South India, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Gray, a dau. 

At Umballah, the widow of Capt. Benjamin 
‘Wyld, a son. 

Nov. 27. At Cuddalore, the wife of Francis 
Marten Kindersley, esq., Madras Civil Service, 
a son. 

At Wheatley, Oxfordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Elton, a son. 

Nov. 30. At Bermuda, the wife of Major 
William Leckie, 39th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 2. At St. Margaret, Roehester, the wife 
of William Manclark, jun., esq., a son. 

Dec.3. At Calcutta, the wife of Walter 8. Seton 
Karr, esq., C.8., of a son. 

Dec.4. At Bombay, the wife of Major Hag- 
gard, Bombay Artillery, a dau. 

At Ahmednugger, Bombay, the wife of Col. 
Chas. Cameron Shute, Enniskillen Dragoons, 
@ son. 

Dec. 12, : At Kirkee, India, the wife of Capt. 
Hill Wallace, Bombay Artillery, a dau. 

Dec. 17. In Victoria-road, Kensington, the 
wife of Capt. E. F. Du Cane, Royal Engineers, 
a dau. 

At the Old Hall, Spital, near Chester, the wife 
of Charles Inman, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Haughton-house, Aberdeenshire, 
the wife of Robert Ogilvie Farquharson, esq., 
a dau. 

Dec. 20, At Oxford, the wife of Professor Max 
Miller, a dau. 

At Whilton-hall, Northamptonshire, the wife 
of R. Harris, esq., a son. 

At Leys Castle, Inverness-shire, the wife of 
F. V. Hopegood, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Euxton-hall, the Lady Emma 
Anderton, a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Major A. A. Douglas, 
Royal Marines, a dau. 

At Southend, the wife of Major Milman, R.A., 
a dau, 

At Chester, the wife of Lieut. Col, Hamilton, 
(late of the 25th Regt.), a son. 

At Beggar’s Bush, Dublin, the wife of Licut.- 
Col, F, Carey, 26th Cameronians, a dau. 

Deo, 28, At Castlenau-villas, Barnes, the wife 
of B. Travers, esq., of Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
a dau. 

At Westbourne-terrace, the wife of Admiral 
Bethune, a son, 

Deo, 24. At the Vicarage, Yatton, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry J. Barnard, a dau. 

At South Wytham Rectory, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. W. Lyonel Tollemache, a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev, Henry 
Edw. Moberly, M.A., a dau, 

Dec, 25, At Odell Castle, Bedfordshire, the 
wife of Crewe Alston, esq., a dau. 

Dec, 26, At the Rectory, Pett, near Hastings, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick Young, a dau. 

At the Close, Lichfield, the wife of Capt. Ma- 
dan, 49th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 27. At Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, 
the Lady William Godolphin Osborne, a son. 

At Castle Craig, Peebles-shire, Lady Gibson 
Carmichael, a son, 


Births. 
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Dec. 29. At Leamington, the wife of the Hon, 
Fitzgerald A. Foley, Capt. R.N., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. J. Wilkinson, Vicar of 
Hooton-Pagnell, a son. 

At Shenton-hall, Leicestershire, the wife of 
Major Wollaston, a dau. 

Dec. 30. In Harley-st., the Hon. Mrs. Leveson 
Randolph, a dau. 

At Dunnington, near York, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Randolph, a dau. 

Dee, 31. In Harley-st., the wife of Walter 
Spencer Stanhope, esq., of Cannon-hall, Yorksh., 
a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. Edward T. Hudson, St. 
Paul’s School, a dau. 

Jan.1. At the Heath-house, Staffordsh., the 
Hon. Mrs. Philips, a son. 

At Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, the Hon, 
Mrs. Artbur Savile, a dau. 

At Long Melford, Suffolk, the wife of Sir Wm, 
Parker, bart., a son and heir. 

At East Woodhay Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. W. E. Martin, Minor Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral, a dau. 

Jan. 2. At Wivenhoe-hall, Essex, the wife of 
Sir C. W. C. de Crespigny, bart , a dau. 

Jan.4. In Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife 
of Robert Hanbury, esq., M.P., a son. 

Jan. 5. At Curzon-house, South Audley-st., 
the Hon. Mrs. E. G. Curzon, a son. 

At Sketty-park, Glamorganshire, the wife of 
George Byng Morris, esq., a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Major Arthur Nixon, 
Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

Jan.6. At the Mount, Ayrshire, Lady Oran- 
more and Browne, a son and heir. 

Jan.7. At Vernon-ter., Brighton, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Barr, Bombay Army, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Maj. E, A. Williams, 
R.A., a dau, 

Jan. 8. At the Earl of Gainsborough’s, Port- 
man-sq., the Lady Louisa Agnew, a son. 

Jan. 9. In Lowndes-sq., the Lady Mary Wil- 
braham Egerton, a dau, 

Jan. 10, The Hon. Mrs, Augustus Byron, a son. 

In Bedford-aq., the wife of the Rev. George 
Rust, King’s College, a son. 

Jan. 11. At Veitch’s Hotel, Edinburgh, the 
Lady Henrietta d’Eyncourt, a dau., stillborn, 

At Horton Manor, Bucks., Lady Yardley, a 
dau. 

At Almer Rectory, Dorsetshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Sawbridge, a son. 

At the Royal Hospital, Haslar, the wife of Dr. 
Davidson, Dep. Insp.-General, a dau, 

At the Vicarage, Great Waltham, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Dyer, a son. 

At St, Ouen’s, Jersey, the wife of Capt. T. W. 
Gibson, a dau. 

Jan. 12. In Nottingham-place, the wife of 
Col, Birch Reynardson, C.B., @ son. 

At Appleby-hall, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
Rowland Winn, esq,, a son. 

Jan. 13. At Eggesford-house, the Countess of 
Portsmouth, a son. 

In Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, the wit of 
Arthur St. John Mildmay, esq., @ son. 
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At Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, Lady 
Leigh, a son, 

Jan, 14. At Ramsbury, Wilts, the wife of 
Alfred Batson, esq., a son. 

Jan, 15. At Eaton-place South, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Denman, a son, 

At Sterling, the wife of Capt. E. W. Cuming, 
79th Highlanders, a son, 

At Tredegar-sq., Bow-road, the wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Gower Poole, a son. 

Jan. 16, In Eaton-place, the wife of William 
U. Heygate, esq., a dau, 


Births.— Marriages. 


[Feb. 


At Bedford-road, Clapham, the wife of Richard 
Baggallay, jun., esq., a dau. , 

At Highcroft, Husbands Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, the wife of Captain James Lowndes, a 
son. 
In Prince’s-terr., Prince’s-gate, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Mogg, a son. 

Jan. 17. In Belgrave-sq., the Countess of 
Dalkeith, a son and heir. 

In Norfolk-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of Major 
C. B, Ewart, Royal Engineers, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct, 28, 1860. At St. Luke’s, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, John Matthew Jones, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, youngest son of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles T. Jones, of Fronfraith, 
Montgomeryshire, to Mary, youngest dau. of Col. 
W. J. Myers, late 7lst Regt. Highland Light 
Infantry. 

Nov. 14. At Simla, C. Davenport Broadbent, 
esq,, Rifle Brigade, only son of the Rev. C. F. 
Broadbent, M.A., Vicar of Worfield, Salop, to 
Mary Southcott, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John S. Townsend, M.A., formerly Vicar of 
Coleridge, Devon. 

Nov. 21. At Patna, Stuart Colvin Bayley, esq., 
to Anna, eldest dau. of R. N. Farquharson, esq. 

Nov. 29, At Ootacamund, Neilgherry-hills, 
Madras Presidency, Maj. Bernard Edward Ward, 
of the 60th Royal Rifles, to Gertrude Maria, eldest 
dau. of Rowland Winsley Chatfield, esq., Madras 
Civil Service. 

Dec. 3, At the Cathedral, Madras, Herbert W. 
‘Wood, esq., Lieut. Madras Engineers, eldest son 
of Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wood, late of the Madras 
Army, to Emma Louisa, eldest dau. of H. D. Phil- 
lips, esq., Judge of the Suddur Court, Madras. 

Dec. 5. At Knock Breda, Belfast, Robert 
Keating Prendergast, esq., Staff Surgeon-Major, 
Corfu, to Julia, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Kinahan, Rector of the parish. 

Dee. 10, At Saxby, Barton-on-Humber, Arthur 
Henry, third son of Sir Benjamin Haywood, 
bart., of Claremont, near Manchester, to Mar- 
garet Helen, youngest dau. of the late John 
Frederic Foster, esq., of Alderley Edge, near 
Manchester. 

Dee. 11. At Poonah, Bombay, Peyton Phelps, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Bombay Engineers, to Anna 
Maunder Eales, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. F. 
Good, D.D., of Highweek, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Dec. 12. At the British Legation, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Major F. 8. Vacher, 33rd (the 
Duke of Wellington’s) Regt., to Eliza Henrietta 
Augusta, only surviving dau. of Sir Fred. Wm. 
Frankland, bart. 

Dec. 15. At Rathfarnham, co. Dublin, the 
Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, to Mary, second dau. of the Right Hon. 
John Matchell, of Fortfield-house, co. Dublin. 

Dec, 18. At Frome, Philip Henry Gosse, esq., 
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F.R.S., &c., of Sandhurst, Torquay, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late George Brightwen, esq., of 
Saffron Walden. 

At Milton, near Lymington, Hants, Major.- 
Gen. Wm. Donald Robertson, of H.M.’s Army in 
India, to Elizabeth, third dau. of Capt. Stock- 
dale, R.N. 

Dec. 19. At St. Magdalene, Hastings, Col. 
Harris Greathed, C.B., of Uddens, Dorset, to 
Ellen Mary, second dau. of the Rev. George 
Tufnell, of Thornton Watlass, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 20. At All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Sir 
John Macandrew, K.C.B., to Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of the late John Revans, esq. 4 

At.Christ Church, Bayswater, George J. ¥. 
Begbie, H.M.’s 35th M.N.I., second soa of Major- 
Gen. P. J. Begbie, to Gertrude, youngest dau. of 
the late N. 8S. Chauncy. 

At St. John’s, Hensingham, Auckland, the 
Rev. Mark Wilks McHutchin, Incumbent of 
Talk-on-the-Hill, Staffordshire, to Annie, only 
dau. of Major Arthur Wyndbam. 

Dec, 22. At Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol, 
Samuel Wright Turner, esq., of Nettleton, Lin- 
colnshire, to Constance Mary, eldest dau. of Peter 
Freeland Aiken, esq., of Wallcroft-house, Durd- 
ham Down. 

Dec. 24. At Wellow, Hants, William B., son 
of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman, to Bertha 
Elizabeth Shore, second dau. of Samuel Smith, 
esq., of Combe Hurst, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Dec. 26, At the British Legation, Turin, the 
Rev. George Raymond Portal, Reetor of Albury, 
Surrey, to Helen Mary Charlotte, widow of-Wm. 
Daubuz, esq., of Killiow, Cornwall, and niece of 
his Excellency Sir James Hudson, K.C.B. 

Dec. 27. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Right 
Hon. Hugh Lord Delamere, of Vale Royul, 
Cheshire, to Augusta Emily, dau. of the Right 
Hon. Sir George Hamilton Seymour, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., of Grosvenor-crescent. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Stuart, son of Sir 
James Weir Hogg, bart., to Selina Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Sir Erskine Perry. 

At St. Mary’s, Mortlake, Capt. John H. P. 
Malcomson, H.M.’s Bombay Horse Artillery, to 
Ada Jessie, third dau. of Edward B. Meyer, esq., 
of East Sheen. 

At Twickenham, Thomas Bradshaw, esq., of 
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Lincoln’s-inn, to Emily Isabella, only child of 
the late Colonel Frederick Halkett, Coldstream 
Guards, and granddaughter of General Sir Hugh 
Halkett, G.C.H. 

At Catton, Joseph Hanwell, esq., Capt. R.A., 
eldest son of Gen. Hanwell, to Gertrude, dau. of 
Robert Chamberlin, esq., Catton-house, Norfolk. 

Dec, 29, At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the 
Rev. E. H. Stapleton, to Frances Mary, eldest 
dau. ; and, at the same time and place, Charles 
Levinton Hogg, esq., second son of Sir Jas. Weir 
Hogg, to Harriet Ann, youngest dau. of Sir Walter 
Stirling, bart., and the Lady Caroline Stirling, of 
Faskine, N.B. 

Dec. 31, At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. 
John Henry Ashley Gibson, M.A., to Louisa Mary 
Agnes, younger dau. of Capt, Farquharson, R.N., 
of Wilton-place, Belgrave-square. 

Jan. 1, At Wimborne Minster, Cornwall, 
third son of the late Sir Richard Simeon, bart., 
to Mary, youngest dau. of T. B. Evans, esq., of 
North Tuddenham, Norfolk, and Dean, Oxon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Walter, 
esq., M.P., to Flora, third dau. of the late James 
Monro Macnabb, esq., of Highfield-pk., Hants, 

At Lusk, co. Dublin, Capt. Chas, Douglass 
Waddell, of H.M.’s Madras Artillery, to Emma, 
eldest dau, of Wm. Reeves, D.D., LL.D., Vicar 
of Lusk. 

Jan. 2. At St. George's, Hanover-sq., the Rev. 
Geo, Wm. Temple, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, 
@mbridge, and Curate of Herne, Kent, to Emma 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Thomas Boone, esq., of 
New Bond-street. 

Jan, 4. At Downton, Wilts, Wm. Eyre, only 
son of George Matcham, esq., of Newhouse, in 
the same county, to Mary Elizabeth, fourth dau. 
of Henry L. Long, esq., of Hampton-lodge, near 
Farnham, and the Lady Catherine Long. 

At St. Paul’s, Wilton-p!l., David Mortimer Mur- 
ray, esq., Major 64th Regt., eldest son of the 
Rev. David Rodney Murray, Rector of Brampton 
Brian, Herefordshire, to Ida, youngest dau. of 
the late Lewis Fenton, esq., of Underbank, York- 
shire, M.P. for Huddersfield. 

At St. Jude’s,‘Southsea, the Rev. E. W. Milner, 
Garrison Chaplain, Halifax, to Cordelia, youngest 
dau. of the late Edmund Henn-Gennys, esq., of 
Whitleigh-hall, Devon. 

At the Rectory, East Woodhay, Hants, Paget 
J. Bourke, Capt. 11th Regt., to Henrietta Wil- 
helmina, only dau. of the late Col. H. Griffiths, 
H.E.1.C. Service. 

At St. Olave’s, York, Clephane L. Richardson, 
esq., Lieut. 58th Regt. H.M.’s Bengal Army, to 
Laura Kate, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. T, Ditmas, 
late of H.M.’s Madras Artillery. 

Jan. 5. At Stopham, Richard England, Major 
55th Regt., eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard 
England, G.C.B., to Philadelphia Jane, only sur- 
viving dau. of George Barttelot, esq., of Stop- 
ham-house, Sussex. 

At Bexley, John R. Davies, esq., of Twicken- 
ham, to Dionysia, third surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Marsh, of Morden College, Blackheath. 

At St. James’s, T. L. Jameson, esq., Royal 
Victoria Victualling-yard, Deptford, to Jane, 
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widow of R. B, Shaw, esq., Monkstown Castle, 
co, Cork, Ireland, 

Jan,7, At the Catholic chapel, Arundel, Jas. 
R. Hope-Scott, esq., Q.C., to Lady Victoria Fitz- 
alan Howard, 

At St. Mary’s, Holly-pl., Hampstead, Wm. H. 
Gunning, eldest son of Henry R. Bagshawe, esq., 
Q.C., to Harriet Theresa, eldest dau. of Clarkson 
Stanfield, esq., R.A. 

Jan, 8 At Barmeath, co. Louth, the Hon. 
Jenico Preston, eldest son of Viscount Gorman- 
ston, of Gormanston Castle, co. Meath, to the 
Hon. Ismay Bellew, third dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lord Bellew. 

At Carham, John Collingwood, esq., of Corn- 
hill, late of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, 
second and eldest surviving son of the late H. J. 
W. Collingwood, esq., of Lilburn-tower, and 
Cornhill-house, Northumberland, to Jane, second 
dau. of John Lumsden, esq., of Learmouth. 

At Chilver’s Coton Vicarage, Dr. Francis 
Bowen, son of Chief Justice the Hon, Edward 
Bowen, of Quebec, Canada, to Constantia Caro- 
line, second dau. of the late Robert Shore Milnes 
Sewell, esq., barrister, and granddau. of the late 
Chief Justice the Hon. Jonathan Sewell, both of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Jan. 9, At St. Benedict’s, Cambridge, the 
Rev. William Henry Edwards, B.D., Rector of 
Hickling, Notts., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Queens’ College, to Anna Mary, dau. of R. B. 
Harraden, esq., of Regent-st., Cambridge. 

At St. Michael’s, Limerick, Colonel Charles 
Elmhirst, commanding 2nd Bat. 9th Regt., son of 
the late Richard Elmhirst, esq., of West Ashby- 
grove, Lincolnshire, and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
that county, to Frances Dorothea, dau, of Robert 
Hunt, esq., of Limerick. 

Jan.10. At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Avenue- 
road, Regent’s-pk., Henry Mapleton, esq., M.D., 
Deputy-Inspect.-Gen. Army Medical Depart- 
ment, second son of the late David Mapleton, 
esq., Commander R.N., to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Thos. Marrable. 

At Plymouth, Charles Martin Teed, esq., 
Supreme Court, Madras, to Emily Jane Kendall, 
dau. of the late Major Moore, of the 12th Regt. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Robert J. Biron, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of the Rev. Edwin Biron, Vicar of Lympne, 
Kent, to Jane Eleanor, only dau. of the late 
Andrew Inderwick, esq., R.N. 

At St. Columba’s, Argyllshire, Julius Liebert, 
esq., Glasgow, to Harriet Mary, third dau. of 
W. Martin, esq., Kilmartin, late 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. 

Jan, 11. At Sunning-hill, Lieut. J. G. Graham 
McHardy, R.N., eldest son of Rear-Admiral 
McHardy, of Springfield, Chelmsford, Essex, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of William May, esq., of 
Fir-grove, Sunning-hill. 

Jan. 12, At St.James’s, Paddington, Standish 
G. Rowley, esq., Sylvan-park, Meath, to Frances 
Macnaghten, eldest dau. of the Hon. John C. 
Erskine. 

At St. Pancras, George Hardy, esq., of the 
General Post-office, to Ann Margaret, second 
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dau. of George Edward Cooper, esq., of Burton- 
crescent. 

At Lydd, Kent, Peter Wells, son of the late 
Thomas Irving, Esq., Naval Storekeeper H.M.’s 
Dockyard, Deptford, to Helen, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Joseph Mitchell, R.N. 

Jan. 15. At St. Mark’s, Torwood, the Rev. 
Cunningham Noel Fvuot, Rector of Dogmersfield, 
Hants, to Sophia Maria, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Rich. Fayle, Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Torquay. 

At Ipsden, Oxfordshire, Capt. Arthur W. 
Garnett, H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, to Mary 
Wood, only child of the late Edward Sylvester 
Burnard, esq., of Crewkerne, Somersetshire. 

At Gainford, Durham, Charles Addison, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Jane Eliza, 
only dau. of the Rev. Jos. Waite, sen., Gainford. 

At St. Giles’s, Norwich, Thomas Clarke, esq., 
of Great Yarmouth, to Mary Anne Gedny, fourth 
dau. of the late Lieut. G. D. Barclay, R.N., of 
South Town, Great Yarmouth. 

At Cheltenham, Charles Samuel Hawkes, esq., 
of Rio de Janeiro, to Cecilia Ada, youngest 
dau. of Charles Shaw, esq., of Greenfield, near 
Birmingham. 

Jan. 16. At Settrington, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Henry Ruck Keene, Vicar of Bartley, Suffolk, to 
Harriet Helen, eldest dau. of Archdeacon Long. 

At St. Paul’s, Withington, Colin George Ross, 
esq., to Christian Alexandrina Paton, second dau. 
of Charles Paton Henderson, esq., of Withington- 
hall, Lancashire, and Hyde-pk.-gardens, London. 

Jan. 17, At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., Sir 
John Newdigate Ludford Chetwode, bart., of 
Oakley, Staffordshire, and of Chetwode Manor, 
Bucks., to Arabella Phillis, widow of James 
Reade, esq., of Lower Berkeley-st., Portman-sq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Scott, 
esq., eldest son of Sir William Scott, bart., M.P., 
of Ancrum, to Amelia Murray Monteath, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Monteath Douglas, C.B., of 
Douglas Support, and Stonebyres, Lanarkshire. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Capt. Vernon 
Brabazon Dean Carter, Bombay Army, to Lucy, 
eldest dau. of William John Charlton, esq., of 
Cheltenham. 

At Stanstead, Suffolk, Charles Bell, esq., of the 
Grange, Louth, Lincolnshire, younger son of 
Dr. Bell, esq., of Great Grimsby, to Charlotte 
Rosa, fifth dau. of the Rev. Saml. Sheen, Rector 
of Stanstead. 

At St.James’s, Dover, Archibald Hamilton 
Bell, esq., Lieut. Royal Artillery, fifth son of 
William Bell, esq., to Augusta Cecilia, third dau. 
of John Ramsbottom, esq., of Dover. 

At St. Paul’s, Canterbury, Arthur Mesham, 
esq., Royal Dragoons, son of the Rev. A. B. 
Mesham, Rector of Wootton, Kent, to Elizabeth 
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Emmeline, second dau. of Capt. Burridge, of 
Barton-terr., Canterbury. 

At Fairsted, Essex, David Steuart, esq., of 
Steuart-hall, Stirlingshire, Capt.in the 34th Foot, 
to Dorothy Emily, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Cox, Rector of Fairsted. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terr., Robert Parker, 
eldest son of Capt. Jones, R.N., to Clara, second 
dau. of John Braithwaite, esq., C.E. 

At West Butterwick, the Rev. James Aspinall, 
Rector of Althorpe, Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Clonbrock, and J.P. for the co. of Lincoln, 
to Annie, widow of W. Hunter, esq., of the Ings, 
East Butterwick. 

Jan, 22. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Hon. 
George Waldegrave, to the Countess of Rothes. 

At Burton, Westmoreland, the Rev. Charles 
J. Satterthwaite, Incumbent of Disley, Cheshire, 
to Victoria Susan, fifth dau. of Edmund George 
Hornby, esq., of Dalton-hall, near Burton. 

At Silkestone, Lieut.-Col. Charles Augustus 
Cobbe, chief constable of the West Riding of 
York, to Sarah Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Couldwell Clarke, esq., of Noblethorpe, 
in the same county. 

At Corsley, Wilts, the Rev. Charles Arthur 
Griffith, late Fellow of New College, Rector of 
Berwick St. John, Wilts, to Catharine Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Clavey Griffith, 
formerly Rector of Corsley, and of Fyfield, Wilts. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Christopher 
Brome Barrow, Rector of Barwell and Stapleton, 
Leicestershire, to Caroline Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late John Quicke, esq., of Newton 
8t. Cyres, co. Devon. 

At Burghfield, Berks, George, eldest son of the 
late George Dettmar, esq., of Wanstead, Essex, 
to Gertrude Charlotte Tylden, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Charles Chisholm, Rural Dean and 
Rector of Southchurch, Essex. 

At 8t. Michael’s, Chester-sq., the Rev. Thomas 
Stone Carnsew, of Flexbury, and Vicar of Poug- 
hill, Cornwall, to Frances Hallett, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir John Edward Honywood, bart., of 
Evington-pl., Kent. 

Jan. 24. At Wanstead, Lazar Josef Constan- 
tine, esq., only child of Lady Congleton, to 
Elizabeth Ann, only child of the late George 
Finnis, esq., and niece of T. Q. Finnis, esq., Ald. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Richard, 
second son of H. W. Howell, esq., of Glaspant, 
Carmarthenshire, to Sarah, widow of Cuthbert 
Collingwood Hall, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

At Wimborne Minster, Major Mulock, H.M.’s 
70th Regt., to Julia Florentia, only child of the 
late Lieut. John Leigh Doyle Sturt, H.M.’s 
Bengal Engineers, and granddau. of the late Sir 
Robert Sale, G.C.B,. 
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H.M. THE Kine oF PRvsstA. 

Jan. 2. At the Palace of Sans-Souci, 
aged 65, Frederick William IV., King of 
Prussia. 

The deceased monarch was the eldest 
son of King Frederick William III. by 
his heroic queen Louisa, and was born on 
the 15th of October, 1795. His education 
was unusually extensive and liberal, and 
a profound love of the fine arts was a 
marked feature in his character. He 
served in the army in the War of Libera- 
tion of 1813-14, and ever evinced a de- 
voted attachment to the Fatherland. His 
aims were all high and chivalrous, but he 
had not the practical wisdom to contend 
successfully with less serupulous _politi- 
cians; and thus with the very best inten- 
tions in the world, he took steps which 
embroiled him with his subjects, plunged 
him into numberless difficulties, and seri- 
ously endangered his throne. 

Whilst only Crown Prince he was at 
the head of a commission for granting 
a constitution to the Prussian states, and 
through his influence one was granted, 
which, however, was formed too much on 
the old German model to be very accept- 
able in modern times. When he became 
King (June 7, 1840) he did much to alle- 
viate the effects of the harsh repressive 
policy of his father. He had all along 
cultivated the friendship of many of the 
leaders of the popular party, and his 
earliest act as King was an amnesty for 
political offences. He put an end to the 
quarrel in which his father was entangled 
with Rome, and gave freedom to the 
press. His court was adorned with the 
first names in German literature and art 
—Schelling and Tieck, Cornelius and 
Mendelssohn. But though he called into 
action a popular movement which the last 


ten years of his father’s life had been em- 
ployed in repressing, he did not do enough 
to satisfy its requirements. He had carried 
the first step under his father, against the 
joint influence of Russia and Austria, to 
whom even the imperfect shadow of a con- 
stitution was odious. With independent 
power he now resolved to complete this 
part of his work, and to forward his other 
idea, towhich this was only subsidiary,—the 
union of Germany. In truth, the most che- 
rished purposes of his life were connected 
with the development of German unity in 
politics, and of Christian unity in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. He was always more of 
a German than a king, and more of a 
Christian than a Lutheran. There were 
days when he hoped to give definite shape 
to the strong yearnings for Catholicity 
which so painfully affects German Luther- 
ism, by giving to Prussia an episcopate 
after the Anglican model; and he fondly 
looked to the completion of the great 
cathedral at Cologne, as the possible token 
and evidence of re-united Christendom in 
Northern Germany. But the dream was 
not to be accomplished, at least in his 
time. Nor were his political dreams des- 
tined to a more practical realization. 
History, perhaps, has not on record a 
finer instance of self-sacrifice than the 
refusal of Frederick William to take 
advantage of the national passion for 
the purposes of his own ambition, and 
to ride on the wave of that enthu- 
siasm, which he himself felt more than 
any one, towards the prize of the Im- 
perial Crown of Germany. It was the 
object of his life that the German race 
should be united into one mighty mo- 
narchy ; but he felt that the primary title 
to sway that sceptre abode with the House 
of Hapsburg, and nothing could shake his 
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feeling of duty in this particular. Even 
when it was thoroughly ascertained that 
the hesitating policy of Austria would not 
admit of the acceptance of the Germanic 
throne by the then Emperor, and when 
the deputation of the Frankfort Assembly 
waited on Frederick William to offer him 
the crown of Charles V., the answer of 
the high-minded King was still true to 
himself and his honour. The great his- 
toric prize of Teutonic kingship—the con- 
struction of the grand national polity, 
which had been his favourite vision for so 
many years—all this glittering tempta- 
tion was before him, but he spurned 
a boon which was offered by revolutionary 
wrong-doing, His answer to the deputa- 
tion was unhesitating and explicit. He 
could not accept the offer, he said, unless 
it were confirmed by those whose rights 
as sovereign princes would be affected 
by it. 

After overcoming much opposition from 
his most trusted advisers, the King early 
in 1847 published a patent convoking all 
the Provincial States in one Assembly in 
Berlin, and creating an Upper House of 
Lords. In his speech at the opening of the 
States-General he promised much, and he 
meant well, but unfortunately, he meant 
it in a way which was not the way of his 
generation. Old Germanism, with its 
nobles, burghers, and peasants, was a re- 
vival not likely to find acceptance in 
1848, when the revolutionary insanity of 
the period infected the people of Berlin, 
and led to collisions between the military 
and citizens. The King took measures to 
calm the tempest of insurrection, placed 
himself at the head of the national party, 
and proposed to fuse all the German states 
into a great federal union, under a single 
monarch. His famous saying, “ Prussia 
disappears and Germany is born,” added 
fervour to the existing excitement through- 
out Germany. An unfortunate, though 
accidental, quarrel between the people of 
Berlin and the soldiers induced exaspera- 
tion on both sides, and renewed bloodshed 
was the result. Prisoners were taken, but 
the King released them, following up his 
clemency by a general amnesty for political 
offences, and by forming a new adminis- 
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tration from the ranks of men in the 
popular confidence. Restored tranquillity 
was the immediate consequence of his 
measures, 

Shortly afterwards, and still with Ger. 
man unity as his watchword, he undertook 
to protect Schleswig-Holstein in opposi- 
tion to the claims of Denmark ; but when 
the National Assembly at Frankfort passed 
over his pretensions, and elected the Arch- 
duke John Lieutenant-General of the 
German empire, Frederick William be- 
came convinced to all appearances that 
“German unity,” such as is desired by the 
enthusiastic students of Germany, was a 
game too difficult for him to play; and 
that as a king he would better consult the 
interests of his kingdom by giving more 
of his attention to Prussia, and less to 
Germany, than he had been in the habit 
of doing. At the same time, as if fearful 
of the fate of Louis XVI. and other weak 
though well-meaning monarchs,he thought 
it safer to act the part of a conservative 
than that of a revolutionary sovereign, 
and entered. upon a career of reaction 
which exposed him to much ill-will, if not 
danger, but which never again resulted in 
popular insurrection. At the outbreak of 
the Crimean war, it was confidently ex- 
pected that the King of Prussia would 
have cast in his lot with Great Britain 
and France, in support of the equilibrium 
of Europe, but he again displayed the 
vacillation which had marked his former 
career, and time wore on, and found him 
equally distrusted by Russia and by the 
Powers opposed to her. 

The health of the King had suffered 
from the excitement of the year 1848, 
and as early as 1852 an affection of the 
brain was manifest, which was succeeded 
on the 7th of August, 1857, by an attack 
of apoplexy, from which he never reco- 
vered. It was at length deemed neces- 
sary to establish a regency; and on the 
9th of October, 1858, the King’s brother, 
Prince Frederick William Louis, the heir- 
presumptive to the throne, was inducted 
to that office. 

The King was married on the 29th of 
November, 1823, to Elizabeth Louisa, 
daughter of the late Maximilian Joseph, 
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King of Bavaria. There has been no 
issue by the marriage, so that the Regent 
has now succeeded to the throne; his heir 
is the Prince Frederick William Nicholas 
Charles, who married, on the 25th of 
January, 1858, the Princess Royal of 
England. 





Tur Eart or ABERDEEN, K.G., K.T., &c. 

Dec. 14, 1860. At Argyll-house, Lon- 
don, aged 76, George Hamilton Gordon, 
fourth Earl of Aberdeen. 

His lordship, who was the eldest son of 
George, Lord Haddo, son of the third 
earl, .was born at Edinburgh, Jan. 28, 
1784. He was sent to England, and edu- 
cated at Harrow, and though afterwards 
entered of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
he was very early introduced to political 
life, having been attached to the em- 
bassy of the Marquis Cornwallis which in 
1801 negotiated the peace of Amiens. 
About this time he succeeded to the earl- 
dom, on the death of his grandfather, and 
most parts of the Continent being closed 
to tourists in consequence of war, he 
visited Greece, and returned to England 
through Turkey and Russia, In 1804 he 
took the degree of M.A., and in 1806, on 
the temporary accession of the Whigs to 
office, he formally entered on public life, 
being chosen one of the representative 
peers for Scotland. The Whigs were 
soon displaced, arid Lord Aberdeen gave 
a steady, though usually silent support to 
their successors; indeed, through life, he 
maintained a reserve whenever possible, 
and was but an infrequent speaker. His 
great talents were, however, known to 
his intimates, and in 1813 he was pre- 
vailed on to enter the diplomatic service, 
being sent as ambassador to Vienna, where 
by the exercise of skill little to be expected 
from a comparative novice, he succeeded 
in detaching the Emperor of Austria from 
the French alliance, and had equal succéss 
in working on the hopes and fears of the 
weak and unprincipled Joachim Murat. 
The earl remained in attendance on the 
Austrian emperor, with few exceptions, 
till the conclusion of the war, and accom- 
panied the advance of the Austrian army 
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to Paris, where he signed the Treaty of 
Peace in behalf of Great Britain, on the 1st 
June, 1814. His residence abroad at that 
time afforded him an ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the policy 
and resources of Austria and other foreign 
states, of which he made excellent use, 
and which qualified him in after years for 
the arduous post of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. It was at this time also that he 
made his acquaintance with Prince Met- 
ternich, and other statesmen who subse- 
quently rose to supreme power in Ger- 
many, and there is little doubt that his 
connexion with these ministers of absolute 
power had its influence on the policy 
which, as Foreign Minister of England, he 
felt it his duty to pursue. 

On the conclusion of the war he was 
advanced to a British peerage, by the title 
of Viscount Gordon, but he then retired 
from the public service, and did not again 
enter it until the year 1828, when he 
became Foreign Secretary under the Duke 
of Wellington. In 1830 he quitted office 
along with the Duke, and (with the excep- 
tion of a few months in 1834-5) it was not 
until 1841 that he returned to Downing 
Street, in the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. 
His tenure of office extended to 1846, and 
then he was in opposition until December, 
1852, when he became Premier, at the 
head of a Coalition Ministry, on the re- 
tirement of the Earl of Derby. 

The doctrine of non-interference in the 
affairs of foreign states was the great 
principle of Lord Aberdeen throughout 
his political life, and he adhered to it in 
spite of much obloquy on various occasions. 
This policy, which so strongly contrasted 
with the more popular ceaseless interfe- 
rence of the other great Foreign Secre- 
tary of the day, if judged by its fruits, 
was consistent with both the welfare 
and the dignity of England. Lord Aber- 
deen steadily refused to intermeddle in 
the disputes of the various claimants of 
the Spanish and the Portuguese thrones ; 
he closed satisfactorily the first war with 
China; he settled amicably several irri- 
tating questions with the United States; 
and it was only his wise and conciliatory 
measures that averted war with France 





on the Spanish marriages and the Tahiti 
questions. These services to his country 
were rendered whilst he occupied a sub- 
ordinate position, but his career as Premier 
was by no means so successful. The de- 
signs of Russia in the East had long been 
a subject of apprehension to many politi- 
cians, and though his lordship did not 
share these fears, he was unable to dissi- 
pate them; indeed he became obnoxious 
to many for attempting to do so; and at 
last, much against his own convictions as 
may be readily believed, he found himself 
obliged to make war against his “ ancient 
friend” the Emperor of Russia in behalf 
of the integrity of Turkey. On the events 
of the war we need not dwell; it will be 
sufficient to remark, that dissatisfaction 
with its conduct was freely expressed, and 
that in consequence Lord Aberdeen finally 
quitted office on the 30th of January, 1855. 
‘The remainder of his life was spent in 
retirement, mainly owing to failing health, 
but the approbation of the Sovereign was 
evinced by the bestowal of the Order of 
the Garter, as also by a visit paid to him 
at Haddo-house in the year 1857. 

Though truly conservative through life, 
Lord Aberdeen evinced on many occasions 
genuine liberality of sentiment. Being 
himself a Presbyterian, he voted for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
justly feeling that the holy sacrament 
was profaned when used as a qualification 
for office; and he voted first for the re- 
moval of Roman Catholic disabilities and 
next for the repeal of the Corn Laws, not 
as some did, because such was the Minis- 
terial policy of the day, but because, as he 
said, he had long before seen the justice 
of both. To his native country of Scot- 
land he was deeply attached, and he took 
great, though unsuccessful pains to avert 
the Secession of 1843; his counsels were 
too wise and moderate to satisfy the zea- 
lots on either side. 

Lord Aberdeen was a man of high lite- 
rary culture, and took a deep interest in 
classical subjects, as was evidenced by an 
elaborate article on Trojan topography 
which he contributed when very young to 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” and by a valu- 
able Introduction to Wilkins’ translation 
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of Vitruvius, in which he discussed the 
principles of beauty in Grecian architec- 
ture. He also gave attention to archmo- 
logy, and was for some years President of 
the Society of Antiquaries. His lordship 
married first Lady Catharine Hamilton, 
third daughter of the first Marquis of 
Abercorn ; and secondly, Harriet, widow of 
James, Viscount Hamilton. His issue by 
his first wife all died before him, but of 
the children of the second marriage there 
survive, George, Lord Haddo (now Earl of 
Aberdeen) ; Col. Alexander Gordon, C.B. ; 
the Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon, Trea- 
surer of Salisbury; and the Hon. Arthur 
Gordon. 

The foreign policy of the Earl of Aber- 
deen has been often censured by ardent 
politicians, as indicating a preference for 
absolute rather than constitutional govern- 
ment. This charge is manifestly unjust, 
but it is not the only one under which the 
deceased has laboured. The fact is, that 
his real character was understood but by 
few. It has been said that he was ha- 
bitually cold and austere. That austerity 
was a mere external covering, under which 
was hidden one of the warmest of human 
hearts. Early trained to master his emo- 
tions, he could and did restrain his feel- 
ings. But naturally he was a man of ex- 
ceedingly quick temper, and occasionally, 
when the restraint was relaxed, there were 
manifestations alike of hastiness of disposi- 
tion and of the deepest kindliness of soul. 
He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
but he was not destitute of feeling either 
in reference to injustice done to himself, 
or in sympathy for the distresses of others. 
His emotion was not the less sincere, that 
it did not. meet the public eye, nor did it 
tell with the less effect upon himself. 

Like his great colleague, Wellington, 
his one great aim was to do his duty to 
his country. With him the question was 
not so much, What is expedient ? as What 
is duty? He had the most lively sense of 
the value of time, and was most methodical 
in all his arrangements, So far as he could 
arrange it, every hour had its own proper 
work. If he met on business, it was de- 
spatched in the fewest possible words; 
and, so soon as it was finished, the inter- 
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view was closed. The high value he placed 
on time leading him to curtail interviews 
and conversations, tended to strengthen 
the opinion of the austerity of his cha- 
racter. 

The best of all testimony to a man’s 
merits is certainly that which is afforded 
by his neighbours. We therefore quote, 
as an estimate of the character of the late 
Earl, a portion of the statement which a 
local paper (“The Banffshire Journal”) 
has furnished on the subject :— 


“A popular belief respecting the de- 
parted statesman was, that his horror of 
war was so great that he counted no sacri- 
fice too great to avert it. This might be 
true of an offensive war, but with regard 
to a war for defence of the national liber- 
ties, his sentiments were widely different. 
He certainly went with great reluctance 
into the war against Russia, because the 
interest we had in that question was one 
that was not at first very palpable. But 
any measure for the defence of our shores 
had his hearty support. Need we refer to 
his warm reception of the Volunteer Move- 
ment? Ata very early stage, he addressed 
a letter to the Convener of Aberdeenshire, 
recommending the movement verystrongly 
to the support of the country. His tenantry 
in Methlic and Tarves raised the second 
Rifle Corps in Aberdeenshire; and, with 
his lordship’s consent, bis son, the Hon. 
Arthur Gordun, became Captain of the 
corps, and did all that was possible to 
strengthen the cause in the district. At 
the inspection of the Corps in September 
last, the noble Earl, though in the very 
feeblest health, attended in his carriage, 
and, during the whole of the inspection, 
watched the proceedings with the liveliest 
interest. The very last day but one he 
spent in the North was devoted to a cere- 
mony intended to encourage the same 
patriotic cause. On the 2nd of last Octo- 
ber, the day before he left Haddo-house 
never to return, he had the officers of the 
Methlic and Tarves Volunteer Rifles in- 
vited to Haddo-house, when he presented 
each of them from his own hand with a 
handsome and valuable sword, highly orna- 
mented, in a suitable sheath, and the 
handle bearing an inscription that it was 
presented by the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
ceremonial was a very affecting one. The 
noble Earl was so weak that he was com- 
pelled to sit on a couch, and it was as if 
with his latest strength that he handed to 
each young officer the sword, as a token 
that he who had once directed armies and 
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planned campaigns, and wielded the whole 
force of the British Empire, desired to 
leave behind a proof of how earnestly he 
sought to preserve his country’s liberties 
from even the menace of foreign es- 
sion. The old man was so affected 
that he could only utter a few words, but 
his emotion found relief in tears, 

“ The deceased peer was one of the most 
indulgent of landlords. No one was ever 
distrained for rent on his property. There 
is, we believe, no case on record of a tenant 
being turned away for non-payment of 
rent. They all sat on the most easy terms, 
and many of them have acquired very 
great wealth. He was proud of them, and 
proud of their wealth too. Need we say 
they adored him, and would have done 
anything for him? Lord Aberdeen will 
be much missed in Court, and palace, and 
Parliament, but nowhere will he be more 
missed or more sincerely regretted than 
by all classes of his tenantry in the county 
from which he took his title.” 


Tur MarQvuis or Datuovsie, K.T. 

Dec.19, 1860. At Dalhousie Castle, aged 
48, James Andrew Broun Ramsay, tenth 
Earl and first Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T. 

The deceased peer was born April 22, 1812, 
and was the third son of George, ninth ear], 
a distinguished Peninsular and Waterloo 
officer, who was for a time Governor of 
Canada, and Commander of the Forces in 
India from 1821 to 1832, but more fami- 
liarly known in Scotland as “the Laird of 
Cockpen,” from his representing in right 
of possession, if not of descent, the hero of 
a certain humorous song whose courtship 
by no means ran smoothly. His mother, 
who died in 1839, was Christian, only 
child and heiress of Charles Broun, Esq., 
of Colstoun,in East Lothian. He was 
educated at Harrow, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was fourth class in 
Classics in 1833, and where he subsequently 
graduated M.A. in 1838, 

The death of George, Lord Ramsay, in 
1832, (Charles, the second son, died in 
1817,) devolved the junior title of the noble 
house on the deceased peer at twenty years 
of age. His first appearance in public 
life was in contesting, along with the late 
Mr. Learmonth of Dean, in 1834, the re- 
presentation of the city of Edinburgh 
against the Hon. James Abercromby, after- 
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wards Lord Dunfermline, and Sir John 
Campbell, now Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Lord Ramsay supported the Con- 
servative cause with the highest spirit and 
ability in that keen and memorable con- 
test, and shewed himself to be a man 
marked out for a high career; but like 
another eminent Scotch peer who has 
greatly distinguished himself in colonial 
administration, he was unsuccessful, the 
tide of public feeling being then ad- 
verse to Conservative principles. Unsuc- 
cessful in the Scottish metropolis, Lord 
Ramsay was, not long after, more gra- 
ciously received by the great agricultural 
county of East Lothian, with which he 
was maternally connected. Returned for 
that county in 1837, he only sat in the 
Lower House about a year, when the 
death of his father called him to the House 
of Lords in 1838. In June, 1843, Sir 
Robert Peel appointed him Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and in February, 
1845, he was called upon to take the Pre- 
sidency of that department. His power 
of work was unlimited; he was among 
the first to arrive at his office, and the last 
to go away, often extending his labours to 
two and three o'clock of the following 
morning. He was, aftera short but active 
apprenticeship at the Board of Trade, 
offered the splendid position of Governor- 
General of India, as successor to Lord 
Hardinge. He accepted the offer, and 
arrived at Calcutta on the 12th of January, 
1848, and he held his high office for eight 
years, a period marked by many most im- 
portant events. 

A lucid, if rather one-sided account of 
what Lord Dalhousie proposed to him- 
self, and what he effected as Governor- 
General, will be found in the celebrated 
minute which he drew up, reviewing his 
administration in India from January, 
1848, to March, 1856. It occupies some 
forty folio pages, and is one of the most 
remarkable State papers ever penned, but 
its conclusions have not met with univer- 
sal approval; though no one has ever 
questioned his zeal and his good inten- 
tions, an impression prevails that he 
moved too quickly in his reforms, and 
“prepared a troublesome post for his suc- 
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cessor. His own position, too, was most 
arduous ; his constitution was not strong, 
and it broke down under the excess 
of labour. It was when his health was 
thus destroyed that the home autho- 
rities decided to depose the King of Oude 
and occupy his kingdom. Lord Dalhousie 
wrote to the Court of Directors to say that 
if his services were required he would do 
the work before leaving his post, and his 
last days in India were given to that work 
of his which has been most questioned, and 
which has brought upon him not a little 
obloquy. On the 29th of February, 1856, 
Lord Canning commenced his reign over 
India, and on the 6th of March Lord 
Dalhousie left Calcutta. On his return to 
this country, the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh offered to the noble Marquis the 
freedom of the city. The Marquis ex- 
pressed great pleasure at the honour pro- 
posed to be paid, but deferred acceptance 
of it, owing to the state of his health. 
Unhappily, his lorgship’s health never 
sufficientiy recovered to enable him to 
attend any public demonstration of this 
kind. 

Lord Dalhousie married in 1836 Lady 
Susan Georgiana, eldest daughter of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, who died in 1853, 
when returning from India in ill health, and 
almost within sight of the shores of Eng- 
land. By her he has left two daughters— 
Lady Susan Georgiana, born in 1837, and 
Lady Edith Christian, born in 1839. The 
latter in 1859 married Sir James Fergus- 
son of Kilkerran, M.P., and has issue. 
The Scotch title of Earl of Dalhousie falls, 
in default of male issue of the late Mar- 
quis, to Lord Panmure, who inherits also 
the ancestral estate of Dalhousie. 

The late Marquis was appointed Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports on the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1852, he 
being the Governor-General of India, but 
owing to infirm health he never visited 
the Cinque Ports after his appointment. 
His Lordship also held the office of Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland, to which he 
was appointed in 1845. 

The family of the Ramsays is one of old 
standing in Scotland. It is traced bac’: 
to the reign of David I. Sir Alexander 
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Ramsay, Knight of Dalhousie, was War- 
den of the Middle Marches of Scotland, 
and was named Sheriff of Teviotdale by 
David II., in which office he was appointed 
to supersede William Douglas, Knight of 
Liddesdale, but the latter, coming to the 
Court at Hawick with an armed retinue, 
captured Ramsay and threw him into a 
dungeon to perish of famine. It was Sir 
John Ramsay, a lineal descendant of this 
ill-fated knight, who frustrated the me- 
morable Gowrie conspiracy against the life 
of James VI., and stabbed the Earl of 
Gowrie as he rushed sword in hand, with 
armed attendants, into the King’s apart- 
ment. The first patent of nobility con- 
ferred upon the family was given to this 
loyal defender of the King, who, in August 
1600, was created Lord Ramsay of Barns 
and Viscount Haddington, and was subse- 
quently created Earl of Holderness in the 
peerage of England, but, dying without 
issue in 1635, his honours expired. In 
1618, however, his elder brother, George, 
had been ennobled under the title of Lord 
Ramsag*gf Melrose, which title he after- 
wards obtained the King’s leave to change 
to Lord Ramsay of Dalhousie. William, 
second Baron, was created Earl of Dal- 
housie in 1633. The connection between 
the Ramsay and Maule family was formed 
by George Lord Ramsay, son of William, 
sixth Earl and great-grandson of the first 
Earl, who married Jane, second daughter 
of the Hon. Harry Maule of Kelly, and 
niece of James, fourth Earl of Panmure, 
whose titles were all forfeited in 1715, for 
his support of the first Pretender. Charles, 
seventh Earl, and George, eighth Earl, 
were grandsons of this Lord Ramsay, who 
never himself reached the title. George, 
eighth Earl, was Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly from 1777 to 
1782. He succeeded to the Panmure 
estates by the death of his uncle, William 
Maule, with remainder, according to set- 
tlement, to his second son, William, who, 
in 1831, was created Baron Panmure in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom, the 
old Scottish earldom of Panmure and 
barony of Maule being still under at- 
tainder, The ninth Earl, and elder bro- 
ther of the late Lord Panmure, was the 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCX. 
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father of the noble Marquis now deceased. 
He was in 1815, for his military services, 
created a peer of the United Kingdom as 
Baron Dalhousie, of Dalhousie Castle, 
having previously received the honour of 
K.C.B. His death took place in March, 
1838. The marquisate was conferred on 
the late Earl in 1849, for his services in 
the annexation of the Punjaub, the title 
being Marquis of Dalhousie, of Dalhousie 
Castle and of the Punjaub. 


Vior-ADMIRAL Str CHARLES NapPrEr, 
K.C.B. 

Nov. 6, 1860. At Merchistoun-hall, 
Horndean, Hants, aged 75, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., &., M.P. 
for Southwark. 

The deceased was a cadet of the noble 
house of Napier. His father was the Hon. 
Capt. Charles Napier, R.N., second son of 
the sixth lord, and his mother was Chris- 
tian, daughter of Gabriel Hamilton, Esq., 
of Westburn, Lanarkshire. His uncle was 
the Hon. Col. George, and thus he was 
first cousin of Charles James and William 
Napier, the hero of Scinde and the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War. He was: 
born on the 6th of March, 1786, at the 
family seat, Merchistoun-hall, in the 
county of Stirling, and went to sea as 
a naval volunteer in the year 1799, on 
board the “ Martin” sloop of war, then 
commanded by the Hon. Capt. Sinclair, 
and employed in the North Sea, He 
afterwards was in the expedition to Fer- 
rol, and also served in the Mediterranean 
and in the West Indies. In 1805 he be- 
came lieutenant, and the next year he was 
at the capture of the “ Marengo” and “ La 
Belle Poule.” Early in 1807 he received 
the command of the “ Pultusk,” brig, but 
was soon afterwards transferred to the 
“ Recruit,” of eighteen guns, in which, on 
the 6th of September, 1808, he fought a 
sharpaction with the “ Diligente,”a French 
corvette of twenty-two guns. The fight 
began at seven in the morning, and lasted 
for five hours, when the “ Diligente” 
sheered off. ‘The “ Recruit” had lost her 
mainmast, several of her guns were dis- 
mounted, and her commander had had his 
thigh broken by a bullet while engaging 
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within pistol-shot. Though his wound 
was a desperate one, he resolutely kept on 
deck, and he so encouraged his crew that 
they at once set about repairing some of 
the: damages to the vessel, remounted 
their guns, cleared away the wreck of the 
mast, and made sail in pursuit ; but owing 
to the crippled condition of the “ Recruit,” 
they were unable to overtake the enemy, 
although they continued the chase far 
into the night. . In the next year Napier 
had recovered from his wound, though 
with a halt in his gait, which continued 
through life, and he served at the reduc- 
tion of Martinique, where, accompanied 
by only five men, he scaled one of the 
forts, and thus greatly facilitated the sur- 
render of the island. In the harbour he 
had the pleasure to find his old antagonist, 
the “ Diligente,” which had escaped his 
eager pursuit six months before. 

- Onthe 14th of April, 1809, three French 
line-of-battle ships attempted to escape 
from Guadeloupe, and a chase was com- 
menced by the squadron of Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, which was employed in block- 
ading the port. An English seventy-four 
(the “ Pompée”) attempted to hinder their 
escape, but having a strong breeze in 
their favour they outsailed her. Napier 
(then a commander) followed them, all 
night, in his 18-gun brig “ Recruit,” and, 
without any regard to their heavy metal, 
exchanged shots with them; but his con- 
duct was quite the reverse of rash. He 
kept close to the rearmost French ship, 
“ D’Hautpoult,” and the result was as he 
had anticipated; for most of her shot 
passed over him, or only damaged his 
spars, and he had but one man wounded, 
although his little vessel was eventu- 
ally disabled. His incessant cannonade 
produced more effect than could have 
been expected on his huge opponent, and 
its sound enabled the rest of the Eng- 
lish squadron to follow her track, which 
otherwise, from the inferiority of their 
sailing, they were likely to lose in the 
darkness. A running action, in which all 
the three French ships bore a part occa- 
sionally, was kept up throughout the whole 
of the 15th, but at night they separated. 
The “ Recruit” and “ Pompée,” however, 
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followed “ D’Hautpoult,” until the brig 
was entirely disabled, when two frigates 
took her place, and after another day's 
skirmishing, the French ship was at last 
captured on the 17th of April. The prize 
was added to the British navy under the 
name of the “ Abercromby,” and the ad- 
miral very properly gave its command to 
Napier, who was also soon after made a 
post-captain; but this promotion threw 
him out of active service, and “by way of 
amusement,” as-he expressed it, he served 
ashore in the Peninsula, along with his 
cousins, George, Charles, and William Na- 
pier. He was wounded at Busaco, but he 
gained a stock of military experience which 
stood him in good stead on many future 
occasions. A high authority has declared 
that his genius was essentially military, 
and that, contrary to the opinion com- 
monly entertained, he never from mere 
bravado ran unnecessary risks. He shewed 
both in Portugal and in Syria that he pos- 
sessed no mean skill in military move- 
ments, and those who were competent to 
judge, have declared that if he had been 
in the army, he would probably have 
earned as high a name there as he did 
in the sister service. 

When Captain Napier recovered from 
his wound he applied to the Admiralty 
for a ship, and early in 1811 he was ap- 
pointed to the “Thames,” a 32-gun frigate. 
With this vessel he greatly distinguished 
himself. Sometimes alone, and sometimes 
in company with other ships, but always, 
from his force of character, taking the lead 
whether in actual command or not, he 
inflicted an incredible amount of damage 
on the enemy, and put a total stop to their 
attempts to construct a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, which the abundance of ship- 
timber and other naval stores in the 
Adriatic would have allowed them to ac- 
complish but for his energy in harassing 
them, capturing the cargoes of raw mate- 
rial, burning the half-built vessels, and 
storming the numerous naval depédts, At 
Porto del Infreschi, on the 21st of July, 
he first drove into the harbour a fleet of 
thirty merchantmen, then followed them, 
silenced the fire of a dozen gun-boats, and 
while his gallant companion, Commander 
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Clifford (now Sir Augustus W. Clifford, 
gentleman usher of the black rod to the 
House of Peers), seized the vessels and 
a large quantity of naval stores, Napier 
landed his marines, stormed a martello 
tower, and carried off eighty prisoners. 
In the November following he was em- 
ployed in a land operation at Palinuro, 
which he brought to a successful issue. 
In the harbour were ten gun-boats and 
a number of merchant vessels, and to 
attack -these as well as the fort that 
defended them, Captain Napier landed 
with 250 men of the 62nd Regt., the 
marines of his own vessel and of the 
“ Imperieuse,” and a body of sailors. He 
stormed the heights at the back of the 
town, and held his post there, though as- 
sailed by large bodies of French troops, 
until the following day; then, finding 
himself unable to drive the enemy from 
a strong tower that protected the gun- 
boats, he went on board his vessel, when 
both frigates ran close in shore, sank two 
of the gun-boats, captured the rest, and 
soon compelled the fort to surrender. 
A landing was then again made, the guns 
thrown into the sea, and the fort blown 
up, and the British kept possession of 
the heights until the following day, when 
they carried off with them all the remain- 
ing gun-boats, twenty-two merchant-ves- 
sels, and a great quantity of naval stores 
which had been provided for the construc- 
tion of a fleet at Naples. 

On the 14th of May, 1812, Capt. Napier, 
accompanied by the 18-gun brig “ Pilot,” 
attacked the port of Sapri, where he si- 
lenced a fort. and a battery after a two- 
hours’ cannonade within pistol-shot, and 
carried off or destroyed twenty-eight mer- 
chant-vessels, though some of them were 
high and dry on the land, a full quarter 
of a mile from the shore. What still re- 
mained of the battery, after the prizes 
were fairly afloat, was blown up, and the 
victors retired quite at their leisure at sun- 
set. Early in the following year, in com- 
pany with the “Furieuse,” he captured 
the island of Ponza, and though he had 
to contend with four heavy batteries and 
a strong tower, he accomplished the matter 
with trifling loss. 
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This was Captain Napier’s last marked 
exploit in the “Thames.” He was soon 
after removed to the “ Euryalus,” but had 
no opportunity of doing more than driving 
whole fleets of merchant-vessels for shelter 
under batteries, until the year 1814, when 
he was ordered to America. His vessel was 
one of a squadron under Capt. Gordon; 
and Napier led the way in the very 
hazardous ascent and descent of the Poto-+ 
mac, though the navigation was little 
known and the banks were lined with bat+ 
teries and riflemen; and he afterwards 
served with much distinction in the opera= 
tions against Baltimore. 

At the close of the American war in 
1815, Captain Napier offered his services 
—which were accepted by Government— 
for the organization of a naval brigade to 
serve on the French coast, but ere the mat- 
ter was fully arranged, the battle of Water- 
loo rendered it unnecessary. His ship was 
paid off, and he received the decoration 
of C.B., but he was placed on half-pay, 
and remained out of active service for 
fourteen years. In 1815 he married 
Eliza, the daughter of Lieut. Younghus- 
band, R.N., whom he had known from 
boyhood, their fathers having been brother 
officers. This lady was the relict of Lieut, 
Edward Elers, R.N., and had four young 
children (two sons and two daughters), who 
were treated by Captain Napier as his own, 
and assumed his. name, One is now Major- 
General Elers Napier, and another was 
Captain Charles Napier, R.N., who was 
lost in command of the‘ Avenger,” steam- 
frigate, in 1847 ; one daughter, Georgiana, 
is the wife of Major Lacy, staff-officer of 
pensioners at Southampton, and the other, 
Eliza Ann, the wife of Colonel Cherry, 
now in command of the 1st Madras Light 
Cavalry, in India. By his wife (who died 
in 1857) he has but one surviving dangh- 
ter, Fanny Eloisa, who is married to the 
Rev. H. Jodrell, rector of Gisleham, near 
Lowestoft. 

During the first few years after the 
peace of 1815, Captain Napier travelled 
with his family over the greater part ‘of 
Europe, and wherever he went he closely 
observed the military and naval resources 
of each country. A valuable record of his 
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intelligence and industry exists in a volume 
of plans and statistics, which is among the 
very numerous MSS. that he has lett be- 
hind him. It contains observations on the 
strength of forts, the soundings of har- 
bours, roads, means of conveyance, pro- 
ductions, &c., &c., in short, all the infor- 
mation which is so necessary to the naval 
or military commander who would con- 
duct his operations on sound principles. 
We believe that this volume, or parts 
of it at least, will be made public. He 
eventually settled in Paris, where he 
turned his attention to the application of 
steam to naval purposes, and established 
the first steamers on the Seine. These 
boats were small and hardly sea-worthy, but 
he ventured to cross the Channel in one of 
them in the year 1821, and thus was one 
of the pioneers of the short sea passage 
which now is so indispensable to con- 
tinental travel. 

In 1826 Captain Napier returned to 
England, and early in 1829 he received 
the command of the “ Galatea,” a 42-gun 
fiizate, and was employed for some time 
on a “particular service.” He adapted 
paddlewheels to this vessel, which he 
worked by manual labour, and thus gave 
an impetus to the employment of im- 
proved means of propulsion in the Royal 
Navy. He was employed on the coast of 
Portugal and in the Azores, where he 
became acquainted with the Duke of 
Terceira, and other leaders of the Consti- 
tutional party. The country was then 
misgoverned by Dom Miguel, and Napier, 
who all through his life was a firm friend 
of popular government, exerted his influ- 
ence as far as he could in favour of the 
cause of the young Queen. Thus he re- 
commended himself to the notice of Dom 
Pedro, and on the retirement of Admiral 
Sartorius, the command of the Constitu- 
tional fleet was offered to him. After 
communicating with his predecessor, for his 
high sense of honour revolted from even 
the appearance of rivalry or unfairness, he 
accepted the charge, though the prospects 
of the cause were abundantly gloomy. 
Dom Pedro and his whole land force were 
blocked up in Oporto; the fleet was ill- 
paid, ill-manned, and in strength greatly 


inferior to that of Dom Miguel. Napier, 
however, was in himself able to compen- 
sate for all these disadvantages. He in- 
spired his men with his own confidence, 
and determined to strike a blow that should 
terminate the contest. He had but two 
frigates, two steamers, and four other 
small vessels, yet he sailed in search of the 
Miguelite fleet, and when he met it did 
not hesitate to engage it, though it con- 
sisted of two line-of-battle ships, two 
frigates, and three corvettes, all of much 
heavier metal than his own, two brigs and 
a xebec. He placed his own 32-gun 
frigate, “ Rainha,” alongside the “Don 
John,” of 80 guns, and after a short 
cannonade, carried it by boarding. His 
adopted son Charles, with the late Captain 
Wilkinson, R.N., were the first to spring 
on board, and owing to the vessels suddenly 
falling off, they found themselves alone 
on the enemy’s deck. Chas. Elers Napier, 
then a youth about twenty, and under fire 
for the first time, defended himself vigor- 
ously with a cavalry sabre, but received 
no less than fourteen wounds, and would 
have been killed, but for the opportune 
arrival of the Admiral, who as he says 
himself in his account of the action, “ had 
enough to do to look after the squadron, 
but was carried away by the excitement,” 
and so made his way on board in time to 
save the brave young fellow’s life. The 
fight was soon brought to a close, and of 
the Miguelite fleet only two corvettes and 
two brigs escaped. This action, in fact, 
concluded the war, and settled Dona 
Maria on the throne, The gratitude of 
Dom Pedro was unbounded. He created 
Napier Viscount Cape St. Vincent, with a 
pension of £600 a-year, conferred on him 
the Grand Cross of all the Portuguese 
orders, and named him admiral-in-chief. 
This post gave him the nominal control of 
the Portuguese navy, and, finding it cor- 
rupt to the very core, he proceeded to 
remodel it with an unsparing hand, but 
here he met with a defeat; the officials 
proved too strong for him, and after a good 
deal of angry recrimination, he threw up 
the appointment in disgust, and returned 
to England. 

Captain Napier became a candidate for 
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the borough of Greenwich in 1837, as he 
had before been in 1832 for Portsmouth, 
but he was unsuccessful on each occasion. 
In 1839 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the “ Powerful,” 84 guns, and 
sailed for the Mediterranean, where he 
had the opportunity of effecting highly- 
important service, in which his experience 
gained in land operations was turned to 
good account, and he was able to shew that 
he possessed all the requisites for military 
as well as navalcommand. He was nomin- 
ally under the command of Admiral Sir 
Robert Stopford, but when the war be- 
tween the Porte and Mehemet Ali broke 
out, he made himself in fact wholly inde- 
pendent. 

In August, 1840, Commodore Napier 
was despatched to Beyrout, and on the 
arrival of the rest of the allied fleet he 
landed at Djouni Bay, where he formed a 
regular encampment, of about 5,000 men, 
composed of British sailors and marives, 
Turks, and mountaineers, who readily took 
arms against their Egyptian oppressors. 
After a few days, when the Commodore’s 
force was somewhat organised, he attacked 


and defeated a large body of the Egyptian 
forces at Kelbson; a few days later he 
stormed Sidon, where a garrison of 2,700 
Egyptians laid down their arms to his 
force of only 1,400; and early in October 
he attacked and defeated Ibrahim Pasha 
himself at Boharsuf, among the heights 


of Mount Lebanon. These successes 
caused a general rising of the moun- 
taineers, and Ibrahim was so pressed, that 
he hastened to leave the country and re- 
tire to Egypt. Whilst Napier had been 
thus engaged inland, the allied fleet had 
reduced several coast towns, and at length 
it was resolved to attack the famous 
stronghold of Acre, which had been forti- 
fied by European engineers, and was con- 
sidered all but impregnable. The attack 
was made on the 4th of November, and was 
entirely successful, The Admiral had as- 
signed their positions to the various ves- 
sels of his fleet, but in passing along, 
Commodore Napier discovered a favourable 
opening, which he at once proceeded to 
assail, thus deranging the Admiral’s plan, 
but, in the opinion of the whole fleet, sub- 
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stituting a much better one, and bringing 
the battle to a speedy termination. Sir 
Robt. Stopford highly resented this, but, 
like Nelson at Copenhagen, his disobedient 
subordinate had been successful, and cared 
little for his anger. The Commodore 
was next despatched to blockade Alex- 
andria, which he did for a time, until he 
knew that bad weather was approaching, 
which would soon oblige him to quit his 
post, when, with true wisdom and a bold 
disregard of all personal consequences, he, 
on his own authority, opened a negotia- 
tion with Mehemet Ali, and concluded a 
convention with him in the name of the 
Allied Powers, which guaranteed the here- 
ditary sovereignty of Egypt to his family, 
and in virtue of which they now rule that 
province. This step was at first vehe- 
mently censured by the English ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, by the Admiral, and 
by. the Government at home, and the 
convention was repudiated, but in a short 
time wiser counsels prevailed; it was al- 
lowed that the Commodore had shewn 
himself an able diplomatist, and the East- 
ern question was settled in the very way 
that he had arranged some months before. 
He returned to England, was created 
K.C.B., and appointed one of the naval 
aides-de-camp to the Queen, beside re- 
ceiving various foreign orders, and a gold 
medal set with diamonds from the Porte. 
Sir Charles Napier was next elected 
M.P. for Marylebone, and he made him- 
self conspicuous, not only by his Liberal 
opinions, but by ,his sharp exposures of 
naval abuses, and his earnest endeavours 
to promote the welfare of the seamen (in- 
cluding the marines, for his military tastes 
made them a favourite corps with him), 
He had always while on service been re- 
markable for a lively interest in the welfare 
of his humble shipmates, and to his par- 
liamentary advocacy of their claims in 
matters of pay, and pension, and humane 
treatment (though he always scouted the 
fullacy of the abolition of flogging*), they 





* The writer once heard this matter discussed 
at the Admiral’s breakfast table just after a par- 
liamentary debate on the subject. The late 
Capt. Henderson expressed an opinion that the 
punishment must be given up, whatever might 
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owe many benefits, which they have re- 
cently shewn are fully appreciated by 
them. In 1847, Sir Charles received the 
command of the Channel fleet, with which 
he extended his cruises to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, where he compelled the 
Emperor of Morocco to make compen- 
sation for injuries done to British com- 
merce, and severely chastised the Riff pi- 
rates, digging up and burning the boats 
that they had concealed in the sand from 
former officers who were not so well ac- 
quainted as he had become with the 
habits of such marauders. 

In 1849 Sir Charles’s term of service 
having expired, he returned to England, 
and was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Lambeth. ‘Thus disappointed of a parlia- 
mentary channel for the exposition of his 
views, he turned to the press, and was for 
a long time engaged in newspaper contro- 
versy, partly on personal matters, but 
chiefly on subjects of national concern, 
and more particularly on the state of the 
navy. Though he had a host of oppo- 
nents, the Admiral was always able to 
maintain his ground, and when the Rus- 
sian war broke out, he stood so high in 
public estimation that an unanimous de- 
sire was expressed that he should be em- 
ployed against the enemy, and Lord Aber- 
deen’s ministry were compelled, against 
their inclination as was generally believed, 
to nominate him to the command of the 
Baltic fleet. 

Of the events of the campaign that fol- 
lowed it is not necessary to speak in a 
brief sketch like this, more particularly as 
Major-Gen. Elers Napier, the adopted son 
of the Admiral, is, as we understand, en- 
gaged on the preparation of a Memoir of 
the deceased, in which full justice will 
doubtless be done to his memory. It will 
be sufficient to remark that Sir Charles 
was hastily despatched to the Baltic with 
a fleet utterly unsuited for the service that 
he was expected to perform, and, incredi- 





be the consequence, as the House of Commons 
was so decidedly opposed to it. ‘‘ What!’ cried 
the Admiral, “if I found a fellow drunk at the 
wheel, and endangering everybody’s life, do you 
think I wouldn’t flog him! By G—, I would, in 
spite of all your Acts of Parliament!” 


ble as it may seem, actually furnished 
with only shot and shell sufficient for 
eight hours’ consumption ; that his urgent 
representations on the subject were en- 
tirely disregarded, and that he was em- 
barrassed by receiving public orders urg- 
ing him to attempt impossibilities, while 
the very same post brought him private 
letters from the Lords of the Admiralty 
(especially Sir James Graham and Capt. 
Berkeley) cautioning him against running 
risks, and warmly commending the very 
line of conduct that was afterwards offici- 
ally condemned. Though he had no gun 
boats or mortar vessels, he was censured 
for not destroying the vast granite fortifi- 
cations of Cronstadt, which, from the 
shoalness of the water, his line-of-battle 
ships could not approach, while in reality 
he deserved the highest credit for the 
moral courage which he displayed in re- 
fusing to be goaded on to undertake alto- 
gether useless hazards. The important 
service that he rendered by keeping 
100,000 men employed in guarding St. 
Petersburg from his possible approach 
was overlooked, and it was actually made 
a reproach against him by newspaper cri- 
tics that his capture of Bomarsund was 
accomplished with too small a loss of life ! 
His every action was systematically mis- 
represented by an officer on board his own 
ship, who acted as “ Our Own Corre- 
spondent”? to a newspaper, and who was 
well known to him, though he scorned to 
notice it; and his plans for the capture 
or destruction of the enemy’s ports and 
fleets (for he had two fleets each equal in 
force to his own to watch) were “ burked” 
by Sir James Graham, and only noticed 
when the advance of winter made it ut- 
terly impossible to carry them out, even 
if the means that he demanded had been 
supplied, which was not the case. At last, 
long after his French ‘auxiliaries had 
withdrawn, he was allowed to send his 
force home, ship by ship, and he remained 
for a time almost alone to keep the enemy 
within their harbours, until the frost 
should make it impossible for them to 
quit them. To employ the words of the 
historian of the Peninsular War, “He 
carried out an ill-manned, undisciplined 
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fleet; he brought back unharmed a well- 
organized, well-disciplined one, with crews 
exercised in guunery and seamanship—in 
fact a fleet now really what it was falsely 
called when it started—that is to say, one 
of the most irresistible that ever floated 
on the ocean for all legitimate purposes of 
naval warfare.” But the public, who 
knew nothing of the difficulties that he 
had had to contend with, were dissatisfied 
that no more had been done, and as he 
steadily refused to bear the blame which 
really belonged to the Board of Admiralty, 
he was summarily dismissed from his com- 
mand. The fleet that he had organized was 
entrusted to Admiral Dundas, and the little 
that was then done, though with greatly 
augmented means, was a very sufficient 
justification for the former commander. 
Very shortly after the return of Sir 
Charles, the Aberdeen Ministry left office, 
and their successors offered the Grand 
Cross of the Bath to Sir Charles. With a 
lofty sense of the injustice that he had 
suffered, he declined the decoration, and 
he gave his reasons in a manly letter ad- 
dressed to Prince Albert. He repeatedly 
demanded an inquiry into his conduct, 
and being in November, 1855, returned as 
M.P. for Southwark, he was able to give in 
Parliament such an account of his proceed- 
ings as satisfied even his political oppo- 
nents that he had been shamefully used, 
and that the blame of the shortcomings of 
the fleet rested with the former Board of 
Admiralty. Thus entirely re-established 
in the public favour, the Admiral turned 
his attention to various abuses in naval 
administration, and to the end of the last 
session of parliament he laboured perse- 
veringly in the cause. Though a firm 
. disciplinarian afloat, he was a strenuous 
advocate of the interests of the seamen, 
and he was greatly instrumental in pro- 
curing for them those improvements of 
their condition which have marked the 
last few years. He warmly advocated 
ships being paid off “all standing,” so 
that the crews might be at once dis- 
charged, and be able to reach their friends 
before their pay was swallowed up by the 
“sharks” of the sea-port towns, and the 
plan was recently adopted, within a few 
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days after his death, on the occasion of the 
paying - off the “Euryalus,” in which 
Prince Alfred had just returned from the 
Cape. He also obtained long leave for 
them on ships being put into winter quar- 
ters, got them the great advantage of 
monthly payments, and removed official 
difficulties about their allowances to wives 
and families; and lastly, he prosecuted a 
diligent inquiry into the state of Green- 
wich Hospital, which has resulted in that 
institution being rendered much more ser- 
viceable to the worn-out sailor than was 
formerly the case. These matters were 
not much noticed by the public, but they 
were duly valued by the parties most 
concerned, and they give the good Admiral 
a more lasting renown than mere success 
in war can achieve. 

The health of Sir Charles Napier suf- 
fered severely from the anxieties of his 
Baltic campaign and the subsequent dis- 
cussions in Parliament, yet he persevered 
in his attendance, and was a constant 
speaker on all subjects of national import- 
ance. He was at last obliged to with- 
draw, utterly worn out by the fatigues of 
the recent protracted session, and a severe 
attack of dysentery carried him to the 
grave after a short illness. Agreeably to 
his own wish he was interred in a private 
manner at Catherington, near Merchis- 
toun-hall, his seat in Hampshire, in the 
same vault with his wife. The coffin, on 
which the Union jack was placed, was borne 
by eight sailors who had served under 
him, and among the mourners were Major- 
Gen. Elers Napier, the Hon. W. Napier, 
Col. W. Napier, the Rev. H. Jodrell (his 
son-in-law), Admirals Sir Michael Sey- 
mour and Erskine, Captains Gordon and 
Hay, R.N., and Sir W. Knighton. 

Like many other members of the Napier 
family, Sir Charles was a man of literary 
ability. He by no means cultivated fine 
writing or fine speaking; indeed, he was 
needlessly careless in these matters, and 
did not do justice to his real talent. His 
earliest appearance as an author was, we 
believe, about 1818, when he addressed 
a series of letters to Lord Melville, then 
at the head of the Admiralty, on the State 
of the Navy.. He also furnished many con- 
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tributions to the “United Service Maga- 
zine,” but his first book was his account 
of “The War in Portugal,” which some 
years after was followed by a similar 
work on “The War in Syria.” Both of 
these works contain many well-written 
passages, and shew that even literary dis- 
tinction was not beyond his grasp, had he 
chosen to trouble himself about it. Though 
he wrote one of the worst of hands, he 
was an indefatigable penman; for all the 
latter years of his life he was a frequent 
contributor to newspapers, and many of 
these letters (chiefly treating on naval 
subjects) were issued in a collected form 
in the year 1851. After his return from 
the Baltic he supplied the materials for 
a “Narrative of the Baltic Campaign,” 
which appeared in 1857, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Earp. 

It has been the fashion with some 
writers of late to represent Sir Charles 
Napier as a rough untractable man, of 
coarse manners and appearance,—in short, 
“a tar of the old school.” Such persons 
knew little of him. He was firm where 
he felt that he was in the right, and he 
could discourage presumption, but he was 
emphatically “an officer and a gentle- 
man,” and not to be turned, either by 
fear or favour, from the straight path 
of duty and honour. 

Beside his English honours, Sir Charles 
Napier was a Knight of Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Knight of St. George of Russia, 
Knight ofthe Red Eagle of Prussia, Grand 
Cross of the Tower and Sword of Portu- 
gal,a grandee of the first class and Vis- 
count (latterly Count) Cape St. Vincent 
in the peerage of that kingdom, where 
his merit has been warmly acknowledged. 
The Portuguese navy went into mourning 
on the occasion of his death, his name has 
been given to a war vessel now in course 
of construction, and by command of the 
King a letter of condolence was ad- 
dressed to his daughter, Mrs. Jodrell, by 
Count Lavradio, the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor. These honours are all gratifying to his 
friends, but they have been even more af- 
fected by a spontaneous act of the crews of 
the “Excellent” and the “ Cambridge,” 
the gunnery ships at Portsmouth and 
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Devonport, who have shewn a sincere ap- 
preciation of his merits. No sooner was 
his death known, than the men resolved 
to set on foot a subscription throughout 
the Royal Navy for a monument to his 
memory. They have dispatched a circu- 
lar to every ship in commission, whether 
at home or abroad, in which they say, 
—“The seamen, Marine Artillery, and 
Marines of Her Majesty’s navy, having 
heard with deep regret of the decease of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, and bearing 
in mind his untiring energy in promoting 
their welfare, both on shore and afloat, 
are therefore desirous of raising a sub- 
scription to enable them to erect a public 
monument at Portsmouth in testimony of 
their gratitude for the many benefits his 
able advocacy has been the means of ob- 
taining for them ;” and the paymasters 
of the different ships have been requested 
to forward the amount of the sums sub- 
scribed to Messrs. Grant and Co., bankers, 
High-street, Portsmouth, who have con- 
sented to act as treasurers to the “ Napier 
Testimonial Fund.” So confident do the 
men feel that their appeal will be pro- 
perly responded to, that they have re- 
spectfully declined a donation of £20 of- 
fered by Lord Ellenborough, as they wish 
the monument to be in reality as well as 
in name exclusively their own. 


Tue Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 


Oct. 21, 1860. At Staplefield Tawney 
Rectory, aged 75, the Rev. Henry Soames, 
M.A., Bampton Lecturer in 1830, and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The deceased, who was born in the 
city of London in the year 1785, was ad- 
mitted a commoner of Wadham College, 
Oxford, February 21,1803. He was a very 
zealous student, and took his B.A. degree 
February 8, 1807. In 1808 he was ad- 
mitted into deacon’s orders by Dr. Man- 
sell, Bishop of Bristol. He became M.A. 
July 5, 1809, and in 1812 he received the 
rectory of Shelley, in Essex. 

In that county and the adjoining one 
of Hertford the remainder of his life was 
passed. He performed all his parochial 
functions with diligence, and also filled 
the office of rural dean; but he found 
time for deep study of the early history of 
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the Church in these islands, and attained 
very considerable reputation as a scholar. 
His first publication, we believe, was an 
anonymous “Vindication of the Church 
and Clergy of England from the Misrepre- 
sentations of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ ” 
which appeared in 1823, and was suc- 
eeeded (1826-28) by a “History of the 
Reformation, in four vols., 8vo., which, 
though charged with a certain heaviness 
of style, is a work of real value. In 1829 
Mr. Soames was appointed Bampton Lec- 
turer, and in the following year he 
preached his course. The subject was, 
“An Inquiry into the Doctrines of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church,” and in order to pre- 
pare for it he collected a vast mass of his- 
torical details, some of which he afterward 
worked up into a volume, entitled “The 
Anglo-Saxon Church: its History, Reve- 
nues, and General Character.” This, 
which is, perhaps, the best known of all 
his works, reached a fourth edition. In 
it he ably defends the Church of England 
from the attacks of both Romish and Dis- 
senting opponents. 

Mr. Soames was through life a steadily- 
attached member of the Church, and he 
was always ready to combat Romanism, as 
well as anything that he conceived to be 
an approach to or compromise with it. 
Thus he published, in 1829, “ Reasons for 
Opposing the Romish Claims,” and he 
both wrote and preached in opposition to 
the views of the Tractarian writers; but 
he did this with all courtesy and fairness, 
and merely spoke of them as “a party at 
Oxford with whom I do not agree.” 
“The Evils of Innovation” was the title 
of a visitation sermon of his in the year 
1843, and “ The Romish Reaction and its 
Operation on the Church,” of a pamphlet 
in the same year. He also produced 
“Elizabethan Religious History,” a truly 
valuable work, in 1839, and “ The Latin 
Church during Anglo-Saxon Times,” in 
1848; and he also edited an edition of 
Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History.” His 
last production, we believe, was one issued 
in 1852, entitled “The Romish Deca- 
logue,” a subject on which he had before 
touched in his “ Anglo-Saxon Church.” 

In 1842 Mr. Soames’s’ services to the 
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Church were acknowledged by his appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship of St. Paul’s. 
He maintained through life an irreproach- 
able character, was a man of profound 
learning, an effective preacher, and a most 
conscientious and diligent parochial mi- 
nister, 


Henry Burrerworts, Esq, F.S.A. 

Nov. 2,1860. At his private residence, 
Upper Tooting, Surrey, in his 75th year, 
after a lengthened affection of congestion of 
the lungs, but very suddenly at the last, 
Henry Butterworth, Esq., of Fleet Street, 
one of Her Majesty’s Law Publishers, and 
perhaps the oldest publisher in the metro- 
polis who had not retired from business. 

Mr. Butterworth, whose name and family 
have now for so many years enjoyed a 
fame throughout the world where the 
English laws are received, from their con- 
nection with that branch of the trade of 
bookselling and publishing having refe- 
rence to the law, was born on Feb. 28, 
1786, in the city of Coventry, where his 
father had so long resided and so suecess- 
fully carried on the business of a timber 
merchant, as early in his career as to have 
retired on an ample fortune. The an- 
cestors of this family had been originally 
seated at Butterworth-hall, in the town- 
ship of Butterworth, near Rochdale, and 
date from the period of Stephen and 
Henry II. Sir John Biron, the ancestor 
of Lord Byron, held adjoining property in 
the same township, which however, like 
that of the Butterworths, has passed into 
other hands; the last of that belonging 
to the poet, Lord Byron, having been sold 
by him shortly before his death at Misso- 
longhi. “Send Rochdale to Greece,” was 
his instruction to his agent, which was 
then acted upon. The grandfather of the 
subject of our memoir, the Rev. John 
Butterworth, an eminent nonconformist 
divine, having removed from Rochdale to 
Coventry early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the early education of Mr. Butter- 
worth was received at the Public Gram-~ 
mar-school in that city, from whence he 
was afterwards transplanted to the care of 
Dr. Johnson, at Bristol, who took a select 
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number of pupils, and whose important 
educational roof the subject of our memoir 
quitted at about the age of fourteen, to 
enter the counting-house of Mr. Stock, the 
eminent sugar-refiner, at Bristol—the only 
daughter of which gentleman, we may 
here parenthetically observe, became subse- 
quently the wife of his cousin, Mr. J. H. 
Butterworth, the son of Mr. Joseph Butter- 
worth, M.P.®*, then of Fleet-street, London. 
The atmosphere of the sugar-refinery, how- 
ever, proved too trying even for the robust 
health of young Henry Butterworth, al- 
though the memory of his brief sojourn 
with Mr. Stock, which lasted about twelve 
months, was a pleasant reminiscence to him 
through life. 

Mr. Joseph Butterworth had already 
heard, doubtless through Mr. Stock, of 
the business and other sterling qualities of 
his nephew Henry, now about finally to 
quit Bristol ; so he made overtures to the 
parents of the latter, of such a nature as 
to secure his valuable services at the house, 
43, Fleet-Street, London, which for so 
many years has been the centre as well 
as the head of the law bookselling and 
publishing trade. The attractions of a 
commercial career in London were at once 
listened to by the country youth, but his 
parents gave their consent to part with 
their eldest son with greater reluctance, 
and, as it appeared to them, (in the then, 
comparatively speaking, isolation of Lon- 
don from the country,) to see him no more. 
So promptly was young Henry Butter- 
worth removed to the metropolis, at the 





* Joseph Butterworth first came to Fleet-street 
and joined the firm of Whieldon and Butterworth 
in 1780. His returns from this business in a few 
years were very large, and although he died at 
the early age of about fifty-six, he had realized 
perhaps the largest fortune ever made by pub- 
lishing, certainly, it may be said, law publishing. 
He founded, with other benevolent individuals, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and its 
earliest meetings were held at his house in Fleet- 
street. And he, as a public philanthropist in 
his day, took a very foremost rank. His son died 
before him, so at his d his busi was 
sold to Messrs. Saunders and Benning, which, 
after enjoying varied fortune in their hands, was 
subsequently relinquished, and Messrs. Spottis- 
woode’s Bible Warehouse has succeeded to the 
business premises, 





earnest application of his uncle Joseph, 
that he was denied at that interval even a 
visit to Coventry, to say good-bye to his 
father or mother, before entering upon the 
career as a publisher, which he was des- 
tined so long to persevere in—a denial he 
often alluded to in after years as one that 
made an unpleasing impression upon his 
mind in connection with the commence- 
ment of his London career, to which he 
arrived punctually by the Bristol coach on 
the 5th of December, 1801. At the time 
Mr. Butterworth joined his uncle, the house 
had long been celebrated as a great law 
bookselling and publishing centre: it was 
destined, however, very speedily to assume 
increased importance from the energy and 
tact with which the subject of our memoir 
conducted its operations under the rule of 
his uncle, who in turn soon found, not- 
withstanding the vast business carried on 
in his name, that he could now find ample 
leisure to originate, foster, and carry out 
the many benevolent schemes and institu- 
tions with which his name became asso- 
ciated. Here, in Fleet-street, at the 
dinner-table of his uncle, did Henry But- 
terworth meet many of those eminent, 
pious, and good men, who were associated 
in the good works the former had at heart, 
and which the nephew early learnt to take 
a share in. To mention the names of 
Wilberforce, Lords Liverpool, Teignmouth, 
Bexley, Zachary Macaulay, Robert and 
Charles Grant, and others, would be to re- 
count the nature of the circle that fre- 
quently met there associated in works of 
piety and benevolence. 

In 1813 Mr. Buttterworth, being then 
about the age of twenty-seven, took what 
some regard as the most important step in 
life—he married an estimable lady, on the 
introduction of his uncle, Elizabeth Henry, 
eldest daughter of the then late Captain 
Whitehead, 4th Royal Irish . Dragoon 
Guards, whose family estate lay at Epsley- 
in-Mitford, near Morpeth; of this union 
there exists a numerous family, nearly all 
of whom survive, although Mrs. Butter- 
worth had preceded her husband to the 
grave seven years, she having died from 
the effects of an abscess on February 
5, 1858. Mrs. Butterworth possessed a 
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refined and cultivated intellect, and was a 
pleasing poetess; a volume of her “ Poems 
and Songs,” published by Pickering, an- 
onymously, in 1848, was noticed with ap- 
proval at the time in these pages. 

About the year 1818, the details of a 
partnership between uncle and nephew 
failed to be satisfactorily arranged, although 
a partnership in the old house at No. 43 
had been the condition precedent by the 
brothers Henry and Joseph Butterworth, 
father and uncle of Henry, the subject of 
our memoir, to his entering that esta- 
blishment. Mr. Butterworth was by nature 
possessed of energy and perseverance of 
character, and the presence of a young 
wife and family at his home did not check 
that state of feeling; he, therefore, with 
a sense of disappointment at the non-fulfil- 
ment of his uncle’s promises, sought an 
independent roof, wherein to carry on, on 
his own account, the art and mystery of a 
law bookseller and publisher, which he 
had acquired whilst resident with his 
uncle. 

A stout heart and a generous father at 
his back enabled Mr. Henry Butterworth 
in the same year to establish himself at the 
house ever since occupied by him, being 
the well-known corner of the Middle Tem- 
ple Gate, No. 7, in Fleet-street, a house, 
we may here mention, which by a sort of 
poetical justice was by that circumstance 
restored to law publishing (it having 
been in later years degraded to less im- 
portant business), in association with 
which literary indentity it had in the 
olden time been rendered classic as the 
house of Richard Tottel, the law printer 
under Royal Patents in the successive 
reigns of Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, who was in turn suc- 
ceeded by many eminent law publishers 
and booksellers ; lastly to be occupied by 
Mr. Butterworth, who became himself the 
Queen’s Law Publisher. Brovght up as 
he had been by his father, and fostered in 
the same steps by his uncle, he became, as 
he advanced in his career, a sort of em- 
bodiment of the principles of the good old 
school, of which some are induced with 
pathos to remark there are in the publish- 
ing walks but few specimens remaining. 
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In making these observations, whilst re- 
counting the full tide of the success which 
attended Mr. Butterworth as a law book- 
seller and publisher, impregnated as he 
was with all the good and sterling qualities 
of the old school, we may also remark, it 
was his strange fate or destiny neverthe- 
less to extinguish from the category of 
time-honoured text-books in Law, two, per- 
haps, of the best known and most cele- 
brated, namely, Blackstone’s Commentaries 
and Burn’s Justice, the former by the cir- 
cumstance of publishing Mr. Serjeant Ste- 
phen’s celebrated Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, the most successful law 
work of modern times, and the other bya 
work of similar popularity though not of 
equal literary renown. 

Mr. Butterworth, although eminent as 
a man of business and as an enterprising 
publisher, did not allow himself to be en- 
tirely engrossed by the occupation in con- 
nexion with which he is best known. 
Habits of order and regularity, which so 
much influence economy of time, enabled 
him at an early period of his career to 
listen to his citizen neighbours, who, in the 
most honourable manner to his own feel- 
ings, returned him in the year 1823 as a 
representative of the ward of Farringdon 
Without, in the Court of Common Council. 
The contest that occurred at the time was 
an unusually severe one; for Mr. Alex- 
ander Galloway, who had, by giving utter- 
ance in publie to some irreligious opinions, 
rendered himself obnoxious, was his oppo- 
nent. Although the political opinions of 
Mr. Galloway, which of course were ex- 
treme Liberal, suited so radical a constitu- 
ency, it properly enough resented his lack 
of religious propriety, and adopted Mr. 
Butterworth on the score of personal cha- 
racter, althongh in politics he might at 
that time have been ranked with the 
Tories of the old school. 

Several years’ faith‘ul service in the 
Corporation of London cemented many 
firm friends through life to Mr. Butter- 
worth, who as usual brought his business 
qualities to bear in the important com- 
mittees of that body, although on the floor 
of the Court his dislike for prominence or 
ostentation induced him to make few set- 
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speeches. What he at times felt himself 
called upon publicly to enunciate was, how- 
ever, always characterized by sound sense, 
and accompanied by a pleasing and intelli- 
gent as well as forcible delivery. Rural 
retirement with his family, from a residence 
in the metropolis, induced Mr. Butter- 
worth to break off from the Corporation, 
nor could the golden chain of Sheriff, 
which was pressed upon his acceptance, 
nor indeed the vacant gown of Alderman 
of Farringdon Without, subsequently of- 
fered in 1841 by an address from all the 
bankers and very many traders of respect- 
ability within his ward, be rendered ac- 
eeptable to his views, although he ever 
after treasured with the liveliest feelings of 
regard the homage of respect which the 
demonstration embodied. 

As a Commissioner of Income and Pro- 
perty Tax and Land and Assessed Taxes 
for London, Mr. Butterworth kept up a 
sort of useful public connection with the 
City, as also he did, in the capacity of a 
Commissioner of Roads, with Surrey, the 
county in which he resided, and for which 
he had also been recommended to accept 
the post of Magistrate, but, as in the City, 
without overcoming his reluctance to take 
the magisterial office. Far more did he 
prize his election as a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London, which 
took place by a unanimous ballot in Jan- 
uary, 1848, and with the hearty accord 
of the President, Earl Stanhope, then 
Viscount Mahon, who remarked that he 
considered Mr. Butterworth, as the pub- 
lisher to the Public Record Department 
, (which he at the time was), would prove 
@ useful and valuable Fellow of the Society. 
To the Society’s Proceedings Mr. Butter- 
worth did not contribute, although on 
several occasions a member of his family 
exhibited articles of antiquarian interest 
from his collection, accompanied by re- 
marks, We should leave this memoir 
incomplete did we not refer to the mili- 
tary side of Mr. Butterworth’s career, 
which after all was, like his life, of a 
peaceful if not an uneventful character. 
His earliest reminiscence was serving in a 
Light Volunteer Regiment, recruited to 
resist the aggression of the Great Napo- 
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leon; and very droll was the manner in 
which he would recount the incidents of 
the evolutions of the corps to which he 
belonged, and which was accustomed to 
parade and drill in St. Bride’s Churchyard, 
Fleet-street. On retirement from the Cor- 
poration another military post was offered 
for Mr. Butterworth’s acceptance; for, 
about the year 1841, the commission of a 


Captain of the Royal London Militia was - 


placed in his hands, and the Lord Mayor 
for the time being, in addition, enrolled 
his name as a Commissioner of Lieutenancy 
for the City of London. But these posts, 
conferred in peaceful times, did not in 
themselves provoke a military ardour 
abroad in the quiet citizen, proud of a 
tranquil yet active commercial career, 
which had secured for him a quiet fireside 
at home. 

Later in life, when thoughts of earth 
were changed for those of a more enduring 
character, the condition of church accom- 
modation in Mr. Butterworth’s own neigh- 
bourhood in the country, at Upper Tooting, 
engaged his attention ; and, following out 
a view which he had formed, that a new 
church was required there to relieve the 
large parish of Streatham, as church- 
warden of that parish he assembled a com- 
mittee which had been formed, at his 
house, with the Rector of Streatham at 
their head, and the result was the district 
church of the Holy Trinity at Upper 
Tooting, built from the designs of Mr. 
Salvin in 1855, an engraving from which 
appears in our number for August in that 
year, with an account of the consecration 
by the Bishop of Winchester. Church- 
building was, perhaps, somewhat of a fea- 
ture in Mr. Butterworth’s career. In his 
London parish, St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, 
being a leading member of the vestry, he 
was also. actively engaged on the building 
committee with reference to the new church 
there some thirty years ago; and as such 
he earnestly supported the architect Mr. 
Shaw, now deceased, in introducing many 
novel features as to church architecture 
in that building. In his occasional visits 
to his native city, Coventry, so cele- 
brated for its fine churches, he did not 
neglect his attachment to the Church 
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Establishment, and in the repairs of 
those sacred edifices, consecrated in his 
mind to feelings of early attachment as 
well as piety, he was always ready with 
his subscriptions and good wishes; and 
if firm adherence to his Church was a 
marked characteristic of his nature, so, in 
a corresponding degree, was his innate re- 
spect for his sovereign. Church and 
Queen may truly be said to have been 
his watchword. 

Since the death of his wife, to whom he 
had been wedded forty years, he gradually 
withdrew from general society, and lived 
only for the more quiet intercourse of the 
members of his family. The meetings of 
his Company (the Stationers), of which he 
was a member of the Court, he, however, 
kept up to the last—glad to participate in 
that mutuality of esteem and regard 
which prevails amongst its venerable mem- 
bers, brought about by long association in 
the trade-walks of literature; and many 
in that fraternity doubtless will now miss 
from its accustomed meetings that healthy, 
happy countenance, and the sound of that 
cheerful voice, recounting anecdotes of the 
past, concerning authors, publishers and 
books, with which he has been at last 
somewhat suddenly numbered in Time’s 
record. Truly, we may remark, in the 
midst of life we are in death: for, on the 
Tuesday preceding his death, Mr. Butter- 
worth was at his place of business, attend- 
ing to his ordinary concerns there with 
almost his usual activity and precision ; 
and for the very morning of his death he 
had made arrangements, only the day be- 
fore, for another day in Fleet-street, which, 
however, was destined never to be realized. 
Active in mind and purpose to the last, 
he persevered, against advice, in taking 
a walk of nearly two miles on the Ist of 
November, in company of his son, which 
walk produced symptoms of fatigue of 
unusual character, although by dinner- 
time he became refreshed, and dined 
heartily; retired to rest, and, very early 
in the morning of the 2nd, tranquilly and 
unconsciously even to his son who was 
with him at the time, he had entered 
that sleep which knows no waking. 

The day of his death was a characteristic 
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one—the first day of Term and of the legal 
year, and one to him, as a law publisher, 
of some importance. His annual admoni- 
tions to those around him in business, as 
to waking up from the lethargy of the 
Long Vacation, now that Term had begun, 
will be heard by them no more, although 
it may be that the good seed set by him 
as to business habits will, in long and 
after years, bear fruit at the old quarters 
in Fleet-street. For whilst rectitude of 
principle, fairness of dealing, honour in 
regarding engagements entered into, as 
well as untiring and well-directed in- 
dustry, remain landmarks of business con- 
duct, so long will be the memory of Henry 
Butterworth live in appropriate esteem 
with the many to whom his possession of 
those qualities may become known here- 
after, as well as with those who, from-per- 
sonal intercourse with him, knew the fact 
from experience. 

Two fine portraits from Mr. Butter- 
worth’s collection become the property of 
public institutions by bequest. The one is 
the only known original portrait of Thomas 
Guy, the bookseller, founder of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, by Vanderbank: this is left to the 
Hospital. And the other, a fine original, 
by Hans Holbein, of John Hales, founder 
of the Public Grammar-school at Coventry, 
where Mr. Butterworth received his early 
education: this has been left, appropriately 
enough, to the- Trustees of that School. 
For particulars respecting this latter cele- 
brated portrait, the reader is referred to 
several communications in this Magazine, 
June, July, August, 1854. 





Mr. Jonn WILLIAM Parker, JUN. 

Nov. 9, 1860. Aged 40, Mr. John 
William Parker, jun., publisher, of West 
Strand. 

“A good man’s memory,” says Hamlet, 
bitterly, “ may outlive his life half a year.” 
Almost three months have now passed since 
the subject of this memoir has gone to his 
rest ; and before the ranks close up and the 
gap which has been left by his death is 
felt no longer, we desire to say a few 
words on the merits of an uncommon man. 
Addressing readers who were for the most 
part personally strangers to him, we shall: 
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confine ourselves to those aspects of Mr. 
Parker’s character which were presented 
outwardly to the world. The many pri- 
vate friends to whom he had endeared 
himself have each their separate and pe- 
culiar grounds of sorrow; but to feelings 
such as theirs we shall not attempt to 
give expression. The feminine and deli- 
cate graces of disposition which rest so 
vividly in the memories of those who 
knew him intimately were not of a kind 
which it is desirable to parade before 
others. The traits which are only intel- 
ligible to and appreciable by personal af- 
fection, it is out of place to invite strangers 
to care about; while again they form 
sacred ground, which friends do not wil- 
lingly see intruded on. 

Mr. Parker was not forty-one when he 
died. Fifteen years ago, when his con- 
temporaries who had entered the ordinary 
professions were laying foundations for 
their after careers, he shewed abilities as 
a boy which brought him forward at 
once into prominence. He was trusted 
by his father with a share in the active 
management of one of the first publishing 
houses in London; and a year or two 
later he became the Editor of “ Fraser's 
Magazine.” 

His duties in these two capacities re- 
quired a combination of talent, industry, 
and knowledge of the world not often found 
in the maturity of manhood; but Mr. 
Parker united the discretion of age with 
the sanguine daring of youth; and he had 
a peculiarity about him, but for which 
his loss would never have been so keenly 
regretted; he was one of those rare per- 
sous to whom “success” in the mercantile 
sense of the word was by no means the 
first object. He carried into business the 
strongest conceptions of duty and responsi- 
bility. He looked on his position as an 
opportunity of doing good in the largest 
sense in which he understo.d the word. 

Long ago, when the Press was under 
control and books were scarce and ex- 
pensive, the thoughts of Englishmen— 
except of the rare few who could form 
opinions for themselves—were derived 
mainly from the Sunday sermon. Go- 
vernment addresses were read from the 
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pulpits, and the clergy were instructed on 
the views which they were to take and 
the information which they were to com- 
municate on the great questions of the 
day. 

So far as concerns knowledge and opi- 
nion, it is not too much to say that the 
functions of the pulpit have passed to the 
printing-press. In the writers of books, 
newspapers, aud reviews the mind of Eng.- 
land now finds its voice and expression; 
and by the printed literature which they 
read, the convictions, beliefs, and ultimately 
the actions of the people are substantially 
governed. Official control, except over 
indecency or open blasphemy, has long 
ceased—men choose practically their own 
instructors; and the only shadow of au- 
thority which exists anywhere is exercised 
by the publisher. The publisher stands 
between the world and the author. It is 
he who decides at last what shall or shall 
not be brought out; and it becomes there- 
fore of considerable importance whether 
a publisher is influenced by other conside- 
rations than the desire of making money. 
Either human nature is changed, or the 
literature for which the reading public 
will pay most readily will not be univer- 
sally the best for them. 

So acutely Mr. Purker felt his responsi- 
bilities in this matter, so large were the 
powers for good or evil which he believed 
he could exercise, that the writer of this 
notice once said to him that, according to 
his theory, the bishops of the Church of 
England held but sinecure offices, and he 
and the heads of the other publishing 
houses were our virtual spiritual fathers 
and directors. 

Such views may appear overstrained, 
but in him they were at least most real. 
No prospect of pecuniary advantage would 
induce him to meddle with any book which 
he had not first assured himself was the 
expression of an honest conviction or the 
result of honest labour; no dread of im- 
mediate outcry would tempt him to with- 
draw his help from any man whom he be- 
lieved to deserve it. He made himself no 
partisan among the great religious or 
political questions of the day. He would 
hold out his hand to any one who had 
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ability to deal with the subject which he 
might undertake, and the will to deal 
with it honestly. He was intolerant only 
when he saw men making a market of 
their convictions, looking out for the line 
which would pay best, and making the 
“getting on” in life the single rule for 
their thoughts and their actions. 

This, at all events, he would not do for 
himself. He had no chimerical enthu- 
siasm. He understood—no one under- 
stood better—the terms on which alone 
business could be honourably carried on. 
No sympathies with particular opinions 
or regard for individual friends would 
tempt him to publish books for which 
moderate success could not reasonably be 
anticipated. However good a man might 
be, he knew that he was shewing him 
no kindness in encouraging him to spend 
his time writing books or articles if he 
could not earn an honest livelihood by it; 
but he deliberately preferred the good 
thing which would pay its expenses to 
the most brilliant prospect of momentary 
profit when there was no substance to 
justify it. He did not wish to be known 
as the publisher who had made the largest 
fortune in the trade, but as the one who 
had added. most to the enduring litera- 
ture of England. 

In the same spirit he would never 
“puff” his books. His advertisement 
list was a simple intimation that such 
and such volumes had been brought out. 
It was never lengthened with elaborate 
quotations—often dishonestly selected— 
from the criticisms of newspapers and 
magazines. The value of such quotations 
none know better than the men who ha- 
bitually condescend to use them. Mr. 
Parker used to say that his books should 
sell on their own merits or not at all. His 
scrupulous honour could not endure even 
the appearance of quackery. Emphatically 
he was a man “true and just in all his 
dealings,” and truth and justice were the 
qualities which he looked to find in those 
with whom he would consent to deal. 

And as his mind was full of uprightness, 
80 were his feelings full of delicacy and 
sensibility. He was particularly indig- 
nant at the curiosity which now-a-days 
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spares nothing, which, careless of the pain 
which it may inflict, treats private letters 
and journals as public property, dives into 
the private histories of men, publishes ac- 
counts of them even while they are alive, 
and as soon as they are dead thinks nce 
thing too sacred to turn a dishonest shil- 
ling by. Unscrupulousness of this kind 
shews itself in many ways. One day 
going into Mr. Parker’s room, we found 
his pale face paler than usual with anger 
Look at these,” he said, putting a bun- 
dle of letters in our hands, “or, rather, do 
not look at them.” A lady, eminent in 
certain circles as a spiritual teacher, 
wanted him to publish a devotional book 
for her. She had sent him the private 
correspondence of some thirty different 
ladies who had trusted her with the in- 
most secrets of their souls and consciences, 
as an advertisement of herself, her ability, 
and popularity. Mr. Parker was perhaps 
never seen more indignant. He declined 
the book on the spot. He returned the 
letters, with a regret that the lady should 
have sent him what had been intended 
for no eye but her own. 

A few days after he shewed us the 
lady’s reply. Stung by the rebuke, she 
had dropped the mask for the moment, 
and had told him she did not require to be 
lectured on her duty by the insolence of 
a tradesman. 

If severe with others, however, Mr 
Parker was at least equally severe with 
himself. During his last illness an address 
was lying at his house for signature, to 
which a number of eminent persons of 
different. opinions gave their names. It 
was to assure Mr. Maurice of the regard 
which all those persons entertained for 
him, and to say that, although they might 
differ from him and from one another in 
their particular views, they trusted they 
were all working together for the glory of 
God 


In looking over the signatures we missed 
Mr. Parker’s, and asked him about it, 
He could not sign, he said: not from a 
want of regard for Mr. Maurice, but be- 
cause he could not honestly say he was 
working for the glory of God: he did 
not know who could. We thought him 
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wrong; but it was a wrong better than 
most men’s right. 

There was, however, (it must be said 
again,) nothing narrow about him ; his in- 
tellectual sympathies were of the very 
‘broadest. With definite convictions of his 
own, he was satisfied that the cause of 
truth was best served when the points on 
which men differed were submitted to the 
most free discussion, when the represen- 
tatives of two different schools of opinion 
had the fullest opportunity of expressing 
themselves. The writings of Mill and 
Buckle, Trench and Helps, Kingsley and 
Miss Yonge, were all published by the 
Parkers’ house, and names connected with 
views so extreme in their divergence shew 
how broad was his appreciation. 

* The faults of remarkable men are usually 
an exaggeration of their good qualities. 
There may be limits to the subjects on 
which open discussion is desirable. Mr. 
Parker may have erred from excess of 
liberality. He erred also, we should say 
more confidently, ina moral point of view, 
from excess of sensitiveness, “Oh, Mr. 
Secretary,” said an old English statesman 
to Sir William Petrie, lamenting some 
over-niceties in his superiors, “let us re- 
member what a world we live in!” Many 
a blameless man keeps his fingers clean 
only because he keeps his talent in a 
napkin, and works honestly at nothing. 
Many of the best and worthiest actions 
have been done with rough, soiled, and 
weather-stained hands. Mr. Parker would 
not see or admit this; he never could 
forgive large faults by large people. Com- 
mon little mean tricks by common men 
he could forget or smile at; but let him 
once satisfy himself that somebody in 
high place,—an emperor, a minister, a 
bishop, a popular writer, a leader of a po- 
litical party,—had done a tyrannical thing, 
had broken his word, had equivocated, had 
sinned in one of the many ways in which 
public men perpetually do sin, hecould never 
think of such a man afterwards with any 
kind of endurance. To him and to “Fraser’s 
Magazine” that person was a bad man 
thenceforward, and though he might after- 
wards earn public gratitude by high ser- 
vice to a cause which he loved, our friend 
13 
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suspected the good deed in his distrust 
of the author of it. He would have had 
the French beaten at Solferino; though 
Napoleon’s victory broke the chains of 
Italy, and his defeat would have riveted 
them for half-a-century. The faults of 
statesmen are as much the result of states- 
men’s special difficulties as the errors of 
a boy at college are caused by inexperi- 
ence and passion ; they equally deserve a 
charitable interpretation, they are equally 
compatible with a genuine desire to do 
good. Mr, Parker was apt to forget that 
among such beings as mankind the really 
valuable thing must be accepted gratefully 
whatever be the hand which offers it. So, 
again, he could not control his indigna- 
tion at the ancient weakness of mankind, 
which makes a rogue into a hero merely 
because he has been successful. The 
worship of success doubtless has its base 
aspect. As long as power can be obtained 
by treachery, and wealth by dishonesty, 
the world will always more or less be a 
temple where worthless votaries cringe 
before worthless idols. But looking at 
mankind more broadly: those who rise 
to eminence, rise on the whole in virtue of 
something else than vice and crime. They 
rise by superior industry, superior ability, 
superior tenacity of purpose; and ignorant 
as we necessarily must be of the inner 
history of men, we neither unnaturally 
nor unjustly accept the outward results as 
a rough criterion of character. 

But enough of this,—and it is almost 
laughable to speak of excessive moral sen- 
sibility as a fault. 

Mr. Parker is gone from us, worn out 
prematurely by hard work. It will be 
long before those who knew him will find 
a truer friend, or England a man of busi- 
ness who will conduct his private occupa- 
tions with a keener sense of his duties as a 
citizen. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 3. At Cambridge, aged 90, the Rev. Geo. 
Pearce, M.A., of Corpus Christi College and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Dec.7. At Urswick, aged 48, the Rev. Mat- 
thias Forrest, B.A. Viear of Urswick. 

Dec. 12. At Wilnecote, aged 77, Robert Watkin 
Lloyd, M.A., of Ty-yn-y, Rhyl, formerly Fellow 
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of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and lately In- 
cumbent of Wilnecote and Wigginton. 

Dec. 16. At Doncaster, aged 54, the Rev. Wm. 
Thorp, Vicar of Misson, Netts. The Geological 
and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire has lost a warm-hearted friend and 
earnest supporter by the demise of Mr. Thorp. 
For many years he discharged the duties of 
honorary secretary ; and he was the author ofa 
work on “The Agricultural Geology of part of 
the Wold District of Yorkshire,” and of other 
important geological treatises. 

Dec. 24. At Lulworth, aged 47, the Rev. Robert 
Havers, third son of Thomas Havers, esq., of 
Thelton-hall, Norfolk. 

Dec. 26. In his lodgings, at Lincoln College, 
aged 59, the Rev. James Thompson, D.D., Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. The deceased ma- 
triculated at Lincoln College about 1820, took 
the degree of B.A. in 1823, M.A. in 1826, and 
B.D. in 1833. In 1845 he was appointed to the 
Rectory of Cublinaton, Bucks, a living in the 
gift of the Rector and Fellows of Lincoln College. 
In 1851 the Rev. Dr. Radford, Rector of the Col- 
lege, died, when Mr. Thompson was elected to 
succeed him, and became also Rector of Twyford, 
Bucks, which is annexed to the Rectorship of 
Lincoln College. In 1852 the deceased took the 
degree of D.D. At the time of his death Dr. 
Thompson was one of the Pro-Vice-Chancellors 
of the University. The deceased has left a widow 
and three sons, the eldest of whom is but young. 

Dec. 28. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 71, the 
Rev. William Cleaver, formerly Rector of Del- 
gany, co. Wicklow. He was the eldest son of 
Euseby Cleaver, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin; 
was born in 1789, and educated at Westminster, 
whence he was elected to a studentship at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he obtained in 1808 the 
University prize for a Latin poem on “‘ Delphi.” 
He held fora time the Perpetual Curacy of Tring, 
and in 1819 was appointed to Delgany (Ireland). 
He continued Rector of this parish for twenty- 
eight years. As a preacher he was characterised 
by a penetrating tenderness of voice and earnest- 
ness of manner, which arrested the attention, 
and made a deep impression on his hearers. 

Dec. 29, At his residence, the Ashes, near 
Hawes, Yorkshire, aged 77, the Rev. Jas. Wood 
Metcalfe, M.A. 

Dec. 30. At the Vicarage, Brixham, Devon, 
aged 77, the Rev. Robert Holdsworth, A.M., fifty- 
one years Vicar of Brixham- with -Churston- 
Ferrers, and senior Prebend of Exeter Cathedral. 

At Sutton Vicarage, Isle of Ely, aged 69, the 
Rev. Thomas Fardell, LL.D., Vicar of Sutton, 
and Magistrate of the county. 

Jan. 3. At Paington, near Torquay, aged 52, 
the Rev. Richard Randall Suckling, formerly 
Rector of Duntisbourne-Abbots, Gloucestershire. 

Jan.7. At Combe Longa, the Rev. William 
Barrett, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, for- 
merly on Lord Crewe’s Foundation. 

Jan. 8. At the Rectory, Codford St. Mary, 
Wilts, aged 85, the Rev. George Mountjoy Web- 
ster, D.D., for forty-four years Rector of that 
parish, 
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At Liandough Rectory, aged 36, the Rev. Chas. ~ 
Williams Evans. 

Jan.9. At Brattleby Rectory, near Lincoln, 
the Rev. John Carr, Rector of Brattleby, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Jan. 13, At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 45, the 
Rev. James Blatch Piggott Dennis, B.A. Mr. 
Dennis’s contributions to natural history were of 
great interest and importance. His microscopi- 
cal researches into the structure of bone—to his 
ardent pursuit of which his premature decease 
may be primarily attributed—are considered to 
have established the geological facts of the exis- 
tence of mammifers anterior to the lias deposit, 
and of birds during the deposition of the Stones- 
field slate, or further back by many formations 
than had been previously known. His investiga- 
tions into the internal structure of bone may in- 
deed be considered to have opened a new door to 
natural science. A few of its results are given in 
his two papers contributed in the year 1857 to 
the “‘ Journal of Microscopical Science,’”’ the va- 
lue of which has been recognized by Professors 
Henslow and Owen and other savans. 

Jan. 16. At Moseley Parsonage, aged 68, the 
Rev. William Villiers, Vicar of Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire, and Honorary Canon of Worces- 
ter Cathedral. 

Jan.17. At the Deanery, Exeter, aged 79, the 
Very Rev. Thomas Hill Lowe, Dean. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

April, 1860. At Linyanti, on the Zambesi, the 
Rev. Holloway Helmore, for nearly twenty years 
a faithful and devoted missionary in Africa; and 
at the same place, within a few days, his wife 
and two of his children, all from fever. 

April 30. Suddenly, at Calcutta, Edward Jen- 
ner Lambert Ellison, commander of the steam- 
ship “‘Celerity,” son of the late Lieut. William 
Ellison, R.N. He commanded the Royal Mail 
packet “‘ Avon” in the memorable hurricane in 
Balaclava harbour in 1854. 

Sept. —. Off the coast of Japan, Com. George 
T. Colvile, commanding H.M.S. “‘ Camilla.” She 
‘was caught in a typhoon and went down, and all 
hands perished. Among the officers were Lieu‘. 
Almeric Hugh FitzRoy, aged 25, son of Lieut.- 
Col. Hugh FitzRoy, late of the Grenadier Guards; 
Conrad Donner Collins, aged 22, fourth son of 
G. M. von Dadelszen, esq., of Frankfort-lodge, 
Clevedon, Sumerset; and Mr. Perceval Briggs, 
aged 17, midshipman, eldest son of John Henry 
Briggs, esq., of the Admiralty, Whitehall, and 
Gloucester-pl., Hyde-park-gardens. 

Sept. 18. Treacherously captured by the 
Chinese, along with other Europeans and Sikhs, 
Capt. Brabazon, R.A., Lieut. Anderson, of Fane’s 
Horse, Mr. De Norman, attaché of the Legation 
at Shanghai, and Mr. Bowlby, correspondent of 
“The Times.” Capt. Brabazon is believed to 
have been beheaded on the 2Ist of September, 
and the others named died of ill treatment be- 
tween that date and the 5th of October. The 
body of Capt. Brabazon has not been found, but 
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the corpses of the others, tegether with that of 
Phipps, a private of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
were given up by the Chinese, and were buried 
with military honours in the Russian cemetery, 
outside the An-tin gate of Pekin, on the 17th of 
October. 

Captain Brabazon was one of the most accom- 
plished members of the Royal Artillery. Of both 
the theory and practice of his profession he was 
a master, and just before his departure for China 
he published a valuable little volume, entitled 
** Soldiers and their Science.”” When the China 
expedition was organized Brigadier Crofton, com- 
manding the artillery, selected Captain Brabazon 
for the post of Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster- 
General; and up to the day on which he volun- 
teered to accompany Mr. Loch to the Chinese 
lines, he was looked to by the heads of the expe- 
dition, both French and English, as one of the 
most valuable officers of a staff in itself singularly 
efficient. Capt. Brabazon, who was only twenty- 
six years old, was the eldest son of Major Bra- 
bazon, late of the 15th Hussars, and of Brabazon- 
park, co. Mayo, and a near relative of Colonel 
Ouseley Higgins, for several years M.P. for that 
county. 


Robert Burn Anderson, the second son of Mr. 


John Anderson, merchant in Glasgow, was born 
in Glasgow on the 14th of October, 1843, and had 
consequently not reached twenty-seven years of 
age when he died. He was educated in the Col- 
legiate School and in the University of his native 
city, and on receiving a cadetship repaired to the 
Indian College of Addiscombe. In this military 
school he remained two years, and, after having 
passed excellent examinations and received the 
very highest testimonials for his exemplary con- 
duct and soldierlike qualities, proceeded to India. 
On arriving in Bombay he was temporarily at- 
tached to the 29th Native Infantry, then at Surat, 
and was shortly afterwards posted to the lst 
Bombay Fusiliers. A portion of the regiment 
being ordered to Aden he accompanied and re- 
mained with them at that station rather more 
than a year; and thereafter joined the rest of 
the Fusiliers at Kurrachee, where they were sta- 
tioned until the outbreak of the Indian mutiny. 
He was not long in this garrison before he 
was appointed by General Scott, then com- 
manding the station, to be his aide-de-camp. On 
the outbreak of the mutiny the regiment was im- 
mediately ordered to Moultan, but after two 
days’ residence at that place Lieutenant Ander- 
son was sent to Meean Meer, as Quartermaster, 
and on arrival at the station was appointed Ad- 
jutant of the left wing of his regiment. He con- 
tinued to serve in this capacity at Ferozepore 
and Ummritsir, and while at the former place, on 
the occasion of the mutiny of a native regiment, 
greatly distinguished himself. On rejoining the 
head-quarters of the regiment at Moultan, he 
found his name in the general orders, and the 
day following was appointed by the Indian Go- 
vernment Brigade-Major of ‘‘ Hodsou’s Horse,” 
so well known for their eminent services at 
Delhi. Travelling by forced stages he joined 
Colonel Daly, commanding ‘* Hodson‘’s Horse,” 
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in Oude, and by the ability which he displayed 
in arranging the accounts, rendered eminent ser- 
vice to the corps and redeemed large sums which 
would have been otherwise entirely lost to Go- 
vernment. With one of the regiments of ‘* Hod. 
son’s Horse” he served for some time on the 
Nepaul frontier, and was then ordered with the 
regiment to Fyzabad, where he anticipated being 
stationed for some considerable time. Shortly 
afterwards, hdwever, he was obliged to repair to 
Lucknow, where he spent some time in disband- 
ing the 3rd Regiment of the brigade ; and as by 
the reorganization of the corps the appointment 
which he held was done away with, he volun- 
teered to go to China, and very soon received 
orders to join ‘* Fane’s Horse” as Adjutant, then 
at Calcutta, on the eve of departing with the ex- 
peditionary forces under Sir Hope Grant. He 
appears to have died after much suffering on the 
27th of September. He was at once a brave and 
dashing officer, and an active and prudent ad- 
ministrator—qualities which would assuredly 
have gained for him, before the lapse of many 
years, a prominent place in the British army. 

Mr. De Norman, who survived the longest, 
dying on the Sth of October, though bearing a 
foreign name, was closely connected with Scot- 
land. He was the only, and a posthumous, child 
of Baroness de Norman, third daughter of Gen. 
Douglas Maclean Clephane, of Torloisk. He thus 
belonged to some of the oldest families in Fife— 
Douglas of Kirkness, Lundin of Auchtermairnie, 
Clephane of Carslogie—and he was related to 
several noble English families, being cousin- 
german to the Marquis of Northampton. He 
was in his twenty-ninth year; and it may be 
added, that those who knew him best could fur- 
nish the largest additions to the distinguished 
testimony borne by Lord Elgin, in his despatches, 
to his high character and gallant spirit, his pure 
manners and uncommon attainments. 

Thomas William Bowlby, who died on the 22nd 
of September, only four days after his seizure, 
was the son of Thomas Bowlby, a captain in the 
Royal Artillery; his mother was a daughter of 
Gen. Balfour. He was born at Gibraltar, and 
was the eldest of a numerous family, and when 
he was yet very young his parents took up their 
residence in Sunderland, where his father entered 
upon the business of a timber merchant. Young 
Bowlby’s education was entrusted to Dr. Cowan, 
a Scotch schoolmaster who settled in Sunderland 
about forty years ago. After leaving school, he 
was articled as a solicitor to his cousin, Mr. 
Russell Bowlby, who at that time practised in 
Sunderland. On the completion of his clerkship 
he went to London, and spent some years as & 
salaried cle. k in the office of a large firm in the 
Temple. About the year 1846 he commenced 
practice in the city with Messrs. Laurence and 
Crowdy, and for some years he enjoyed a fuir 
practice. But the profession of the law was not 
to his taste, and much of his time was spent in 
the company of the literary celebrities of the 
metropolis. Shortly after he commenced prac- 
tice, Mr. Bowlby married Miss Meine, the sister 
of his father’s second wife, and on the death of 
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her father Mrs. Bowlby became possessed of a 
considerable fortune. In 1848, Mr. Bowlby first 
became connected with the “‘ Times,” and was 
dispatched to Berlin as its special correspondent. 
During the railway mania, Mr. Bowlby got into 
pecuniary difficulties, which caused him to leave 
England for a short time ; but it must be stated 
to his honour that he soon after made arrange- 
ments for the whole of his future earnings to be 
applied in liquidation of his debts. On his return 
to this country he was for some time associated 
with M. Jullien, and made arrangements in dif- 
ferent Continental towns for his performances. 
He next repaired to Smyrna, where he was 
engaged in one of the departments connected 
with the construction of a railway; but his 
labours there were abruptly terminated by the 
failure of Mr. Jackson, the contractor. He then 
returned to England, and remained unemployed 
until he was engaged to pruceed to China as the 
special correspondent of the “‘ Times.”” He went 
in the same steamer as Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros, with whom he was shipwrecked, and his 
account of the loss of the “Malabar” at Point 
de Galle has probably never been excelled as a 
piece of free and dashing descriptive composition. 
Mr. Bowlby was a man of most amiable disposi- 


tion, and of good conversational powers; his ~ 


age was about 43. He has left a widow and 
five children, most of whom are of tender 
years. 

Oct. 29. At his residence, Parnell, Auckland, 
New Zealand, aged 63, William Henry Tizard, 
formerly Senior Examiner, Audit-office, Somer- 
set-house, London, (having served the public 
upwards of forty years in the office,) Assistant- 
Commissioner for Auditing the Irish Relief Ac- 
counts, Special Auditor to the British Museum, 
and Private Secretary to the late Sir Robert Peel, 


At Shanghai, aged 27, Lieut. H. C. 
Lees, R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Centaur,” eldest son of 
Henry Lees, esq., Polkemmet-house, Linlithgow- 
shire. 

Nov. 2. At Dalesford, Australia, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, Charles, youngest 
son of the late Rev. G. Moultrie, Vicar of Cleo- 
bury Mortimer, Salop. 

Nov. 4. Suddenly, in the Camp at Pekin, 
Arthur Saunders Thomson, M.D., principal medi- 
eal officer of the 2nd Division of the Expedi- 
tionary Army, only son of James Thomson, esq., 
of Glendouran. 

Nov. 10. At Lisbon, the Rev. Francisco Rafael 
da Silva Malh o, canon of the catvedral. The 
deceased, who was no mean poet, was also a dis- 
tinguished theological writer, and a very elo- 
quent preacher. 

Nov. 11. At Mussourie, aged 39, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Alan, Olphert’s Bengal Horse Artillery. 

At Almorah, East Indies, Juliana, wife of Capt. 
Godfrey Colpoys Bloomfield, Commandant of the 
2rd Regt. of Punjaub Infantry, and eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Robert Lane, esq., of Ryelands, 
Herefordshire. 

Nov. 16. At sea, in lat. 22 north, and long. 
25 west, on board the ship “ Zelandia,”’ aged 23, 
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Charles John, eldest son of Charles Spence, esq., 
of the Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

Nov. 17. On the day he sailed from the an- 
chorage off the Peiho River for Hongkong and 
England, Capt. Peel, 2nd Bat. of Ist Royals, hav- 
ing only been taken seriously ill with convulsions 
on that day. 

Nov. 20. At Secunderabad, India, Charlotte, 
wife of Capt. George Forbes, of the 5th Madras 
Light Cavairy, and youngest dau. of Wm. Thos. 
Brande, esq., of Her Majesty’s Mint. 

Nov. 22. At Bath, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
74, Robert Ragueneau Dobson, esq., formerly 
Capt. 5th Fusiliers. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 69, Harriet, relict 
of the Rev. J. J. G. Dowland, Vicar of Broad- 
winsor, Dorset. 

At Allahabad, aged 49, after a service of thirty 
years, Col. Benjamin Ricky, commanding H.M.’s 
48th Regt. 

Nov. 23. At Clifton-gardens, aged 71, Eliza 
D’Oyley, widow of Capt. John Rees, one of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity-house. 

At Croom’s-hill, Blackheath, aged 85, Amelia 
Hyde, eighth and last surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Francis Wollaston, Rector of Chislehurst. 

Nov, 25, At his residence, Dean-st., Soho, aged 
85, Mr. John Swaine, formerly well known in his 
profession as an eminent line-engraver. 

At Craven-hill, Hyde-pk., Mary Anne, widow 
of Colonel Wolridge, R.M. 

On board H.M.’s ship ‘“‘ Persian,” East Coast 
of Africa, Wm. Young Howison, M.D., assistant- 
surgeon R.N. 

Nov. 26. At his residence, East End-house, 
Finchley, aged 81, Samuel Henry Cullum, esq. 

At her residence, Marine-parade, Dover, aged 
87, Catherine, relict of Adm. Wilson, of Red- 
grave-hall, Suffolk. 

At Madeira, en route to Culcutta, of fever, aged 
58, George Anderson, esq., of Farnham, Surrey, 
Surgeon to H. M.’s Emigration Commissioners 
on board the ‘“*Conway” transport. That vessel 
was abandoned at sea some three hundred miles 
off Madeira, with more than three hundred pas- 
sengers on board, chiefly the wives of soldiers in 
India, bound to Calcutta. The crew and passen- 
gers, to the number of 364, were taken off that 
vessel by tue ‘“‘Summer Cloud,” and carried into 
Funcbal on the 9th of September, where they 
were maintained until the “Chatsworth” was 
sent out from England to take them on. When 
the **Chatsworth” proceeded on her voyage with 
362 men, women, and children for India, on the 
2ist of November, Dr. Anderson was too ill to 
proceed with her, and gave up his charge to Dr. 
Gourlay, and he only lived five days after that 
vessel’s leaving Funchal. 

Nov. 27. At Bucharest, Fanny, wife of Nicho- 
las Andronesco, Directeur de Culte et d’Instruc- 
tion, and dau. of the late Wm, Friswell, esq., of 
Tadworth. 

Nov. 2%. At Notting-hill, aged 91, Charlotte, 
widow of Charles Augustus West, Lieut.-Col. 
Fusilier Guards, and Lieut.-Governor of Land- 
guard Fort. 

In Queen-sq., Bath, aged 62, Charlotte Harriet 
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Martinique, eldest dau. of the late Sir Robert 
Shaw Milnes, bart. 

At Melksham, Wilts, aged 70, Mr. John Coch- 
rane, bookseller. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Mary, relict of Capt. 
Neyland, Paymaster 16th Lancers. 

At Barrackpore, of sunstroke, Lieut. John 
Watson, H.M.’s Bengal Army, younger surviving 
son of W. Watson, esq., W.S., Sheriff-Substitute 
of Aberdeenshire, 

Nov. 29. At his residence, Upper Woodland- 
terr., Charlton, Woolwich, aged 37, Dr. John 
Barclay, Surgeon, R.N. 

At Lambeth, aged 75, Mr. Francis Henderson, 
upwards of fifty-eight years a clerk in the Bank 
of England. 

In Bedford-st., Bedford-sq., aged 70, Henry 
Scott Boston, esq., late of Halstead, Essex, and 
son of the late Adm. Boston. 

Of dysentery, on board the steamship ‘‘ Ner- 
tham,” off Point de Galle, on his passage home 
from China, Commander R. J. Wynniatt; R.N., 
of H.M.S. ** Nimrod,” and son of the late Rev. 
Reginald Wynniatt. 

Dee.1. At his residence, Barrow-house, near 
Bristol, aged 77, Anthony Blagrave, esq., late of 
the Hon. E.I.C. Service. 

At Hartfield, Sussex, aged 78, Selina Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. James Capper, Vicar 
of Wilmington, Sussex. 

At Oxford, aged 25, Rosamond, wife of the 
Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 
and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Oxford, and 
dau. of the late Henry Robinson, eeq., of York. 

Dec, 2. At Cambria-villa, Clifton, Bristol, 
Harriet Jane, widow of George Russell, esq., of 
Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire. 

At Wanstead, aged 83, Rebecca, widow of 
David Jennings, esq., of Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Dec.3. Aged 20, Mary Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
T. Holme, East Cowton, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 5. At Ealing, aged 73, Harriet Mary, 
relict of the Rev. George Hughes, of Marden Ash, 
Essex, and only dau. of the late Craven Ord, esq., 
of Greensted-hall, Essex. 

Dec. 6. In Upper Mount-st., Dublin, Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Tomlinson. 

Aged 62, Marianne, wife of the Rev. James 
Mules, LL.B., and eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Grove Leslie, esq., Deputy Judge Advocate-Gen. 
for Ireland. 

Dec. 7. In Upper Southwick-st., Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Jebb, Walton, Derbyshire. 

Deec.8. At Chester, Herbert, youngest son of 
the late Henry Kelsall, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, Caroline, widow of 
John Falconer, esq.. H.B.M.’s Consul at Leg- 
horn. 

Dec. 10. At Cliftonville, Brighton, Fanny, 
wife of Col. Charles Henry Mee, late of the Royal 
Artillery. 

At her residence, St. Ethelbert-st., Hereford, 
at an advanced age, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late John Matthews, esq., of Belmont, Hereford- 
shire 

At Holloway, aged 61, Thos. Randall, esq., late 
of the H.E.1.C.’s Home Service. 


Dec. 12. Of diphtheria, aged 30, George Mey- 
rick Dew, Lieut. H.M.’s 13th Light Dragoons, 

Suddenly, at Pen-y-foordd, near Hawarden, 
Flintshire, aged 38, Mrs. Helen Wood Bagley, 
relict of the Rev. Thos. Bagley, M.A., of Ports- 
mouth. 

At Chudleigh, Devon, aged 83, Vice-Adm. Wm. 
Isaac Scott. 

At Biarritz, France, aged 73, Frances Harriet, 
widow of James Hamilton, esq., of Kames. 

At Bath, aged 68, Major-Gen. William Freke 
Williams, K.H. The late General served in 
Senegal, Goree, and Sierra Leone, during 1811 
and 1812, and in the Peninsula from August, 
1812, to the end of the war, including San Sebas- 
tian, the passage of the Bidassoa, battles of Ni- 
velle and Nive (the llth, 12th, and 13th of De- 
cember), and the investment of Bayonne. In 
1814 he proceeded to America under Gen. Ross, 
and was wounded at the battle of Bladensburg, 
first slightly in the left arm, and again severely 
by a musket ball through the left shoulder. He 
served subsequently for several years in the 
West Indies, and he was sent on a particular 
service to Canada during the insurrection in that 
country in 1838 and 1889, whence he returned in 
June, 1843, and soon afterwards proceeded to 
Ireland. For his military services he was made 
a Knight Companion of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, and had received the silver war 
medal with three clasps for St. Sebastian, Nivelle, 
and Nive. The last appointment he held was 
Brigadier-General at Malta. His commissions 
were dated as follows :—Ensign, August 30, 
1810; Lieut., June 10, 1811; Capt., October 31, 
1814; Major, April 9, 1825 ; Lieut.-Colonel, June 
28, 1838; Colonel, Nov. 11, 1851; and Major- 
General, April 14, 1857. 

Dec. 13. At Funchal, aged 49, Sig. Federico 
Bianchi, the Austrian Consul for Madeira. 

Dec. 14. At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, aged 
90, Susanna Maria Young, of Bacheborough 
Castle, Ireland. 

Dec. 15. At Christ Church Parsonage, Dover, 
of inflammation of the lungs, aged 32, Emily 
Buxton, wife of the Rev. C. D. Marston, in- 
cumbent of Christ Church. 

Suddenly, at the French Protestant Church, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grax.d, aged 67, Isaac Jolit, esq., M.D. 

Josiah George, esq., for many years a magis- 
trate of Romsey, Hampshire. 

At Titsey-park, Surrey, aged 51, Wm. Leveson 
Gower, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Royal York-cresc., Clifton, aged 
35, Matilda Sarab, wife of James Finlay, esq., of 
Somerville-house, Seacombe, Cheshire, and Sug- 
vale-house, Hereford. 

Dec. 17. At Hackney, aged 71, Elizabeth 
Alice, widow of H. D. Hacon, esq. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 68, George Bailey, 
esq., Curator of the Soane Museum. 

At Garrett’s-hall, Banstead, the residence of 
John Lambert, esq., aged 76, Col. Hugh Owen, 
Colonel in the Portuguese Army, Major 7th Hus- 
sars, K.T.S., K.C. d’Aviz. 

Dec. 18. At the house of his brother, Palace- 
road, Roupell-pk., Streatham-hill, aged 47, James 
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Hogg, esq., of Bahia, Brazils, third son of the late 
Rev. James Hogg, Vicar of Geddington-cum- 
Newton, near Kettering. 

At Rottingdean, Sussex, aged 73, Henry Dun- 
kin, esq. 

At Westhay, Wrington, aged 76, Robt. Baker, 
esq., 2 Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate for somer- 
setshire. 

Dec. 19. Aged 80, Sir Richard Puleston, bart, 
of Emral, Flintshire, late Colonel of the Flint- 
shire Militia. 

In Hans-pl., Knightsbridge, Mrs. Jervis, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and sister of the late 
John Disney, esq., of the Hyde, Ingatestone, 
Essex. 

At the Cottage, Benham, near Newbury, Berks, 
aged 34, Commander Ennis Chambers, R.N. 

At South Walsham, Caroline, wife of Major 
Boulton, and grand-dau. of the late Lord Ren- 
dlesham. 

At his residence, Westbrooke, Bolton-le-Moors, 
aged 56, Matthew Dawes, esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., 
&c. Mr. Dawes was an ardent and successful 
student of archeology and science, particularly 
in the branches of heraldry and geology, and a 
distinguished ber of the ic brother- 
hood, holding important offices in the higher 
grades of that order. 

Dec. 20. At her residence, in Bruton-st., Lady 
Clifton, widow of Sir Juckes Granville Juckes 
Clifton, bart., of Clifton, Notts. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Maria Jane, widow of 
the Rev. Noel Ellison, and dau. of the late Sir 
John Trevelyan. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
Alfred Bunn, esq., formerly well known as the 
lessee of Dury-lane and Covent-garden Theatres. 
He had for some time retired from public life, 
and had become a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Dec, 21. Thomas Henry John Oswald Ricketts, 
late Capt. in the Royal Radnor Rifles, youngest 
son of T. B. Ricketts, esq., of Combe, Herefordsh., 
and grandson of the late Gen. Loftus. 

In Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, aged 85, James 
Buchanan, esq., of Craigend Castle. 

At Rollestone Vicarage, Notts, aged 22, Mary 
Ann, wife of the Rev. John Ash Gaussen. 

At Wexford, after a short illness, caused by a 
fall, aged 67, McCarty Colclough, esq., late of 
H.M.’s 62nd Regt., County Inspector of Con- 
stabulary. 

In London, suddenly, in the street, aged 83, 
Mr. James Austin Macnamara, publisher of the 
Douay Bible, late of the city of Cork. 

Dec. 22. At Weston-super-Mare, Col. H. A. 
Shuckburgh, Bengal Army Retired List, youngest 
brother of Sir F. Shuckburgh, bart. 

At Malta, Mary, wife of Major-Gen. Charles 
Warren, C.B. 

At Croydon, Maria Louisa, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Kelly, K. St. A., late of the lst 
Regt. of Life Guards. 

At Bath, Freke Alastair, youngest child of the 
late Major-Gen. W. Freke Williams, K.H., whom 
he survived only ten days. 

At Hopefield, Haddenham, Bucks, of apoplexy, 
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aged 55, Ann, wife of the Rev. W. R. Dawes, 
F.R.A.S8. 

At Port Glasgow, aged 72, Mr. John Wood, who 
was not less eminent as a ship builder than for 
his ingenuity and scientific attainments. 

At South Belmont, Doncaster, aged 78, Sarah 
Ann, widow of Leonard Walbanke Childers, esq. 

At Aberdare, Annie, wife of the Rev. Evan 
Lewis, and youngest dau. of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Bangor. 

At Bolehall-house, Tamworth, aged 78, Thos. 
Bradgate Bamford, esq., J.P., and formerly Major 
73rd Regt. 

At Priory-terrace, Dover, aged 68, Mr. John 
Spain. Early in life he was active in all matters 
relating to the town: he was one who took a 
leading part in the introduction of the late Joseph 
Butterworth into the borough, and in 1826 was a 
very active partisan and staunch supporter of 
Charles Poulett Thompson, afterwards Lord 
Sydenham. 

Aged 99, Jeannie Shepherd, the oldest inha- 
bitant of Hartlepool. Jeannie “hirpled” about 
and did her own domestic work till 1858, when, 
through scalding herself, she took to her bed, 
and gradually declined in strength. Three years 
ago she followed her own son, John Shepherd, 
aged 63, to the grave; and about one year before 
that she caught a thief stealing her silk dress, 
watched him till a policeman came up, and gave 
him into custody, and prosecuted him before the 
magistrates.—Sunderland Herald. 

Dec. 23. At her residence, Montagu-sq., aged 
89, Lady Lucy, relict of Sir Edward Hales, bart., 
of Hales-piace, Kent. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 82, John Williams 
Colenso, esq., late mineral agent for the Duchy 
of Cornwall, and father of the Bishop of Natal, 
South Africa. 

Suddenly, at Hillsborough, Monkstown, co. 
Dublin, aged 59, Major-Gen. Boileau, late H.M.’s 
22d Regt. 

At Bernard-villas, Upper Norwood, aged 47, 
Edward Alexander Samuelles, esq., C.B., of 
H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. 

At Woodlands, Cheshunt, Herts, the residence 
of Robert Diggles, esq., aged 91, Eliza, relict 
of George Moore, esq., and sister of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton. 

At Hill-side, Abbot’s Langley, Herts, James 
Currie, esq., of that place, and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

At Lymington, Hants, aged 55, Charles Fluder, 
esq., M.D. 

Dec. 24. At Madeira, Susan, only dau. of the 
Rev, Geo. Randolph, Rector of Coulsdon. 

Aged 57, Mr. John Watson, Crown and Anchor 
Inu, St. Helen’s, Ipswich, lute of Bury, and for- 
merly a Sergeant in the West Suffolk Militia. 
For more than twenty years he was one of the 
heralds at the Suffolk Assizes. 

Dec. 25. In Portman-sq., (the residence of his 
son-in-law, the Hon. Col. Lindsay,) aged 77, the 
Earl of Mexborough. The deceased leaves sur- 
viving issue three sons and a daughter. He is 
succeeded in the family honours by his eldest 
son, Viscount Pollington, born in 1810, and who 
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was returned to Parliament fur Gatton in 1831 : 
he represented Pontefract from 1835 to 1847. 
The late earl, whose seat is Mexborough-hall, 
Methley, near Leeds, lived in a small house on 
the estate in humble retirement. In politics he 
was a Conservative, but was never at any period 
& prominent public man. 

Aged 69, the Lady Emily Needham, of Datchet- 
house, Bucks. 

* At Littlegreen, aged, 76, Maria Sophia, wife 
of Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, K.C.B. 

At Cavendish-hall, Suffolk, Samuel Tyssen 
Yelloly, esq., son of the late John Yelloly, esq., 
M.D., F.R.S. 

In Lansdown-pl., Cheltenham, aged 77, Major- 
Gen, A. Campbell, late H.E.1I.C.S., and of Auch- 
mannock and Avisyard, Ayrshire. 

At Ostend, aged 76, Col. Henry C. Streat- 
field, late of H.M.’s 87th Regt. Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. 

At his residence, St. John’s-park, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, aged 69, James Drage Merest, esq., of 
the Abbey, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, and the 
Moat, Soham, Cambridgeshire, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant for the latter county. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Wild- 
man Goodwyn, esq., of Blackheath, and second 
dau. of the late Sir Charles Flower, bart. 

Dec. 25-26, At Rome, very suddenly in the 
night, aged 54, the Rev. Dr. Pagani, a celebrated 
Roman Catholic controversialist and ascetic 
writer. He was the ‘General’ of the Order of 
the Institute of Charity, a post in which he had 
succeeded the late Abbé Rosmini, a divine of 
more than ordinary celebrity in his own com- 
munion, who died in 1855. Dr. Pagani, who was 
formerly Theological Professor at Prior Park 
College, and afterwards head of the College at 
Ratcliffe, near Loughborough, was the author of 
several celebrated and popular books of a re- 
ligious character, including the Anima Devota, 
“The Church of the Living God,” “The Manna 
of the New Covenant,” “‘ The Way of Heaven,” 
Via Crucis, a Catechism on the Rudiments of 
his Church’s Faith, and a Treatise on Christian 
Perfection. He also contributed several ela- 
borate articles to Scavini’s Theologia Moralis, 
a treatise of high repute in Roman Catholic 
seminaries.—OUriental Budget. 

Dec. 26. At Brighton, aged 71, Lieut.-Gen. 
Rainey, C.B., K.H., Colonel of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. 

Aged 58, Alban Thomas Davies, esq., late 
Captain 57th Bengal N.I. 

At his residence, Morden-road, Blackheath- 
park, aged 56, Mr. Pelham Richardson, publisher, 
of Cornhill, London. 

Dec. 27. In London, aged 58, Andrew Nichol- 
son Magrath, esq., late Director-General Madras 
Medical Department. 

At North Kyme, Lincolnshire, aged 93, Wm. 
Jollands, esq. 

Aged 44, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Newlove, M.A., Vicar of '! horner, Yorkshire. 

In Berkeley-sq., aged 56, Edward Rigby, esq., 


At Darlington, aged 81, Cuthbert Wigham, 
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esq., a director of the West Hartlepool Harbour 
and Railway Company, and for many years an 
active and zealous promoter of the commercial 
undertakings connected therewith. 

Dec. 28. In Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, 
aged 42, Lieut.-Col. Sir Matthew Edward Tierney, 
bart., late of the Coldstream Guards. He was born 
in 1818, and succeeded his father, the second 
baronet, in 1856. The first baronet was Sir Mat- 
thew Tierney, a distinguished physician, who 
was for many years attached to the Court, and 
who permanently resided at Brighton. The de- 
ceased baronet was appointed captain, and after- 
wards lieut.-colonel, in the Coldstream Guards, 
in 1849, and retired in 1854, having served with 
considerable distinction in the earlier part of the 
Russian war. He was married, in 1855, to a 
daughter of Mr. F. Grove Farrar, of Brafield- 
house, Buckinghamshire. 

At her residence in the Minster-close, Lincoln, 
aged 86, Frances, relict of Charles Beaty, esq., 
M.D., and dau. of the late Jephthah Foster, esq., 
also of the Close of Lincoln. 

Dec. 29. At East Moulsey, Surrey, aged 95, 
William Pennell, esq., formerly His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul-General for the Empire of 
Brazil. 

At Dover, aged 76, Elizabeth Joanna, relict of 
Sir William Bolland, knt., late one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Barons of Exchequer. 

At his residence, Upper Nutwell, ecenihien 
aged 65, Egerton Charles Harvest Isaacson, esq., 
formerly of the 5lst Regt. of Foot, and late Ad- 
jutant of the Royal Brecknock Militia. The 
deceased was one of the few surviving officers 
who served in the Peninsular War and in the 
field of Waterloo. 

At Ardeley Parsonage, Herts, of dysentery, 
aged 17, Sydney Law Malet, a Prefect at St. 
Mary’s College, Winchester, one of the Winches- 
ter Eleven, and Sergeant in the Winchester Col- 
lege Company of Volunteer Rifles. 

After a lingering illness, aged 48, Theodore 
Henry Shute, M.D., of Knowles-villa, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Doncaster, Frances 
Matilda, dau. of the Rev. H. F. Brock. 

At her residence, Norfolk-street, Strand, Maria, 
widow of the late Peter Cosgreave, esq., Sur- 
geon R.N. 

Dec. 30. In Connaught-terrace, aged 88, Miss 
Guy Dickens, dau. of the late General Guy 
Dickens. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, Maud Violet Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Walter Cotton 
Hodgson, M.A., curate of the parish. 

At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, aged 70, George 
Greaves, esq., late of Elmsall-lodge, near Ponte- 
fract, a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Dec. 31. At Edinburgh, of rheumatic fever, 
the Countess of Eglinton and Winton. Her 
ladyship, Adela Caroline Harriet, was the only 
dau. of the Earl-and Countess of Essex, and was 
born on the 4th of March, 1828. She was mar- 
ried at Dublin in 1858, to the Earl of Eglinton, 
then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, being his lord- 
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ship’s second wife. She leaves issue an only child, 
Lady Sybil, born Aug. 24, 1859. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 63, the Hon. Edmond Sex- 
ton Pery, youngest son of Edmond Henry, late 
Earl of Limerick, by Alice Mary, only daughter 
and heir of Mr. Henry Ormsby, of Cloghan, co. 
Mayo. The deceased gentleman was born on the 
7th of February, 1797, and married Feb. 14th, 
1825, Elizabeth Charlotte, dau. of the late Hon. 
William Cockayne, brother of the late Viscount 
Cullen. 

From disease of the heart, Anna Maria Sur- 
man, wife of Charles Longman, esq., of Shen- 
dish, Herts. 

At his residence, St. James’s-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, Lieut.-Col. James Paterson, late Command- 
ing 3rd Regt., son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
William Paterson, K.C.H. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 69, Charlotte, wife 
of John Goate Fisher, esq., and second dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Turner, many years 
minister of that parish. 

At Belmont-ter., Scarborough, aged 60, Chas. 
Preston, esq., of Tanfield-lodge, Ripon, youngest 
surviving son of the late Adm. D’Arcy Preston, 
of Askham Bryan, Yorkshire. 

Aged 84, Mr. Frederick Ross, clerk of St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicest The d d was the eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Dawes Ross, formerly 
master of the Leicester Free Grammar-school, 
and subsequently Vicar of Syston. 

Very suddenly, from apoplexy, at Nottingham, 
aged 46, Thomas Bell, esq., of the Midland Cir- 
cuit. For many years prior to his call to the bar 
he was managing clerk to an eminent firm at 
Leicester (Messrs. Miles and Gregory). He was 
calied to the bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple on the Ist of May, 1854. Mr. Bell was 
much respected, and he had obtained, in a com- 
paratively short time, a considerable eminence 
in his profession. As a defender of prisoners, he 
had no equal in the Midland Circuit, and he was 
the very able editor of the reports of the Crown 
Cases reserved. He had been liable to attacks of 
apoplexy, his latest visitation being at the assizes 
at Leicester in 1858, which left him in such a 
delicate state of health that his friends were 
led to anticipate the possibility of a sudden fatal 
attack. 

Jan, 1, 1861. At Pett, Charing, Kent, Selina, 
dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Sayer, of Pett, and 
Rector of Egglescliffe, Durham. 

At St. Thomas New-road, Plymouth, aged 64, 
the wife of J. Doidge, esq., mayor of the borough. 

Jan.2, At Sandgate, Kent, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Robert Nicholas, esq., of Aston Keynes, 
Wilts, and many years Chairman of the Hon. 
Board of Excise. 

At his residence, Bathwick-street, Bath, aged 
85, Capt. Charles Miller. 

Frances Speer, of Weston-green, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey, third. dau. of the late William 
Speer, esq., of the Treasury, Whitehall. 

Jan,3. Aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Christopher Geo. 
Fagan, Bengal Army Retired List. 

At Brighton, Miss Brisbane, youngest dau. of 
the late Admiral Brisbane. 
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At Albert-terr., Richmond-road, Bayswater, 
aged 82, John Mingay, esq., late of the India 
House. 

At Gordon-house, Beckenham, Kent, Mary, 
widow of George Foskey, esq., late Paymaster of 
the 29th Regt. 

At Taunton, aged 76, Richard Chapman, esq., 
youngest son of the late General Chapman, Royal 
Artillery, of Tanfield, near Taunton. 

At her residence, Waterloo-house, Dumfries, 
aged 73, Lilias, relict of Vice-Admiral Charles 
James Johnston, of Conhill, Dumfriesshire. 

At Anstey’s Cove, near Torquay, by the acci- 
dental falling of a rock, aged 14, Arthur Alex., 
eldest son of the Rev. David Pitcairn. 

At his residence, Uplands, Farnham, Hamp- 
shire, aged 45, John Beardmore, esq., Captain of 
the Hampshire Militia Artillery, a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. of the county, and formerly 
High Sheriff. 

At the house of Mrs. Pashley, Baslow, aged 63, 
Wm. Pollard, esq., Groom of the Chambers 
to Her Majesty. 

J. W. Westmorland, esq., of Westfield-house 
Wakefield, and alderman of that borough. 

Jan. 4. At Woodsley-house, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
aged 61, Sir Peter Fairbairn, knt. He was the 
youngest son of Mr. Andrew Fairbairn, of Kelso, 
Roxburghshire, and at the age of fourteen was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. John Casson, a millwright and 
engineer, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and remained 
there until 1821. In 1822 he paid a brief visit to 
France, and in 1829 he went to Leeds, and laid 
the foundation of that colossal establishment 
which now gives employment to from 1,000 to 
1,400 workmen. At the commencement of his 
career in Leeds, Sir Peter devoted his attention 
to the improvement of the woollen machinery of 
the district, substituting iron for wood, and he 
also gained an eminent position by his simpli fica 
tion and improvements of flax machinery. At 
the beginning of the Crimean war, his firm was 
invited by the English Government to commence 
making special tools, and he has since constructed 
a large number of machines for the manufacture 
of fire-arms and other warlike implements ; and 
within the last two years he has constructed 
a large ber for the ture of the Arm- 
strong gun, which are now working both at 
Woolwich and Elswick. He had, in 1858, the 
honour of entertaining the Queen on the occasion 
of her visit to Leeds. Sir Peter caught cold on 
the occasion of the presentation of colours to the 
Leeds Volunteers in October last, took to his bed 
shortly afterwards, and after a great deal of 
suffering, expired as above stated. Sir Peter 
was born in 1799, and was Mayor of Leeds in 
1858-59. He was married, in 1827, to Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Kennedy, esq., of Glasgow, by 
whom he had a family. His wife died in 1843, 
and in 1855 he espoused Rach«1 Anne, fourth 
dau. of William Brandling, esq., of Low Gos- 
forth, Northumberland. 

In Hyde-park-sq., from injuries caused by fire 
on the preceding evening, Maria Eliza, eldest 
dau. of General W. G. Power, C.B., K.H., of the 
Royal Artillery. 
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At Torquay, Caroline Augusta, wife of the Rev. 
Edward P. Arnold, one of H.M.’s Inspectors of 
Schools. 

At Victoria-place, Eastbourne, Elizabeth Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. H. Bower, Vicar 
St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. 

At Lee-terr., Blackheath, aged 84, John Wm. 
Young, esq., late Commander H.E.I.C.S. 

At York, aged 73, the Rev. Dr. John Briggs. 
For several years the deceased gentleman was 
connected with the north of England, having 
been assistant vicar apostolic of the northern 
district from 1833 to 1836, when he became vicar 
apostolic. In 1840 he b vicar tolic of 
the Yorkshire district, and on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, he was translated to the so-called 
bishopric of Beverley, which he resigned on the 
7th of November last. Dr. Briggs visited Rome 
in 1854, at the ceremony of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and was appointed bishop-assistant of 
the Pontifical Throne. 

Jan, 5. Suddenly, at Ashton, near Dublin, 
Colonel H. Senior, of Glassdrummond, co. Down, 
late Lieut.-Col. commanding 65th Regt. 

At his residence, Potter’s-bar, Lt.-Col. Car- 
penter, late of the Bombay Army. 

At Old Charlton, aged 81, Harriett, widow of 
Capt. Thomas Mould, R.M. 

At Birmingham, aged 76, Thomas Osler, esq., 
of Kenilworth, formerly secretary to the Bristol 
and Exeter and Great Western Railway Com- 
panies, and the associate of Thomas Attwood and 
other political characters. 

At Derby, aged 74, Wm. Richardson, esq., of 
Fulford-house, Derbyshire, late Col. in H.M.’s 
Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

At Cotleigh Rectory, Lucy, wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Michell, and sister of Capt. Messiter, of 
Barwick-house, Yeovil. 

At Waterloo, near Liverpool, aged 68, Mr. John 
Smith, formerly one of the proprietors of the 
** Liverpool Mercury.” 

Jan. 6. At Castlecraig, Peeblesshire, Eleanora 
Anne, wife of Sir William H. Gibson Carmichael, 
bart., and dau. of David Anderson, esq., of St. 
Germain’s. 

At Weymouth, Dorset, Theodosia Elizabeth, 
wife of Rear-Admiral Sir George Back. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq., Capt. Henry 
Napier Disney. 

At Redruth, Cornwall, aged 72, Ann, relict of 
the late Tobias Michell, esq., and granddau. of 
the late William Pryce, M.D., Oxon, Author of 
“The Mineralogia Cornubiensis,” &c. 

At Whitehead’s-grove, Chelsea, aged 71, Miss 
Jane Nickle, only surviving sister of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Nickle, formerly Com- 
mander of the Forces in Australia. 

At her brother’s residence, after an illness of 
three months, aged 63, Maria Ludlow, younger 
sister of George Ludlow, steward of Christ’s 
Hospital, Hertford. 

At the house of her brother, the Rev. W. J. 
Kidd, Rector of Didsbury, Lancashire, aged 53, 
Beatrice Mary, dau. of the late Captain W. H. 
Kidd, E.1.C.8. 

Aged 58, George Croke, esq., J.P. for the 
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counties of Oxford and Buckingham, eldest sur« 
viving son of the late Sir Alexander Croke, of 
Studley Priory, Oxfordshire. 

At Derry, near Ross Carbery, co. Cork, aged 69, 
Mary Anne, widow of Lieut-Col. Thomas Cox’ 
Kirby. 

At Slough, Bucks, aged 89, Capt. Spurin, R.M, 

At her residence, Belmont, Bath, aged 85, 
Maria, widow of Major-Gen. Pine Coffin, C.B., 

At Roxeth-house, Harrow-on-the-Hill, aged 
70, James Russell, Queen’s Counsel, formerly of 
Old-sq., Lincoln’s-inn, and Russell-sq. 

At Bathwick-house, Bath, Matilda Wilheimina, 
relict of Major Moore, late of the Royal Marines 
Light Infantry. 

At Malaga, of cholera morbus, aged 63, Joseph 
William Noble, esq., M.B., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and M.P. for Leicester. The dec: ased 
had been travelling in Spain, and was on his way 
from Saville to rejoin his family at Pau. The 
hon, gentleman was returned by the advanced 
Liberals at the last general election. 

In Park-crescent, Major-Gen. A]bert Goldsmid. 
He served during the campaign of 1815, and was 
at Waterloo. In June, 1826, he retired from hig 
regiment on half-pay. His commissions bore 
date as follows :—Cornet, May 30, 1811 ; Lieut., 
Feb. 20, 1812; Capt., Feb. 22, 1816; Major, June 
10, 1826 ; Lieut-Col., Nov. 23, 1841; Col., June 
20, 1854 ; and Major-Gen., Oct. 26, 1858. 

At Drayton-lodge, Herts., aged 76, Caroline 
Frances, widow of William Jenney, esq., formerly 
of King’s Newton-hall, Derbyshire. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
Capt. John R. Turner Warde, (Riding-master,) 
late 4th Light Dragoons, son of the late John 
Warde, esq., of Boughton Monchelsea. 

Jan.7. At Shavington, Market Drayton, aged 
83, Eliza, widow of Col. Sir Robert C. Hill, C.B., 
late of Prees-hall, Salop. 

At his house, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
8q., aged 49, Henry Hall Pickersgill, esq., eldest 
son of H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., of Stratford-pl. 

In Lansdowne-cres., Kensington-park, John 
Riach, esq., of the Oriental Bank Corporation, 
eldest son of the late Major Riach, 79th High- 
landers. 

At Adel-lodge, Leeds, Yorkshire, aged 26, Mrs. 
Reginald Dykes Marshall, third dau. of Sir John 
Herschel, bart. 

At Mayfield-ter., Edinburgh, Janet, widow of 
Harry Leith Lumsden, a +, of Auchindoir, Aber- 
deenshire. 

At Biggleswade, of adimmenstion of the lungs, 
aged 31, Charles John Newbery, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At Torquay, Winifred Berners, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Boyse, of Bannow-house, co. Wexford, 
and Halkin-street West, Belgravia. 

At Priors Marston, Warwickshire, aged 54, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Uriel Harwood. ' 

Jan. 8. Aged 52, the Hon. Jobn Sinclair, 
youngest son of the 12th Earl of Caithness. 

In Pall-mall, London, aged 23, Childers Geo. 
Sperling, esq., Bengal Civil Service, only son of 
the late Major Sperling, H.M.’s 16th Lancers. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, (Col. Lefroy, 
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R.A., Blackheath, ) of bronchitis, after a few days’ 
illness, aged 64, Charlotte Anna, widow of Col. 
Dundas, of Carron-hall, N.B. 

At her residence, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mrs. 

’ Walker, widow of Rear-Adm. Walker, C.B., for- 
merly relict of Capt. Edw. Penruddock, Cold- 
stream Guards, and last surviving issue of the 
late Arnoldus Jones Skelton, esq., of Bran- 
thwaite-hall, Cumberland. 

At Selaby-park, co. Durham, (the residence of 
Lieut.-Col. Wm. Maude,) aged 75, Mrs, Anne 
Dixon, a faithful and most valued friend of the 
family for the space of 45 years. 

At Highgate, aged 83, Elizabeth Ann, widow 
of Charles Browning, esq., of Horton-lodge, 
Surrey, and Binfield-manor, Berks. She was the 
only surviving daughter and child of Sir William 
More, bart. 

At Linton-house, after a short illness, aged 35, 

* Gertrude Mary, widow of the Rev. Henry Fitz- 

roy Rose, and only dau. of Col. Gordon. 

At Wincbester, aged 50, Augustus Lavie, R.N., 
third son of the late Capt. Sir Thomas Lavie, 
K.C.B., R.N. 

At Coleshill, aged 77, Frances, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. J. Roberts, Rector of Sedgeberrow. 

In Wheeler-street, Maidstone, aged 47, Mr. 
Wm. Richard Hillyer, the well-known cricketer. 
His services to the Marylebone Club will not 
easily be forgotten by the members of that dis- 
tinguished club, or the public generally. From 
about 1843 to 1853 it was considered that no 
bowler in the world was equal to him. His pace 
was a little over » with a tr curl, 
and he had also the valuable gift of head-work. 
When no longer fit for active service, he officiated 
as umpire for the All England Eleven until the 
Surrey Club resolved on giving him a benefit at 
the Kennington Oval, by which he deservedly 
realized upwards of £300. His last official duty 
in the cricket-field was at Canterbury, in August, 
1860, when he acted as umpire in the first match 
ofthe cricket week. Hillyer was much respected 
in private life. He was born March 5th, 1813, at 
Leybourn, in Keng—Beli’s Life. 

Jan, 9. In .Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Anne, 
widow of MacLeod of MacLeod, of Great Cum- 
berland-street, and Dunvegan-castle, Isle of 
Skye. 

At Kinkora, Killaloe, Ireland, aged 49, Com- 
mander Fred. Lowe, R.N., third son of the late 
William Lowe, esq., of Montague-st., Russell-sq., 
and of Tanfield-court,.Temple, London. 

At Fairfield, Wexford, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Abraham Swanne, Vicar of Kil- 
lurin, in the same county, and formerly of All 
Souls College, Oxford. 

At Southport, aged 39, Aaron Clulow Howard, 
esq., of Brereton-hall, Cheshire. 

At Gough-house, Chelseay aged 68, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. R. Wilson, D.D. 

At his residence, Clarendon-pl , Maidstone, 
aged 55, Francis Plomley, esq., M.D., Physician 
tothe West Kent Infirmary. 

At North Pallant, Chichester, aged 70, Miss 
Lucy Hay, dau. of the late Rev. Alexander Hay, 
author of the “‘ History of Chichester.” 
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Aged 66, Francis Walpole, esq., son of the late 
Hon. Robert Walpole. 

Jan.10. At Brough-hall, Yorkshire, aged 59, 
Clarinda Catherine, wife of Sir William Lawson, 
bart. Her ladyship was the dau. of J. Lawson, 
esq., M.D., of York, and was married in 1821. 
Her eldest son, Mr. John Lawson, born in 1829, 
is heir-apparent to the baronetcy. 

At Brunswick-villas, Hill-road, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 39, Amelia Margaret, widow of T. C. 
Granger, esq., M.P., Durham. 

Joanna, wife of the Rev. F. B, Harvey, Gram- 
mar-school, Great Berkhampstead. 

At Perth, aged 60, the Rev. John Newlands, 
D.D., of the South U.P. Congregation, Perth. 
His connection with the South U.P. congregation 
commenced in 1823, when he was appointed col- 
league and successor to the Rev. Jedediah Aik- 
man. He was Moderator of the Synod at the 
time of the union between the Secession and 
Relief Churches. 

Jan. 11. In Nottingham-pl., Marylebone, 
aged 52, Lancelot Shadwell, esq. 

In Queen Anne-st., aged 87, Rachel Rosalie, 
wife of Major Charles Randall, formerly of the 
lst (King’s) Dragoon Guards, 

At Paris, aged 68, Catherine, relict of James 
Langdale, esq., of Lavender-hill, Surrey. 

At his residence, Lea-house, Eccleshall, Staf- 
fordshire, aged 89, Francis Hicken Northen, 
esq., M.D. 

Suddenly, at Paris, Eliza Lamb, wife of James 
Davenport, M.D., late of the Bengal Army, and 
only dau. of the late Major-Gen. R. W. Wilson, 
C.B., of the 65th Regt. N.I. 

Jan. 12. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Jane, wife 
of Col. Charles Fraser, of Castle Fraser. 

After a very short illness, in Langham-place, 
Portland-place, aged 40, Elizabeth Anne, wife of 
Sir Cusack P. Roney. 

At North Bank, St. John’s-wood, aged 33, Ann, 
only surviving child of the Rev. Nathaniel and 
the Hon, Anna Maria Mapletoft, of Broughton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Aged 73, William Hawkins Heath, esq., banker, 
Andover, Hants. 

At Paris, aged 80, Col. William Woodgate, 
formerly of the 60th Foot. In early life he saw 
much service in Canada, in the West Indies, and 
in the Peninsula, and was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath in 1845. 

At Rode-hall, Cheshire, aged 88, Randle Wil- 
braham, esq. The deceased was the younger 
brother of the late Lord Skelmersdale, uncle of 
the Countess of Derby, great uncle of Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, and father of Col. Wilbraham, 
adjutant-general of the Chester district. 

At Naileot-hall, Berkeswell, aged 86, Richard 
Lant, esq. 

At Leamington, Emily, wife of the Rev. J. A. 
Barron. 

In Argyle-st., Bath, aged 68, William Conolly, 
esq., M.D., late of Hayes-park, Middlesex. 

At his residence, Caledonia-pl., Clifton, aged 
54, William Kay, esq., M.D. 

At Inverleith-house, Edinburgh, aged 67, Alex, 
Earle Monteith, esq., Sheriff of Fife. 
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At Lansdowne-road north, Notting-hill, Eliza 
Shenstone, widow of John Lawford, esq., and 
eldest dau. of the late John Wilks, esq., J.P., 
and formerly M.P. for the borough of Boston. 

At Northallerton, aged 69, Ann Grundy, 
widow, many years post letter carrier for the 
town. Her late sister, mother, and father held 
the same situation. 

At Graefrath, Dr. de Leuw, oculist to His 
Majesty the King of Hanover, 

Jan, 12, 18. At Trieste, within a few hours of 
each other, the Count and Countess Montemolin. 
Count Montemolin was son of the Infant Don 
Carlos, who for many years asserted, arms in 
hand, his claims to the throne of Spain. He was 
born on January 31, 1818. The countess was 
a princess of Naples, sister of the late King 
Ferdinand II., and born on February 29, 1820, 

Jan, 18, At Bournemouth, aged 41, the Lord 
Elphinstone. He only succeeded to the title in 
July last, on the“dccease of his cousin, formerly 
Governor of Bombay *. 

At Margate, aged 79, John Boys, esq. For 
nearly forty years he practised as a solicitor in 
the town, and took a very active part in the pub- 
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sumed the name of Lombe. The was 
conferred with remainder, in default of male 
issue, to the children of his niece, mother of the 
present baronet. 

At Highweek, (the residence of her brother-in- 
law, the Rev. W. F. Good, D.D.,) aged 56, Miss 
Eliza Pye Bennett. 

At Kilmarnock, aged 86, Mrs. Jean Bruce 
Staunton, relict of James Staunton, esq., London, 
and dau. of the late General Bruce, Lieut,- 
Governor of Dominica, West Indies. 

Jan, 15. In Devonshire-pl., aged 68, Maitland, 
widow of Wm. Erskine, esq., formerly of Bombay, 
and dau. of the late Rt. Hon. Sir Jas. Mackintosh, 

At his residence, Devonshire-terr., Camden- 
town, aged 80, Thos. Eyre Hume, youngest son 
ofthe late Rev. Nathanael Hume, Rector of Brem- 
hill, and Residentiary Canon of Salisbury. 

At West Coates-house, Isabella Hamilton Den- 
nistoun, relict of Colin Campbell, esq., of Jura, 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 72, Lewis 
Frederick Hulle, a native of Bremen. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, (the Rev. 
Geo. Bode, Great Barrington, Gloucestershire,) 
aged 74, Sarah, relict of John Smart, esq., of 





lic business, In 1809 he was first appointed a 
commissioner, and continued a member of that 
body until it was superseded by the local Board 
of Health, of which he subsequently became 
chairman. In 1842 he relinquished his profes- 
sion, and was appointed a Justice of the Peace for 
the county and for the liberties of the Cinque 
Ports, the duties of which he efficiently per- 
formed until he ceased to act about six years 
since, by reason of deafness and ill-health. 

At the Parsonage, Rivington, Lancashire, 
Alice, wife of the Rev. Thos. Sutcliffe, and eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. H. Radcliffe, esq. 

In Regency-sq., Brighton, aged 86, Catherine, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Pryor. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 65, Eleanor Agnes, wi- 
dow of the Rev. James Compson, late Vicar of 
St. Chad’s. 

In consequence of her dress taking fire, aged 
34, Anna, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Walker, Rector of Cottered, Herts, 

At Loughborough, very suddenly, aged 60, Mr. 
Henry Jos. Wilkinson, of the Red Lion Hotel, 
formerly proprietor of the ‘‘ Leicester Herald.” 

Frances Sophia, wife of the Rev. Chas. Hewett, 
of Camden-lodge, Birmingham. 

Aged 36, Henry Fisher, esq., surgeon 4th 
(King’s Own) Regt., H.P., formerly of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Jan. 14. In Portland-pl., aged 80, Sir Richard 
Paul Jodrell, bart., of Sall-park, Norfolk, and 
Nethercot-house, Oxfordshire. The deceased 
Baronet was born in 1781, and married in 1814 
a natural daughter of the Earl of Kingston, and 
succeeded his maternal grand-uncle in 1817. 
The first baronet was Mr. John Hase, who as- 
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Countess Wear-house, near Exeter. 

At her residence, Sion Spring-house, Clifton, 
aged 73, Martha, widow of the Rev. Roger Hitch- 
cock, and third dau. of the late Sir Wm. Gibbons, 
bart., of Stanwell-place, Middlesex. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Mary, relict of Licut.- 
Col. Keyt, C.B., of H.M.’s 84th Regt. 

Aged 80, Edw. Bartlett, esq., late chief officer 
of the Coast Guard Station, Llanelly, and father- 
in-law of the Rev. Daniel Ace, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. The deceased was a veteran officer, 
of distinguished merit and of sterling integrity. 

Jan. 16. At the College, Northfleet, aged 77, 
Elizabeth Georgiana, eldest dau. of the late 
Charles Gustavus Weston, esq., of Brompton- 
crescent. 

At Geneva, aged 92, Professor I. P. Maunoir, 

M.D. 
Jan. 17. In Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 60, 
the Hon. Wm. Field, Member of the Executive 
Council of the Cape of Good Hope, Collector of 
Customs, Cape Town, and specially employed in 
England conducting emigration to that colony. 

Suddenly, of bronchitis, in Jermyn-street, St. 
James's, aged 69, Mrs. Stanley, late of the Hay- 
market Theatre, where she held an important 
position as the representative of matronly cha- 
racters in tragedy and comedy. Mrs. Stanley 
was the grand-daughter of John West Dudley 
Digges, a member of the noble family of De la 
Warr. Her maiden name was Fleming, and in 
her early life she obtained a prominent station on 
the boards by her fine personal appearance, a8 
well as by her histrionic talent. Her husband, 
Mr. George Stanley, has been dead some years. 
He was an excellent actor, and at one time divided 
public favour with Mr. William Murray of Edin- 
burgh. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 
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Deuths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 5 z | g iF 
Saturday, 3 RS 





Dec. 22 . : 223 | 46 
a ‘ ‘ 285 | 64 25 | 1407 
Jan. S.« 5 883 | 92 
3. . 419 } 91 1865 

7. 511 |120 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. & d. e d. & d, e d. s d. 
Weeks. J 54 0 39 5 22 3 35 5 45 1 44 3 


Week ending 2 
Tan 1g} 88 2 | 42 8 | 22 4 | | 3 0 | 4 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 17. 
Hay, 27. Os. to 52. 10s. — Straw, 17, 10s. to 2. Os. — Clover, 3/7. 10s, to 52. 15s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 6d. to 5s. 2d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 17. 
. 6d. to 4s. 4d, 
. Od. to 48, 8d, 
. 6d. to 48. 8d. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 25. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 19s. 6d. to 21s. 9d. Other sorts, 16s. 3d. to 20s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn, 
From December 24 to January 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.) Baron. 
- ~ . “4 





: 5 Pa : 
3 : Weather. || == |= 2° Weather, 
vA r 


Month. 





co} 
$l . 39/ifair . foggy, fair 
28 29. 40/ido. , fog 

35 } 129. 42/\do. . foggy, fuir 
35 . 43/ifog. hvy. snow cloudy, rain 
34 29. 87|\cloudy, foggy 4 snow, rain 

$1 . 19}/do. do. q foggy, fair 
44 . 82ihvy. rn, snow . fair 

39 29. 57/icloudy, rain , do. 

42 . 17|constant rain . do. 
33 29. 93)/fair ; rain, cloudy 
36 . 18jido. foggy . cloudy, snow 
37 . 2\ifog. fair, snow 3 . rn.cldy. foggy 
83 29. 90|/snow, cloudy " cloudy 

29 . 93) fair y , do. fair 
32 . 97\\do. . rn, cldy. sleet 
. 18)|lfoggy, fair 


esy| Day of 
Aes 
























































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New : : India India 
Cent. 8 per wg = = a Bonds. | 5 per cent 
Reduced. Cent. ‘ =" . £1,000, Stock. 





923 
924 


92% 
924 
91} 
92 

92 

92 

92} 
924 
g24 
92} 
913 
91} 
918 
91% 
91} 
914 
91} 
914 
914 
914 
914 
91h 
91 

914 
914 


233 4 q is.| Shet |——! Shut 
a is. |———_ 9 dis. 








7.5 dis. 








10 dis. 
10. 6 dis. 
10 dis. 





220 
-| 220 
3 dis. 1 pm. 
———| 4 dis. par. | 220 
232 34] 5 1 dis.| 219 
232 6 dis. 
—| 2dis. 2204 12.8 dis. 
231 33] 8. 7 dis.| 218 13. 10dis. 
232 33 . § dis. | 219,20 |————— 
231 23/10. 5 dis.| 219 21 |——__ 
——| 6. 4dis.|} 218} 13 dis. 
——| 4. 2 dis. |———-|_ 13 dis. 
231 33) 5. 1 dis. 
231 33 218} 
233 5 dis. 218} 


bo 


Woh Woh Sh coke cakes top cafes wfow BIC Mh fco aoe coker aoe WOp~ Gop Ha ROP OC a spe dap ap ack coken fos 











CRM ah) alr ihm dab vob ankus Hejca Ble mfc2 coker GekN HIS ROP aol Ame Ro Oe da ae me af GoKc com Hele 


ice Blc2 cake Loh nob coken cokes Cows Goh Gops Melee Melee OOhe coker 
rs cole Gp) Goins G02 GIs Gofms Goins Gof~2 Got~a Gofma Gop 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS. 
GEND Name and County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 


few days you will" receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain Sketch, 
8s.; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s, Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all traced 
from authentic records, fee Two Guineas. An Index; containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of London, 
Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.— 
By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


x ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


ean in the Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 5s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 
5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. extta——T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 


PACRAVED with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. On receipt of 
P. O. order the sizes will be sent to select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER 


wits Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of CULLE- 
TON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s.; Best Make, 21s. Any person 
can use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


FAMILY ARMS, &c. 
BMSLAZOBED for Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
1 


2s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms Quartered, Impaled, and 














Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 





WEDDING CARDS, 


Fok Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—a Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, 
with Name and 50 Cards, printed for 2s., post free —N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED. 


ARK your Linen. The best and only method of 
Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 
4 Books, so as to prevent the Ink washing out, is with 
CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO -SILVER 
PLATES. By means of this novel invention a thou- 
sand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a few hours. 
Initials, 1s, each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. 


Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. :— 


“Several trials of Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 
pronounce them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked, in a deep black colour, without blotting ; 
and after a long boiling, with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried 
decomposed the Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
** May 15th, 1854. College of Chemistry, Liverpool.” 

All orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. ~ 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 
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PROSPECTUS AND- LISP. OF THE. - 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. FOR THE 
USE .OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM YEP 
Best Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its pre gress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the! Univer 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, Summaries, CHRONOLOGICAI 
Tasixs, BrograPuican Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are otten 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the samé time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocxrr Cuassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 


S. CLOTH. CLOTH 
ZEscuyYi ° ° ° e e Horativus ss ° 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols. 4 e JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS , 
. 
. 


ARISTOTELIS ErHi@a . lt Livius, 490ls 4° * . 
Casar . e . ° ‘ Lucanvs é ’ é 
Cicero DE Orriciis, DE SENECTUTE, Lucretius --4~ >, . 

ET DE AMICITIA ° P ° PH#DRUvUS : : F 
Cornetius NEpos ‘ ° SALLUSTIUS . ° ° 
DemosTHENES DE Corona et Ais- > 

CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . : 
Evririves. 8 vols. ‘ ‘ 
Evuripipis Tracepiz VI. >, 
Heropotus. 2vols. . ° 


Soruoctes . ‘ 
P-Tacitus. 2 vols. 
TuucybipEs. 2 vols. 
Vir@tLivs . - ° ‘ 
XeXoPpHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poer@% Scenici Greci 


mm BS Cr Gr Co ND Ce No Oe 
SPAQooor#oooce so 


to 


Homer Itias ‘ ‘ 
OpyYssEA . ‘ 


¢4° "A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 
SHORT NOTES, 

to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pocket Oxasstics,” are now in course of 

publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 

the Universities. . 4 

Of SOPHOCLES are already published : q Ps 
0° 
Qo 


Asax (including the Text) . . 
Etectra (ditto) . ° ° 
CEpieus Rex (ditto) . ~ . 





SAAN ho acco 
Ti 


OréesTEs (ditto) . ‘ ° - 1 
Pueaniss& (ditto) . . : ‘=, 
Hippotytus (ditto) 3 : ee 
ALcEsTIs (ditto) . : . o ED 


0 
0 
0 

Cotoneus (ditto) : *,* The Notes separately, in One Volume, 
0 
0 


Anticone (ditto) . ° 
Puitocretes (ditto) ° ; 
TRACHINIZ . ° ° ° : . 
DemosTHENES DE Corona (with Text)2 0 
*e® The — vara hy One Volume, ZESCHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 2 0 
— Virc1t—Georaics (ditto) . 
Of ASCHYLUS are already published:— | ————— Bucotics (ditto) . 
Prometuevs Vinctus (with Text) 1 ZENEID (ditto) vos 
SEPTEM ConTRA THEBAS (ditto) 1 Horace, Opes anp Epopss (ditto) 
- SaTrreEs (ditto) ‘ ° 
- EpisTLEs AND Ars PoETica 
(ditto) ; ° ‘ A 
Horace—The Notes separately, in One 
Volume, cloth, 2s, 


cloth, 3s. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Pers (ditto) ° 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) ° ° 
CHoEPHORA (ditto) e ° 
EumeEntpes (ditto) Shee” 
Surrticgs (ditto) . ‘ ° . 
*,* The Notes separately, One Volume, Satiust, Jucurtua (ditto) . 1 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ————  Catitine (ditto) .  . 1 
Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | Conrneturus NEPOS (ditto) . 1 
Hecvusa (with Text) ° ° + 1 0] Puaprus (ditto) . ° Sh | 
MeEpzEa (ditto) : ae - 1 01 Livy, Books XXI.—XXIV. (ditto) 4 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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